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An Ox is divided by the patsuoe He the ‘follow ine joints. 


8 Thin flank. ~ 14 Brisket, 

15 Neck cut, or neck 
3 Rump, 10. Fore rib (5 ribs). piece. 

4 Buttock, or Round, | 11 Middle rib (4ribs). | 16 Neck. 

5 Mouse buttock 12 Chuck rib (3 ribs). 17 Shin or shank. 

6 Veiny piece. 13 Shoulder or Leg-of- | 13 Cheeks or head. 


7 Thick flank. mutton piece. 


{1 Sirloin. 





COMMON SENSE 


BEING A COMPLETS 


THE KITCHEN; 


TREATISE ON THE ART OF COOKING EVERY VARIETY OF FOOD 
, IN COMMON USE IN A PALATABLE AND DIGESTIBLE 
MANNER AT A REASONABLE COST. 
« ge 
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TO WHICH I8 ADDED 


SH Chapter on the Srt of Carding, 


TWO HUNDRED OF THE MOST VALUABLE AND POPU. 
LAR RECEIPTS KNOWN FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 


THE WHOLE 


PORWING A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC KNOWLEDGE AXD USEFUL ECONO? 


BY 


W. A. HENDERSON. | 
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NEW YORK: 


HURST & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
122 Nassau Sreuer, 


PREFACE. 


As there is scarce an individual who is not aware of the 
~ comfort resulting fronxya regular and properly cooked meal, 
it may appear to many labor lost, to write a preface to a work 
which is designed to teach us how to prepare such a repast. 
| But, in the daily progress of life, we may often discover an 
- amiable and accomplished woman, who possesses a general 
knowledge of everything except domestic cookery, which, f 
must be suffered to remark, is a subject of infinitely greater 
_ importance to her than superficial acquirements, whether we 
leonador her as a daughter, wife, or mother. Indeed, she can | 
heer be properly the mistress of a family, unless she makes 
herself acquainted with its interior economy. ) 
Exclusive of the necessity of such knowledge, it is sur- 
prising, how much a woman “possessed of it may save in the 
yearly expenditure ot. hor fanny. which, i im the present times, 
is an chest of material - Smiportaned to.all persons of moderate 
incomes, fo? avhom this books is: peculiarly adapted, combining | 


- economy ead peal in its roddiphs and directions, 


Mntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by 
Leavirt & ALLEN Bro’s, 


(> the Chak's Office of the District Court of the United States for the Necthern 
District of New York. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


FOR THE 


MANAGEMENT OF A FAMILY 


! 





At persons should endeavour to discharge the duties of the sta- 
on they may fill, so as to claim the respect of their compeers ; and 
efford a beneficial example to the younger branches of society: to | 
such as are desirous of respect, this mode of conduct 1s a matter ot 
necessity, the neglect of which no excuse can extenuate. 

The accomplishments proper for the female character, are not so 
seriously attended to as formerly, when all persons, whatever might 
be their rank, were studious to render themselves useful. Yet do- 
mestic occupations should never for one moment be neglected, as 
such neglect must produce misery, and may, perhaps, ultimately ter- 
minate in ruin. At no very distant period, ladies knew but little be- 
yond their own family concerns; now, alas! there are few things 
of which they know solittle. Viewed either way, this is running into 
extremes, which should be carefully avoided, because elegant ac- 
quirements may, with some little care, be easily united with useful _ 
knowledge, and without which they become ridiculous. That this 
may be done, we have numerous examples, even in the most ele- 
vated ranks of society, in which the mistress ofa family, possessed of 
every possible feminine accomplishment, may be frequently seen 
superintending her family arrangements, investigating her accounts, 
instructing her servants, and keeping within the bounds of her hus- 
band’s income; by such means, reflecting credit on him, as well as - 
~ herself. : 

If such minute attention to domestic concerns reflects honour upon 
femaies of elevated rank, at the same time that it is useful to them, 
how much more therefore must it be beneficial to such as possess 
contracted incomes, and who can only support an elegant, nay even », 
neat appearance, by exerting the most rigid economy, and attentive- 
ly directing their efforts to the proper management of their domestic 
affairs. 

Females should be early taught to prefer the society of their homes, 
to engage themselves in domestic duties, and to avoid every species 
of idle vanity, to which thousands of them owe their ruin; and, above 
ai] things, to consider their parents as their best frends, who are in- 
terasted only in their welfare; thea indeed we might hope to see all 
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agit should be, nd to have daily evidence of real comfort and nap 
_ piness. Were females thus instructed, they would soon leata te 
discrimina‘e between the solid enjoyments of domestic peace, and 
he fleeting phantoms of delusive pleasure. 

It is natural to imagine, that when a female marries, she does se 
/*om a principal of love. It must surely, therefore, be admitted, that 
her duties then become still more seriously important, because her 
station is more responsible than it previously was. She will then 
have to superintend the affairs of the man with whose destiny she has 
united her own; the domestic part of which falls particularly within 
the sphere of her management, and the duties of which she ought — 
actively to execute, andat the same time to support as neat and 
elegant an appearance as is consistent with prudent economy ; with- 
out which even princely fortunes must fail; im which case, her hus- 
band will soon discover her merits, and place a proper value on the 
treasure he possesses. 

A person who desires to please, will seldom fail todoso. This 
conviction should of itself be sufficient to stimulate to the attempt, 
as domestic knowledge in a female is of more real importance than 
vain acquirements, hot that accomplishments, when properly direct- 
ed, are incompatible with domestic duties; on the contrary, they 
become intimately combined with them, because they add to the ra- 
tional enjoyments of that home which should ever be the centre ol 
attraction to the husband, to her children, and others connected with 
it ; and this ts what an ignorant, unsocia!, and unaccomplished womans 
can never render it. Itis the abuse of things from which alone 
mischief can originate, not from the temperate use of them. 

The domestic arrangements of a family belonging entirely to the 

female, the table, of course, becomes entitled to no small share of 
her attention in respect to its expenditure, appearance, and general 
_ supphes. 
Taste and judgment are highly requisite in this department, be- 
~ eause the credit of keeping a good and respectable table depends 
not (as of old) on the vast quantity of articles with which it is cover- 
ed, but the neatness, propriety, and cleanliness, in which the whole is 
served up, which alone can confer real credit on her who directs the 
preparation. | 

Dinner parties are very expensive, and certainly fall very heavy on 
persons whose incomes are moderate; such persons, therefore, 
should not support a custom productive of unpleasant consequences, - 
by lending it the sanction of their example. But if it is found requi- 
site occasionally to give dinners, it should be done in a liberal ard 
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Dinners are not so sumptuous now as they formerly were, which 
may be accounted for from the increased price of provisions; in con- 
- sequence of which, persons who possess a moderate property are 


cempelled to be as economical as possible, in orcer to support that | 


genteel appearance necessary for the promotion of comfort. 

Yet acertain degree of caution ‘is requisite in providing even a 
family dinner, as a casual visiter may unexpectedly enter, whose 
company cannot be avoided, and every man feels his consequence 
‘hurt, should such a visiter chance to drop in toa dinner not sulfli- 
ciently good or abundant; a table should therefore be furnished 
according to the income and rank of its master; thus I would not 
have a tradesman emulate the expenditure and appearance of a noble, 
nor a noble of royalty. A good plain dinner, of which there should 
be sufficient, with clean linen and decent attendance, will obviate 
every difficulty ; and the entrance of an unexpected visiter will occa- 
“sion no additional trouble, and all uneasy sensations on account of 
the appearance of the dinner, will be banished from the breasts of 
the master and mistress, by which harmony and enjoyment wil! of 

_ course ensue. 

This mode of providing a table may be extended to every class of 
society, where each individual should have a table provided according 
to the fortune which must pay for it, and such an arrangement will 
meet with the respect and approbation of all serious persons. ‘ 

Carving also, though seldom attended to, merits attention; for, 
without a due knowledge of it, the honours of a table cannot be per- 
formed with propriety, or without considerable pain. It also makes 

-a great difference in the daily consumption of afamily. 1 therefore 
recommend my readers to study this useful branch of domestie 
Knowledge, which can be attained only by constant practice, as writ- 


ten instructions can merely point out the way which practice must — 
render perfect, and without which no person can preside with honour 


at the head of a table. 

Where there are young persons in a family, it would greatly im- 
prove them, were they made to take the head of the table, under the 
superintendence of their parents, by whose saiutary directions they 
would soon discharge the duty thus thrown upon them with equal 
ease and grace, and learn more in one month’s practical employment, 
than they would in twelve morths’ observation. This would also 


prepare them to discharge their duties ina proper manner, when they — 


become mistresses themselves. For my own part, I can imagine 
nothing more disagreeable than to behold a person at the head of a 
well-furnished table, presiding only to haggle and spoil the finest 


artyies of provision, by which great waste is occasioned, and, we | 


~~ 
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may add, some disgust, because many delicate persons, when helps 
ed ina clumsy manner, absolutety loathe the peruel 1s (howeve} 
good) thus set before them. 

Every lady who fills the situation of a mistress of a famiy, will, I 
am confident, upon mature reflection, be convinced, that much de- 
_ pends on the vigilance of her conduct, as far as respects good ma- 

nagement and domestic economy ; the most trifling events should 
claim her notice, for the keen eye of a superior can alone restrain 
servants and dependants within proper bounds, and prevent that 
waste which would otherwise ensue. This is a line of conduct 
which the present price of every article of life renders still more im- 
perative. No female should ever harbour a moment’s doubt re- 
specting her power to conduct and manage a family, even if previous- 
ly unused to it, as many of her senior friends will freely give her 
their advice, and a short practical experience will soon render her 
able to estimate the best mode of management, and also ivach her © 
how to keep her family expenditure agreeable to her income, and 
how to lay out her money to the greatest advantage. To execute 
this in a proper manner, a strict account of the yearly income set 
apart for domestic expenses, should be carefully taken; and that it 
may not be ignorantly exceeded, a minute account of the daily 
expenditure should be invariably made out, by which a regular habit 
of prudent economy will be obtained: and should the expenses of 
one week then exceed their bounds, it must be made up by retrench- 
ing on those of the following weeks. For where persons depend for 
their support and comfort on the skill and active exertions of a father, 
much also depends on the mother, who, should she be a bad ma-_ 
‘nager, will soon undo all that her husband has done ;_ but should she 

understand her duties, prosperity will smile upon the family, and 
perhaps fortune may be ultimately secured. 

To prevent useless trouble in the household accounts, a F amity 
Book-KEEPER should be purchased, when the sums laid out will only 

‘require to be noted down, as the various articles are printed, with a 
column for every day in the year, by which means the exact expen- 
_diture is always ascertained for any period in a few minutes. 

Persons who possess the means, should always pay for every 
article in ready money, the benefit of which they will very soon ex- 
perience ; and tradesmen will be careful to supply such va:iable 
customers with the best of their goods. They are also willing to 
sell their goods cheaper for moncy than on credit, consequently, by 
properly attending to this circumstance, a considerable saving may 
be made in the course of a year. I would also recommend my rea- 
ders never to change their trades-people without some serious cause 
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of offence, as, after dealing s>me time with a tradesman, he consi- 
ders you a valuable customer, obeys your orders with punctual 
attention, and invariably serves you with the best goods he can 
procure, with the view of securing your future support, and a recom- 


mendation of his shop to your friends. 


Ou the contrary, those tradesmen who give long orédit, are ‘Sbhe 
ged to charge a proportional interest, without whieh they could not 
carry on their business ; and it Is this ci: cumstance which contributes 
in no smali degree tu keep up the high price of every necessary ot 
life. You will therefore easily perceive that, by having long credit, 
you will tose money, respect, and comfort. 

A person of moderate income should make every purchase herself, 
and to do this well, she should make herself acquainted with the best 
articles, and the relative value of each, by which she will occasion- 
ally make her pound go as far as many less active and experienced 
persons would two. Although 1 do not intend by the above tc 
advocate the cause of bargains, which generally in the end prove 
losses ; on the contrary I recommend whatever may be purchased te 
be of the best quality, which, you may rely on it, will go farthest _ 
Stated rules cannot be fully given, as rank, fortune, and habit, must 
determine many points; however, attentive inspection can be no 
disgrace even to the most elevated or wealthy. One great advantage 
resulting from this close attention is, that servants will soon discover 
that such a mistress must not be trifled with, and will consequently 
respect, fear, and serve her, better than they otherwise would do. 

Waste of every description should be cautiously avoided; nothing 
can be more criminal, when we reflect that there are thousands of our 
fellow-creatures suffering from want, while, by the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, we have the full enjoyment of every good thing. Waste- 
fulness, therefore, should never be tolerated in any of the necessaries 
of life. Every respectable family, by proper attention, may do much 
good to their poor neighbours, without injury to themselves, by 
properly preparing the offal of their houses, and distributing it to such 
as are in want; this would be affording much actual relict at the 
expense of little more than trouble. 

Regularity should be punctually observed in all families, as by — 
keeping good hours much time is gained. By breakfasting early the 
servants have a fairday before them; and they should, when com 
venient, be suffered to retire to rest at an early hour, by which means 
they will not be late on the following morning. 

This method will also render ree servants necessary. [fam sen- 
sible that many of my fair readers may imagine this to be of little 


eonsequence, but 1 can assure them that they cvill ultimately find. _ 
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that regular and carly hours in a family is of serious importance to. 
every branch of it, as far as relates to comfort, and it snould be 
remembered that servants have feelings equally with ourselves. | 

It is prident and economical to have a sufficient quantity of hoise- 
held articles and culinary utensils, The stock should invariably be 
well kept up, and to do this effectually, requires some consideration. 

The best, and indeed only regular method of doing this, is to keep 
a correct account of these, as well as different articles of houschold 
furniture, linen, plate, china, &c. &c. and the various articles should 
by occasionally examined, and every article replaced as soon as 
broken. ‘ ! 

Much time will also be saved, if every article is kept in its proper 
place, clean; and remember every thing should be mended the 
tnoment it is injured, and never applied to any olher use than that for 
which it was originally designed, by which mode of management 
any thing will last much longer than it otherwise would do. 

What an active person may perform in the course of one year by 
a punctual attendance to regular hours, and a persevering industry, 
would, if calculated, astonish a common observer by its extent and 
utility. In respect to servants, a mistress should be extremely care- 
fu! whom she hires, and be particular in procuring a good charectet 
from the persons with whom they have previously resided. It is alsy 
the solernn duty of a mistress, to be just in giving a character to 
such servants as leave her, because a servant’s whole dependance 
rests entirely on the possession of a good character ; destitute of 
which, inevitable ruin must follow. This isa duty, the breach of 
which nothing can extenuate ; for by giving an undeserved bad 
character to a good servant, through capri :é, eternal infamy must be 
reflected on the person who does so. Faithful, honest servants 
should be treated with respect and kindness, and when an occasion 
offers, they should be duly rewarded, which will create emulation in 
others ; but never more kept than sufficient. 

S.ould you deal on credit, a book should be kept, in which every 
article, with its weight and price, should be inserted the instant it is 
received, which will prevent imposition, and also serve as a reference. 

Ina well ragulaved family, every article should be kept in con- 
stan readiness, such as broken sugar, pounded spices, &c. by which 
much trouble will be prevented when such articles are wanted for 
immediate use. Servacts should also be required to pay the same 
attention in waiting on the family, when alone, as they do when there 
is company: this will soon become a regular habit, and visiters will 
secasion but little additional trouble, while every thing will appeai to 
go on smoothly. : 


HOW £O COOK 


CHAPTER I. 
SOUPS and BROTHS. 


As a proper mode is the first and most judicious 
step that can be taken in the display of any subject, 
so we shall commence our work with a particular de- 
scription of the manner of making all kinds of Soups 
and Broths, those articles in the 4rt of Cookery being, 
at most entertainments, whether of a public or private 
nature, first brought upon the table. 

To acquire reputation, and give satisfaction to those 
for whom any kind of provision is dressed, the first 
grand consideration of the cook should, be a particu- 
lar attachment to cleanliness, and this more 1mmeai- 
ately in the proper care of all vessels wherein such 
provision is to be dressed. 'They must be kept pro- — 
perly tinned, and, as soon as possible after being used, 
well cleaned, and placed, with their covers on, in 
some situation adapted for the purpose. Previous ic 
their being again used, examine them very strictly, 
and be careful that they are totally free from any kind 
of grease, or any particles of sand, which will be too 
apt to secrete themselves in unobserved cavities of the 
vessels. To avoid this, rub the palm of vour hand 
all round, with the ends of your fingers in the cavities, 
and if any sand is left, it will stick to the flesh, which 
will naturally draw it out. After this, wipe it all 
round with a clean cloth, and you may be pretty well 
‘satisfiec it is thoroighly cleansed for use. The pains 
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you have taken in this first degree of care will be am- 
ply repaid by the articles you “cook being, if properly — 
managed according to the rules here laid rites n, brought 
to table in the highest state of perfection. 

As a necessary prelude to the making of soups and 
broths, we shall introduce a few general. observations ; 
which we recommend as deserving the particular 
notice and attention of the cook. 

When you make any kinds of soups, more especi- 
ally portable, vermicelli, or brown gravy soup, or, 
_ indeed, any other that hath roots or herbs in it, always 

observe to lay the meat at the bottom of your pan, » 
_ with a good lump of butter. Cut the herbs and roots 
smail, lay them over the meat, cover it close, and set 
it over a slow fire: this will draw all the virtue out of 
the roots or herbs, turn it to a good gravy, and give 
the soup a different flavour froia what it would have 
on putting the water in at first.. As soon as yon find 
the gravy is nearly dried up, then fill the saucepan 
with water, and when it begins to boil skim off the fat, 
and pursue the directions given for the soup intended 
to be made. In making peas soup observe, that if 
they are old, yon must use soft water; but if green, 
hard or spring water, as it will greatly contribute to 
the preservation of their colour. One principal thing 
to be observed in making all kinds of soup is, that no 
one ingredient is more powerful in the taste than an- 
other, “but that all are as nearly as possible equal, and. 
that the soup be relished in proportion to the purpose 
- for which it is designed. 


Vermicelli Soup. 


Take a knuckle of veal and ascrag of mutton, froin 
each of which cut the flesh into small pieces about the 
size of wainuts, and mix them together, with five or 
six thin slices of lean ham. Put into the bottom of 
- your pan about four ounces of butter, and then your 
meat; to which add three or four blades of mace, two 
or three carrots, two ee | two large onions, with 2 
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_ heads of celery washed clean, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. When you 
articles are thus prepared and mixed togetlier in the 
pan, cover it very close, and set it over a slow fire, 
without any water, till the gravy is drawn out of the | 
meat. When this is done, pour it out into a pot or 
large basin; then let the meat brown, (taking care that 
it does not burn,) and put into the saucepan four quarts 
of water. Let the whole boil gently till it is wasted 
to three pints, then strain it, and mix with it the first 
gravy drawn from the meat. Set it on the fire, and 
add two ounces of vermicelli, a nice head of celery cut 
_ small, chyan pepper and salt to your taste, and let the 
whole boil about six minutes. Lay asmall French 
roll in the soup dish, pour the soup upon it, strew 
some of the vermicelli on the surface, and then serve 
it to table. 
Vermicelli Soup White. 


Wasu your vermicelli in boiling water, and leave 
it to drain on a sieve that it may not lump» boil it with 
some good gravy soup; and the moment before serving 
it up, put in a cullis a-la-reine, or the yolks of some 
eges beat up with cream or milk. It must not boil 
after the eggs are in, or else it will curdle. 


Soup a-la-Reine. | 

Take a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds 
of lean beef, to which put in six quarts of water, with 
a little salt. When it boils take off the scum quite 
clean, then put in six large onions, two carrots, a head 
or two of celery, a parsnip, one leek, and a little thyme. 
- Let the whole stew together till the meat is quite 
boiled down, then strain it through a hair sieve, and 


after it has stood about half an hour, skim it well, and 


clear it off gently from the settlings into a clean pan. 
Boil half'a pint of cream, and pour it on the crumb of ° 
a small loaf till the whole is soaked in. "lake half a 
pound of almonds, blanch and beat them as fine as 
possible, putting in now and then a little cream to es 
vent them from oiling. Then take the yolks of six 
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| hard eggs, beat them with a loaf soaked in the uream 


and mix the whole together. Put your breth in again _ 


into the saucepan, and when hot pour it to your al- 


_ 


monds. Strain it through a fine hair sieve, rubbing it 
with a spoen till ali the virtue and flavour are extracted. 
Put the whole into the saucepan, adding a little more 
cream to make it white. Set it over the fire, keep 
stirring it till it boils, and skim off the froth as it rises. 
In the meantime soak the tops of two French rolls in 
melted butterin a stew-pan till they are crisp, but not 
brown ; then take them out of the butter, and lay them 


ina plate before the fire. After remaining there a short 


time put them at the bottom of the tureen, pouring to 
them a small quantity of the soup. When your soup 
has been thoroughly skimmed from froth, 2nd is just 


read y to boil, then take it off, pour it into the tureen, 


and serve it hot to table: In making this soup, par- 
ticular care must be taken that no fat be on the surface 
of the broth at the time it is poured upon the almonds, 


atherwise the whole will ve spoiled. 


Soup Cressy. 

Cut a pound of lean ham into small bits, and put 
at the bottom of a stew-pan, with a French roll cut in 
slices, and laid on the top. ‘Take two dozen heads of 
celery cut small, six onions, two turnips, one carrot, 


six cloves, four blades of mace, and two bunches of 


water cresses. Put them all in a stew-pan, with a 
pint of good broth. Cover them close, and let them 
sweat gently for about twenty minutes, after which fill 
it up with veal broth, and stew it four hours. When 
this is done, strain it through a fine sieve or cloth, and 
put it again into the saucepan, seasoning it with salt 
and a little chyan pepper. As soon as it is simmered 
np, pour it into the tureen, putting in some Trench roil 


toasted hard. 


e Transparent Soup. 
Curt off the meat from a icg of veal as clean as you 
zan, after which break the bone in small pieces. Put 


_ the meat into a large (ng, with the bones at top, and 
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_ add to it a bunch of sweet herbs. a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, half a pound of blanched almonds, and pour 
in four quarts of boiling water. Set it over a slow fire, 
close covered, and let it stand all night. The next — 
day take it out of the jug, put it into a clean saucepan, 
and let it boil slowly till it is reduced to two quarts. 
During the time it boils be particularly careful to take 
off all the scum and fat. Strain it into a large bowl, 
and when you think the meat is per fectly settled at the 
bottom, so that no sediment can intermix with the 
soup, put it into a clean saucepan, and intermix it with 

three or four cunces of boiled rice, or two ounces of 

_ vermicelli, which you like best. When it has boiled 
about a quarter of an hour, pour it into the tureen, and 
serve it to table. 


Almond Soup. 


TAKE a quart of almonds, and beat them in a marble 
mortar, with the yo.ks of six hard eggs, till they be- 
come a fine paste. Mix them by degr ees with two 
quarts of new milk, a quart of cream, and a quarter of 
a pound of double refined sugar, beat fine, and stir the 
whole well together. When it is properly mixed, set 
it over a slow fire, and keep it stirring quick till you 
find it of a good thickness: then take it tof. pour it into 
your dish, ‘and serve it up. ‘The principal care to be 
observed in making this soup is to prevent its curdling, 
which can only be done by a it constantly stir- 
ring till it boils. a 


Soup Santé, or Gravy Soup. 

Take a pound and a half of Jean ham cw: in slices, 
and put them in the bottom of the stew-pan, with 
about two ounces of butter under them. Over the 
ham, put three ounces of lean beef, and over the beef 
the sume quantity of veal. Put in six onions eut in 
slices, two carrots, and two turnips sliced, two heads 

of celery, a bunch of sweet herbs, six cloves, and two 
blades of mace. Let there be a little water at the 
bottom, and when you have gently drawn it till it 


sticks, put in a gallon of boiling water. Leet it stew 
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gently for two hours; season with salt and chyan pep-— 


per, and strain it clear off. Having ready a carrot cut 
in thin pieces about two inches in length, a turnip, two 
heads of leeks, two of celery, two of endive cut across, 
two cabbage lettuces cut in the same manner, with a 
little sorrel and chervil. Put these into a stew-pan, 
and sweat them over the fire for abeut fifteen minutes ; 
then put them into your soup. Set the whole over 
the fire, and let it boil gently about a quarter of an 
hour; then pour it into your tureen, with the crust of 
a I*rench roll on the top, and send it to table. 


Soup and Bouille. 


Take about five pounds of brisket of beef, roll it up 
as tight as you can, and fasten it with a piece of tape. 
Put it into the stew-pan, with four pounds of the leg 
of mutton piece of beef, and about two gallons of water. 
When it boils, take off the scum quite clean, and put 
in one large onion, two or three carrots, two turnips, a 
leek, two heads of celery, six or seven cloves, and some 
whole pepper. Stew the whole very gently, close 
covered, for six or seven hours. About an hour be- 
fore dinner strain the soup quite clear from the meat. 
Have ready boiled carrots cut into small pieces with a 
carrot cutter, turnips cut in balls, spinach, a_ little 
chervil and sorrel, two heads of endive, and one or two 
of celery cut into pieces. Put these into a tureen, 


— with a French roll dried after the crumb is taken out. 


Pour the soup to these boiling hot, and add a little salt 
and chyan pepper. ‘Take the tape from the beef, or 
bouille, and place it in a dish by itself, with mashed 
turnips and sliced carrots, each in a separate small 
dish, and in this manner serve up the whole. 


Ox Cheek Soup. 
Break the bones of the cheek, and after havmg 
washed it thoroughly clean, put it into a large stew- 
pan, with about two ounces of butter at the bottem, 


and lay the fleshy side of the cheek downwards. Add 


to it about half a pound of lean ham, cut in slices 


~ 
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- Put in four heads of celery cut smal, three large onions, 
two carrots, one parsnip sliced, and three blades of 
mace. Set it over a moderate fire for about a quarter of 

~ an hour, when the virtues of the roots will be extracted; 
after which put to it four quarts of water, and let it 
simmer gently till it is reduced to two. If you mean 

to use itas soup only, strain it clear off, and put in the 
white part of a head of celery cut in small pieces, with 
a little browning to make it a fine colour. Scald two 
ounces of vermiceili, and put into: the soup, then let it 
boil for about ten minutes, and pour it into your tureen, 
with the crust of a French roll, and serve it up. If it 
is to be used as a stew, take up the cheek as whole as 
possible, and have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut 
‘in square pieces, a slice of bread toasted, and cut in 
small dices, put in a little chyan pepper, strain the soup 
through a hair sieve upon the whole, and carry it to 
table. 


Macaroni Soup. 


Mx together three quarts of strong broth with. one 
of gravy. ‘Take half a pound of small pipe macaroni, 
and boil it in three quarts of water, with a little butter 
in it, till it is tender, after which strain it through a 
sieve. Cut it in pieces of about two inches in length, 
and put it into your soup, and boil it up for about ten 
minutes. Send it to table in a tureen, with the crust 
of a French roll toasted. 


Calf?s Head Soup. 


W asu the head as clean as possible, which you will 
the more easily do by strewing a little salt on it to 
take out the slime. After it is thoroughly cleansed, 
put it into your stew-pan, with a proper quantity of 
water, and throw in a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion. 
stuck with cloves, five or six blades of mace, and some — 
pearl barley. Whien it has stewed till it is tender, put 
in some stewed celery. Season it with pepper, pour 
the soup into your dish, place the head in the middle, 
and serve it to table. 
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_ Peas Soup in the Common Way. 

Pur a quart of split peas into four quarts of water, 
with some beef bones, or a little lean bacon. Add one 
head of celery cut small, with three or four turnips. 
Let it boil gently till it is reduced to two quarts, and 
then work it through a fine sieve with a wooden spoon. 
Mix a little flour and water well together, and boi! 
them in the soup. Add another head of celery, with 
chyan pepper and salt to your taste. Cut a slice of bread 
in dice, fry them a light brown, and put them into your 
dish; after which pour in the soup, and serve it up. 


White Peas Soup. 


‘Take four or five pounds of lean beef, and put it 
into six quarts of water with a little salt. When it 
boils skim it clean, and put in two carrots, three whole 
onions, a little thyme, and two heads of celery. When 
you have done this, put in three quar ts of peas, and 
boil them with the meat till the latter is quite tender : 
then strain the soup through a hair sieve, at the same 
time rubbing the pulp of the peas so as to extract all 
their virtue. ” Split three coss lettuces into four quarters 
each, and cut them about four inches in length, with a 
little mint shredded small: then put half a pound of 
_ butter in a stew-pan that will hold your soup, and put 
the lettuce and mint into the butter, with a leek sliced - 
very thin. Stew them a quarter of an hour, shaking 
them about often; and after adding a little of the soup, 
stew them a quarter of an hour longer: then put in 
- your soup, and as much thick cream as wll make it 
white : keep stirring it till it boils, fry a French roll in 
~ butter a little crisp, ‘put it in the bottom of the tureen, 
pour the soup over, and serve it up. 


Green Peas Soup. 


Cur a knuckle of veal into thin slices, with one 
pound of lean ham. Lay them at the bottom of a 
soup-pot with the veal uppermost. ‘Then put in six 
onions cut in slices, with two or three turnips, twe 
earrots, three heads of celery cut very small, a little 
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thyme, four cloves, and four blades of mace. Put a_ 
little water at the bottom, cover the pot close, and 
draw it gently, taking particular care the meat does 
not stick to the pot. “When it is properly drawn, put 
In. SIX quarts of boiling water, and let it stew gently 
four hours, skimming it well during the time. ‘Take 
two quarts of peas, °and stew them in some of the 
liquor till tender ; then strain them off and beat them 
fine, put the liquor in, and mix them up. ‘Take a 
tammy, or fine cloth, and rub them through till you 
nave rubbed all the pulp out, and then put your soup 
in a clean pot, with half a pint of spinach juice, and 
boil it up if about a quarter of an hour: season with 
salt and a little pepper. If you think your soup not 
thick enough, take the crumb of a French roll, and 
soil it in a little of the soup, beat it in a mortar, and 
rub it through your tammy, or cloth, then put it into 
your soup, and boil it up. Pour the soup into tlie 
tureen, with half a pint of young peas and mint, stewed 
in fresh butter; then serve it up. 


Onion Soup. 

Take eight or ten large Spanish onions, and boil 
them in milk and water till they become quite soft, 
changing your milk and water three times while the 
onions are boiling. When they are quite soft rub them 
through a hair sieve. Cut an old fowl into pieces, and 
boil it for gravy, with one blade of mace. Then strain 
it, and having poured the gravy on the pulp of the 
onions, boil it ‘gently, ¥ with the crumb of a stale penny ~ 
loaf grated into half a pint of cream, and season it to 
your taste with salt and chyan pepper. When you . 
seive it up, grate a crust of brown bread round the 
edge of the dish. It will contribute much to the deli- 
cacy of the flavour, if you add a little stewed spinach, 
or a few heads of asparagus. 


Milk Soup. 
Bott a pint of milk with a little salt, and if vou 
_ please sugar; arrange some sliced bread in a dish, pour 


: 
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over part of your milk to soak it, and keep it hot upon 
your stove, taking care that it does not burn. When — 
you are ready to serve your soup, beat up the yolks 
of five or six eggs, and add them to the rest of the 
milk. Stir it over the fire till it thickens, and then 
take it off for fear it should curdle. 


Milk Soup. Another Way. 


Take two quarts of new milk, and put to it two 
sticks of cinnamon, two bay leaves, a small quantity 
of basket salt, and a little sugar. While these are 
heating, blanch half a pound of sweet almonds, and 
beat them up to a paste ina marble mortar. Mix some 
milk with them by a little ata time, and while they 
are heating, grate some lemon-peel with the almonds, 
and a little of the j juice ; ; after which strain it through 
a coarse sieve; mix all together, and let it boil up. 
Cut some slices of French bread, and dry them before 
the fire; soak them a little in the milk, lay them at the 
bottom of the tureen, pour in the soup, and serve it up. 


Milk Soup, with Onions. 
Take a dozen of onions, and set them over a stove 
till they are done without being coloured. ‘Then boil 
some milk, add to it the onions, and season it with salt. 
alone. Put some button onions to scald, then pass 
them in butter, and when tender add it to the soup, 
and serve it up. 
Rice Soup. 

Put a pound of rice and a little cinnamon into two 
quarts of water. Cover it close, and let it simmer 
very gently till the rice is quite tender. ‘Take out the 
cinnamon, then sweeten it to your palate; grate into it 
half a nutmeg, and let it stand till it is cold. Then 
beat up the yolks of three eggs, with half a pint of 
white wine; mix them well ‘together, and stir then: 
into the rice. Set the whole over a oe fire, and keep 
stirring it all the time, lest it should curdle. When it 
is ofa “ood thickness, and boils, take it up, and keep 
stirring it till you pour it into your dish. s 
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— Rice Soup, or Potage du Ris. 


Take «1 handful of rice, or more, according to the | 


quantity of soup you make; wash it well in warm wa- 
ter, rubbing it in your hands, and let it stand two hours. 
and a half or three hours over a slow fire, with good 
becf and veal gravy : when it is done, season it to your 
_ palate, and serve it up. 

Scotch Barley Broth. 

Take a jeg of beef cut into pieces, and boil it in 
three gallons of water, with a sliced carrot and a crust 
of bread. Let it continue boiling till reduced to one 
half. Then strain it off, and put it again into the pot, 
with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of celery 
cut small, a bunch of{sweet herbs, a large onion, a little 
parsley chopped small, and a few marigolds. When 
this has been boiled an hour, put in a large fowl, and 
let it continue boiling till the broth is quite good. Sea- 
son it with salt to your taste, take out the onion and 
sweet herbs, and send it to table with the fowl in the 
middle. ‘The fowl may be used or omitted, according 
to your own discretion, as the broth will be exceeding 
good without it. | 

Instead of a leg of beef, some make this broth with — 
a sheep’s head, which must be chopped all to pieces. 
Others use thick flank of beef, in which case six pounds 
must be boiled in six quarts of water. Put in thie 
barley with the meat, and boil it very gently for an 
hour, keeping it clear from scum. Then put in the 
before-mentioned ingredients, with turnips and carrots 
clean scraped and pared, and cut into small pieces. 
Boil all together softly till you find the broth very good, 
and season it to your paiate. Then take it up, pour 
the broth into your dish or tureen, put the beef in the 
middle, with carrots and turnips round the dish, and 
send it hot totable. ‘This isa very comfortable repast, 
more particularly in cold and severe weather. 


Soup Lorraine. 


_ ‘Take a pound of almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them in a fine mortar, with a very little water to keep 
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them from oiling. ‘Then take all the white part of a— 
~ large roasted fewl, with the yolks of four poached eggs, — 
and pound ail together as fine as possible. ‘Take three — 


quarts of strong veal broth, let it be very white, and 


all the fat clean skimmed off. Pour it into a stew-pan 
with the other ingredients, and mix them well together. 
Boil them gently over a slow fire, and mince the white 
part of another fowl very fine. Season it with pepper, 
sult, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put ina bit | 
of butter about the size of an egg, with a spoonful or 
tivo of the soup strained, and set it over the fire to be 
quite hot. Cut two French rolls into thin slices, and 
set them before the fire to crisp. Then take one of the 
~ hollow loaves which are made for oysters, and fiil it 
with the minced fowl: close the roll as neat as possible, 
and keep it hot. Strain the soup through a very fine 
sieve into a clean saucepan, and let it stew till it is of 
the thickness of cream. Put the crisped bread into 
the dish or tureen, pour the soup over it, place the roll 

with the minced meat in the middle, and serve it up. 
| v 


Soup Maigre. 

Pur half a pound of butter into a deep stew-pan, 
shake it about, and let it stand till it has done making 
a noise; then throw in six middle-sized onions, peeled 
and cut small, and shake them about. Take a bunch 
of celery, clean washed and picked, cut it into. pieces 
- about half an inch in length; a large handful of spinach 
clean washed and picked, a good lettuce (if it can be 
got) cut small, and a bundle of parsley chopped fine. 
Shake all these well together in the pan for a quarter of 
an hour, and then strew in a little flour : stir all together 
in the stew-pan, and put in two quarts of waiter. 

Throw ina handful of hard dry crust, with about a 
quarter of an ounce of ground pepper, and three blades _ 
of mace beat fine. Stir all together, and let it boil 
gently for about half an hour: then take it off, beat up 
the yolks of two eggs, and stir them in with one spoon- — 
ful of vinegar. Pour the whole into a soup dish, and 

eend it ta table. If the season of the year will admit, 
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a pint of green peas boiled in the soup will be a mate- 


rial addition. : 
oe . Giblet Soup. 

Take four pounds of gravy-beef, two pounds of a 
scrag of mutton, and two pounds ofa scrag of veal. Put 
these into a saucepan with two gallons of water, and 
let them stew very gently till the broth begins to have 
a good taste. Then pour it out, let it stand till it is 
cold, and skiin off all the fat. 'Take two pair of giblets 
well scalded and cleaned, put them into the broth, and 
let them simmer till they are very tender. Take out 
the giblets, and strain the soup through a cloth. Put. 
a piece of butter rolled in flour into your stew-pan, and 
make it ofa light brown. Have ready, chopped small, 
some parsley, chives, a little penny-royal, and asmall 
quantity of sweet marjozun. Place the soup over a 


_ very slow fire; put in the giblets, ‘fried butter, herbs, 


a little Madeira wine, some salt, and cliyan pepper. 
Let them simmer till the herbs are tender, and then 
send the soup to table with the giblets intermixed. 


Hodge Podge. 


Take a pound of beef, a pound of veal, and a 
pound of scrag of mutton. Cut the beef into smal 
pieces, and put the whole into a saucepan, with two 
quarts of water. Take an ounce of barley, an onion, | 
a small bundle of sweet herbs, three or four heads of 
celery washed clean and cut small, a little mace, two 
or three cloves, and some whole pepper, tied all in a 


piece of cloth; and throw into the pot with the meat 


three turnips pared and cut in two, a large carret 
scraped clean and cut in six pieces, and a small lettuce. 
Cover the pot close, and let it stew very gently for five 


- orsix hours; then take out the spice, sweet herbs, and — 


a 


onion, pour all into a soup dish, season it with sult, 


and send it to table. 


Cow Heel Soup. 


™axze four pounds of lean mutton, three of beef, 
avd two of veal; cut them across, and put them into a 
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pot, with an old fowl, and four or five slices of lean ‘ 


ham. Let these stew without any L.quor over a very 


slow fire, but be careful they do not burn to the pot — . 


ai 


aid 


As soon as you find the meat begins to stick to the | 


bottom, stir it about, and put in some good beef broth 
clear of all the fat: then put in some turnips, carrots, 
and celery cut small, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
bay leaf; then add some more clear broth, and let it 
stew about an hour. While this is doing, take a cow 
heel, split it, and set it on to boil in some of the same 
broth. When it is very tender take it off, and set on 
a stew-pan with some crusts of bread, and some more 
‘broth, and let it soak eight or ten minutes. When 
the soup is stewed till it tastes rich, lay the crusts in a 
tureen, and the two halves of the cow heel upon them. 
Then pour in the soup, season it to your palate, and 
serve it to table. 
3 White Soup. 

Take a knuckle of veal, a large fowl, and a pound 
of lean bacon: put these into a saucepan with six quarts 
of water: add half a pound of rice, two anchovies, a few 
peppercorns, a bundle of sweet herbs, two or three 
onicns, aud three or four heads of celery cut in stices. 
Stew them all together, till the soup is as strong as 
you would have it, and then strain it through a hair 
sieve into a clean earthen pan. Let it stand all night, 
and the next day take off the scum very clean, and 
pour the liquor into a stew-pan. Put in half a pound 
of sweet almonds beat fine, boil it for about a quarter 
of an hour, and strain it through a lawn sieve. ‘Then 


put ir. a pint of cream, with the yolk of an egg, stir all 


3 : Sieh 
together, let it boil a few minutes, then pour it into 


your tureen, and serve it up. 


Gravy Soup. 
Take ashin of beef, with the bone well chopped, 


and put it into your saucepan with six quarts of water, 


a pint of peas, and six onions. Set it over the fre, 
and let it boil gently till the juices of the meat are 
drawn out: then strain the liquor through a sieve, and 
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add to ita quart of strong beef broth. Season it to 
your taste with pepper and salt, and put in a little 
celery and beet leaves; and when it has boiled till the 
vegetables are tender, pour it into a  tureen, and take 
it to table. 
Spring Soup. 

TAKE a pint of young peas, some chervil, sorrel, 
“young green oniens, spring carrets, and turnips, and 
stew them in some butter till tender ; when done, add 
what quantity of good brown gravy you wish; season 
it with pepper, mace, and salt. Let the turnips and 
carrots be sliced, and be sure take off all the fat that 
rises upon the soup. 


Hare Soup. 


Cur a Jarge hare into pieces, and put it into an 
te exrthen mug, with three blades of mace, two large 
onions, a little salt, a red-herring, half a dozen car ge 
morels, a pint of red wine, and three quarts of eater, 
Bake it three hours in a quick oven, and then strain 
the liquor into a stew-pan. Have ready boiled four 
ounces of French barley, and put in; just scald the 
liver, and rub it through a sieve with a wooden spoon ; 
put it into the soup, set it over the fire, but do not let 
it boil. Keep it stirring till it is on the brink of boil- 
_ing, and then take it off. Put some crisped bread into 
your tureen, and pour the soup into it. This Is a 
most delicious rich soup, and calculated for large enter- 
tainments. If any other kind of sonp is provided, this 

should be placed at the bottom of the table. 





Partridge Soup. 


-'Taxe two large old partridges, skin them, and cut 
them into pieces, with three or four slices of ham, a 
little celery, and three large onions cut in slices. Try 
them in butter till hey are brown, but be sure you do 
not let them burn. Then put them into a stew-pan, 
with three quarts of boiling water, a few peppercorns, 
anda little salt. After it ‘has stewed gently for two | 
_ gours, strain it through a sieve, put it again into your 


“ 
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stew-pan with some stewed celery and fr.ed bread. ~~ 
When it is near beiling, pour it into your tureen, and 
serve it up hot. . 

Cray Fish Soup. 

Bort an hundred fresh cray fish, as also a fine lob- 
ster, and pick the meat clean out of each. Pound 
the shells of both in a mortar till they are very fine, 
and boil them in four quarts of water with four pounds 
of mutton, a pint of green split peas nicely picked and | 
washed, a large turnip, a carrot, an onion, mace, cloves, 
an anchovy, a little thyme, pepper, and salt. Stew 
them ona slow fire till all the goodness is out of the 
-mutton and shells; then strain it through a sieve, and 
put in the meat of your cray fish and lobster, but let 
them be cut into very small pieces, with the red coral 
of the lobster, if it has any. Boil it half'an hour, and 
just before you serve it up, add a little butter melted 
_ thick and smooth: stir it round when you put it in, and 
let it simmer very gently about ten minutes. Fry a 
French roll nice and brown, lay it in the middle of the 
cish, pour the soup on it, and serve it up hot. 


Eel Soup. 


TAKE a pound of eels, which will make a pmt ot 
od soup, or any greater weight, in proportion to the 
quantity of soup you intend tomake. ‘T’o every pound 
of eels put a quart of water, a crust of bread, two or 
three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, an onion, 
and a bunch of swect herbs. Cover them close, and 
let them boil till half the liquor is wasted : then strain 
it, and toast some bread; cut it small, lay the bread in 
your dish, and pour in the soup. ‘This soup ts very bal- 
samic, and particularly nutritious to weak constitutions. 


Oyster Soup. 


Take a pound of skate, four or five flounders, and _ 
two eels: cut them into pieces, just cover them with 
water, and season with mace, an onion stuck with — 
aloves, a head of eclery, two parsley roots sliced, some 
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pepper ar.d salt, and a bunch of siveet herbs. Cover 
them down close, and after they have simmei2d about 

an hour and a half, strain the liquor clear off, and put 
it into a clean saucepan. In the mean time take a 
quart of oysters, bearded, and beat them in a mortar 
with the yolks of six eggs boiled hard. Season it with 
pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg; and when the liquor 

_ boils put all inte it. Let the whole boil till it becomes 
of the thickness of cream, then take it off, pour it into 
your tureen, and serve it to table. 


JMutton Broth. 


Take a neck of mutton about six pounds, cut it in 
two, boil the scrag part ina gallon of water, skim it 
well, and then put in a small bundle of swect herbs, an 
onion, and a good crust of bread. When the scrag 
has boiled about an hour, put in the other part of the 
mutton, and about a quarter of an hour before the meat 

_ is done, put in a turnip or two, some dried marigolds, 
_a few chives, with parsley chopped small, and season 
it with salt. You may at first put in a quarter of a 
pound of barley or rice, which both thickens and con- 

tributes a grateful flavour. Some like it thickened 
with oatmeal, and. some with bread; and, instead ot 
sweet herbs and onions, season it with mace: but this 
is a mere fancy, and determined by the different palates 
of different people. If you boil turnips as sauce to the 

_ meat, let it be done by themselves, otherwise the fla- — 

vour, by being too powerful, will injure the broth. 


Beef Broth. 


Take a leg of beef with the bone well cracked, 

wash it thoroughty clean, and put it into your pot with 

a gallon of water. Scum it well, and put in two or 

_ three blades of mace, a small bunch of parsiey, ard a 

large crust of bread. Let it boil till the beef and 

sinews are quite tender. Cut some toasted b ead 

and put into your tureen, then lay in the meat, und 
_ pour the soup) all over 
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Take a pound and a half of lean beef, cut it inte 
small pieces, and put it into a gallon of water, with the 
under crust of a penny loaf, and a little salt. Let it 
boil till it is reduced to two quarts, then strain it off, 
and it will be very good drink.—Observe, when you 
first put the meat into the water, that it is clear of all 
skin and fat. | | 


Strong Beef Broth to keep. 


TAKE part of a leg of beef, and the scrag end of a 
neck of mutton. Break the bones well of each, and put 
to it as much water as wil! cover it, with a little salt. 
When it boils skim it clean, and put to it a large onion 
stuck with cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, some pep- 
per, and a nutmeg quartered. Let these boil till the 
virtues of the mace are drawn out, then strain the soup 
through a fine sieve, and keep it for use. 


Peal Broth. 

Srew a knuckle of veal in about a gallon of water, 
‘put in two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a little salt, and 
a blade of mace. When the meat is thoroughly boiled, 
and the liquor reduced to about one half, it will be very 
good and fit for use. | 


Chicken Broth. : 

Sxrn a large old fowl, cut off the fat, break the 
fowl to pieces, and put it into two quarts of water, 
with a good crust of bread, anda blade of mace. Let — 
it boil gently five or six hours: then pour off all the Ji- 
quor, put a quart more of boiling water to it, and cover 
it close; let it boil softly till it is good, then strain it 
off, and season it with a little salt. In the meantime 
boil a chicken, and save the liquor; and when the flesh 
is eat, take the bones, break them, and put them in the 
liquor in which you boiled the chicken, with a blade 
of mace, and acrust of bread. When the juice of the 
bones is extracted, strain it off, mix tt with the other 
liquor, and send it to table. ; | 
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 "Taxe acrust of bread, and about a quarter cf a 
pound of fresh butter; put them into a sonp-pot or 
stew-pan, witha good quantity of herbs, as bear, sor: 
rel, chervil, lettuce, leeks, and purslain, all washed 
clean, and coarsely chopped. Put to them a quart of 
water, and let them stew till it is reduced to one half 
When it will be fit for use. 'This is an excellent puri- 
fier of the blood. 


Plum Porridge to keep. 

Take a leg and shin of beef, put them into eight 
gallons of water, and boil them till the meat is quite 
tender. When the broth is strong, strain it off, shake 
out the meat, and put the broth again into the pot. 
Slice six penny loaves thin, cutting off the tops and 
bottoms, put some of the liquor to them, cover them 
over, and let them soak fora quarter of an hour: then 
boil and strain it, and put it into your pot. When the 
whole has boiled a short time, put in five pounds of 
_ stewed raisins of the sun, and two pounds of prunes. 
After it has boiled a quarter of an hour, put in five 
_ pounds of currants clean washed and picked. Let 
these boil till they swell, and then put in three quar- 
ters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloves, and 
two nutmegs, all beat fine. Before you put these into 
_ the pot, mix them with a little cold liquor, and put 
them in but a short time before the whole is done. 

When you take off the pot, put in three pounds of 
sugar, a little salt, a quart of sack, a quart of claret, 

and the juice of two or three lemons. If you think 
proper, instead of bread, you may thicken it with sago, 

Pour your porridge into earthen pans, and ay it for 
use. 


Mock Turtle Soup. 


~ Scarpa calf’s head with the skin on, and take off 
the horny part, which must be cut info pieces about 
two inches square. Let these be well washed and 
cleaned, then dry them ina cloth, and put them into a 
— stew-pan, with four quarts of water made as follows 
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Take six or seven pounds of beef, acalf’s foct, a shank 
of ham, an onion, two carrots, a turnip, a head of ce- 
lery, some cloves and whole pepper, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a little lemon-peel, and a few truflles. Put 
these into eight quarts of water, and Iet it stew gently 
Lill the broth is reduced one half; then strain it off, and 
put it into the stew-pan, with the horny parts of the 
-ealf’s head. Add some knotted marjorum, a little 
savory, thyme, and parsley, all chopped small together, 
with some cloves and mace pounded, a little chyan 
pepper, some green onions, a shalot cut fine, a few 
chopped mushrooms, and half a pint of Madeira wine. 
Stew all these together gently till the soup is reduced 
to two. quarts; then heat alittle broth, mix some flour 
smooth in it, with the yolks of two eggs, and keep it — 
stirring over a gentle fire till it is near boiling. Add 
this to the soup, keeping it stirring as you pour It in, 
and let them all stew together for another hour. V¥hen 
you take it off the fire, squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, and half an orange, and throw in some boiled 
force-meat balls. Pour the whole into your tureen, 
and serve it up hot to table. This is a rich soup, and 
to most palates deliciously gratifying. 


Portable Soup. 

"leis soup (which is particularly calculated for the 
use and convenience of travellers, from its not receiv- 
ing any injury by time,) must be made in the following 
manner. Cut into small pieces three large legs of veal, 
one of beef, and the Jean part of a ham. Put a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter at the bottom of a large cal- 
dron, then lay in the meat and bones, with four ounces 
of anchovies, and two ounces of mace. Cut off the 
ercen leaves of five or six heads of celery, wash the 
headg quite clean, cut them small, put them in with 
three large carrots cut thin, cover the caldron quite 
close,and set it over a moderate fire. When yeu find 
the gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up till you 
have got it all out; then put water in to cover the 

at: fire again, and Iect it boil gently for 


tt 
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four hours; then strain it through a hair sieve into a clean 
pan, till it is reduced to one part out of three. Strain the 
gravy you draw from the meat into the pan, and let it boil 
gently till you find it of a glutinous consistence, observing to 
keep skimming off the fat clear as it rises. You must take 
particular care, when it is nearly enough, that it does not 
burn. Season it to your taste with cayenne pepper, and 
pour it on flat earthen dishes a quarter of an inch thick. Let, 
it stand till the next day, and then cut it out by round tins a 
little larger than a silver dollar. Lay the cakes in dishes, 
and set them in the sun to dry, to facilitate which turn them 
often. When the cakes are dry, put them into a tin box, 


- with a piece of clean white paper between each, and keep 


them in a dry place. If made in frosty weather, it will be 
sooner formed in its proper solidity. 


Ox-Tail Soup. 


Cut up two ox tails, separating them at the joints ; put them 
into a stew-pan with about an ounce and a half of butter, a 
head of celery, two onions, two turnips, and two carrots cut into 
slices, and a quarter of a pound of lean ham cut very thin ; 
the pepper corns and savory herbs, and about half a pint 
of cold water. Stir it over a quick fire for a short time to 
extract the flavor of the herbs, or until the pan is covered 
with a glaze, Then pour in three quarts of water, skim it 
well, and simmer slowly for four hours, or until the tails are 
tender. Take them out, strain the soup, stir in a little flour 
to thicken it, add a glass of port wine, the catsup, and half a 
head of celery (previously boiled and cut into small pieces). 
Put the pieces of tail into the stewpan with the strained soup. 
Boil it up for a few minutes, and serve. 


Tomato Soup. 


Take twelve large tomatoes, peel and chop them; boil ripe 
half an hour, then stir in a half a teaspoonful of soda; when 
the foaming ceases add two soft crackers rolled very fine; 
add a quart of muk, one tablespoonful of butter, and boil 
fifteen minutes. Salt and pepper to taste. If too thick add 
a little boiling watery or milk. 


Clam Soup. 

Twenty-five clams, opened, raw and chopped fine; add 
three quarts of water; boil them half an hour, then add 
a pint of milk, one onion chopped fine, thicken with butter 
and flour; beat three eggs in the tureen and pour your broth 


mecOVer them boiling hot. 
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CHAPTER. 
BOILING IN GENERAL 
SECT. I 


BUTCHER’S MEAT 


AS anecessary prelude to the directions given under 
this head, we shall make a few necessary and general 
observations. Aj] meat should be boiled as slow as 
possible, but in plenty of water, which will make it 
rise and look plump. Be careful to keep it clear from 
scum, and let your pot be close covered. If you boil 
it fast, the outside will be hardened before the inside is 
warm, and the meat will be disagreeably discoloured. 
A leg of veal of twelve pounds weight, will take three 
hours and a half boiling; and the slower it boils the 
whiter and plumper tt wil be. 3 

With respect to mutton and beef, if they are rather 
under done, they may be ate without being either 
disagreeable or unwholesome; but Jarab, perk, and 
veal, should be thoroughly Gone, otherwise, they will 
be obnoxious to the sight, and consequently ungrate- 
ful to the palate. A leg of pork will take half an 
hour’s more boiling than a leg of veal of the same 
weight; but in general, when you boil beef and mut- 
ton, you may allow as many quarters of an hour as the 
ineat weighs pounds. ‘To put in the meat when the 
water is cold must be allowed to be the best method, - 
as thereby the middle gets warm before the outside 
becomes hardened. Three quarters of an hour wil 
boil a Jeg of lamb four pounds and a half weight. 
From these general directions, it would be unneces- 
sary to describe the usual mode of boiling the common 
joints of either mutton or becf. We shall therefore 
proceed to those articles which require more particu 
lar notice. : ¥ 


— 
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: To these a Calf’s Head, one half boiled, the other. 
baked. 


oe having well cleansed the head, parboil one 
half, beat up the yolk of an egg, and rub it over the 
head with a feather; then strew over it a seasoning 
of pepper, salt, thyme, parsley chopped small, shr ed 
 lemon-peel, grated bread, and a little nutmeg; stick 
biis of butter over it, and send it to the oven. Boil 
the other half white in a cloth, and put them both inte 


es adish. Boil the brains in a piece of clean cloth, with 


a very little parsley, and a leaf or two of sage. When 
they are boiled chop them small, and warm them up — 
ina saucepan, with a bit of butter, and a little pepper 
and sait. Lay the tongue, boiled and peeled, in the 
middle of a small dish, ‘and the brains round it; have 
in another dish, bacon or pickled pork ; and in a third, 
greens and carrots. 
Grass Lamb. 

WaatTeEver the number of pounds is that the joint 
weighs, so many quarters of an hour must it boil. 
When done, serve it up with spinach, carrots, cab- 
bage, or brocoli. 

A Ham. 

Port your ham into a copper of cold water, and w hen 
_ It boils take care that it boils slowly. A ham of twen. 
ty pounds weight will take four hours and a half boil- 
ing; and so in proportion for one of a larger or smaller 
size. Anold and large ham will require sixteen hours 
soaking in a large tub of soft water; but a green one 
does not require any soaking. Be sure, while your ham 
is boiling, to keep the water clear from scum. When 
you take it up, pull off the skin, and rub it all over with 
_an egg, strew on crumbs of bread, baste it with a little 
butter, and set it to the fire till it is of a light brown. 


Another Way of boiling é Ham. 


Wiru respect to its being an old ham, or a green 
one, observe the before- mentioned directions. Baye it 
- round and underneath, taking care no rusty part is left. 


- _ Put it into a pan dr pot that will properly contain it, 
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cover it with water, and put in a few cloves, thyme, — 


and laurel leaves. Let it boilor aslow fire about five 
hours, and then adda glass of brandy, and a pint of red 
wine: finish beiling in the same manner. If it is to be 
served up hot, take off the skin, and throw it over with 
crumbs of bread, a little parsley finely chopped, anda 
few bits of butter, and give it a good colour either in 
the oven, or with a salamander. If it is to be kept 
cold, it will be better to let the skin remain, as it will 
be a means of preserving its juices. 


Ham a-la-Braise 
Pare your ham round and underneath, taking care 
no rusty part is left; cover it well with meat under 
and over, with roots and spices, filling it up with water. 
The gravy that comes from the ham being exceilent 
for all kinds of brown sauces. ° 
Tongues. 

IF it be a dried tongue, steep it all night in water ; 

but if it be a pickled one, only wash it weil from the 


brine. Let it boil moderately three hours. If it is to 
be eat hot, stick it with cloves, rub it over with the 


yolk of an egg, strew crumbled bread over it, and, 


oD? 
when done, baste it with butter, and set it before the 


fire till it becomes of a light brown. Dish it up with 
a little brown gravy, or red wine sauce, and lay slices 
of currant jelly round the dish. 


Neat's Tongue, with Parsley. 

Bott it a quarter of an hour, then take it out, and 
lard it; put it in again to boil with any meat you have 
going on; when it is done, take the skin off, cut almost 
half through the middle lengthwise, that it may open 
in two parts, without the pieces coming apart, and 

serve it up with some gravy, pepper, and parsley shred 
fine. If you wish you may add a dash of lemon-juice 


Leg of Mutton, with Cauliflowers and Spinach. 
T'axe a leg of mutton, cut venison fashion, and boil 


‘tina cloth. Boil two fine cauliflowers in milk and 
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_ water, pull them into sprigs, and stew them with but- 
_ ter, pepper, salt, and a little milk: stew some spinach 
in a saucepan, and put to it a quarter of a pint of 
gravy, witha ys of butter, and a little flour. When 
all is done, put the mutton in the middle of the dish, 
the spinach round it, and the cauliflower over all. The 
butter the cauliflower was stewed in must be poured 
over it, and it must be made to appear like smooth 
cream 
Lamb’s Head. 

Wasu the head very clean, take the black part oe 
the eyes, and the gall from the liver. Lay the head 
in warm water; boil the lights, heart, and part of the 
liver. Chop and flour them, and toss them up ina 
saucepan with some gravy, catchup, and a little pep- 
per, sait, lemon-juice, and a spoonful of cream. Boil 
the head very white, lay it in the middle of the dish, 
and the mince-meat round it. Place the other parts 
of the liver fried, with some very smal! bits of bacon 
en the mince-meat, and the brains fried in little cakes 
and laid on the rim of the dish, with some crisped pars- 
ley put between. Pour a little melted butter over tho 

head, and garnish with lemon. 


Or you may dress it thus: 

‘ Bort the head and pluck.tender, but do not let the — 
liver be too much done. ‘Take the head up, hack it 
cross and cross with a knife, grate some nutmeg over 
it, and lay it in a dish before a good fire. Then grate 
some crumbs of bread, some sweet herbs rubbed, a 
little lemon-peel chopped fine, a very little pepper and 
salt, and baste it with a little butter; then throw a 
little flour over it, and just as it is done do the same, 
baste and dredge it. Take half the liver, the heart, 
the lights, and “tongue, chop them very small, with 
about a oill of gravy or water. First shake some flour 
over the meat, and stir it: together, then put inthe gray ¥ 

_ or water a good piece of butter rolled in a little flour, 
alittle pepper and salt, and what runs from the head 


in the dish. Simmer all together a few minutes, and 
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add half a spoonful of vinegar ; peur it into your dish, 
lay the head in the middle of the mince-meat, have 
ready the other half of the liver cut thin with some 


slices of bacon broiled, and lay round the head. Gaz- 
~ nish with lemon. 
Leg of Lamb boiled, and Loin fried. 

Cur your leg from the foin, and boil it three quar- 
ters of an hour. Cut the loin in handsome steaks, 
beat them with a cleaver, and fry them a good brown. 
Then stew them a little in strong gravy. Put your 
leg on the dish, and lay your steaks round it. Pour 

-on your gravy, lay round lumps of staved spinach 
and crisped parsley on every steak. Send it to table 
_ with gooseberry sauce ina boat, and garnish with lemon. 


A Haunch or Neck of Venison. 


As a necessary preparation for either of these joints, 
let it lie in salt fora week; then boil it ina cloth well 
floured, and allow a quarter of an hour's boiling for 
every pound it weighs. For sauce, boil some cauli- 
flowers, pulled into little sprigs, in some milk and wa- 
ter, with some fine white cabbage, and turnips cut in 
dice; add some beet-root cut into narrow pieces about 
an inch and a half long, and halfan inch thick. After 
your cabbage is boiled, beat it up in a saucepan with 
a piece of butter and salt.. When your meat is done, 
and laid in the dish, put the cabbage next the eauli- 
flower, and then the turnips. Place the beet-root here 
and there, according to your fancy; and have a little 
melted butter in a cup, in case it should be wanted. 
This dish is not only excellent in its quality, but par- 
ticularly pleasing in its appearance. If any is left, it 
will eat well the next day, hashed with gravy and 
sweet sauce. 
he Pickled Pork. 

AFTER washing and scraping it perfectly clean, put 
it into the pot with the water cold, and when the rind 
feels tender, it is enough. ‘The general sauce is greens, 
among the variety of which you are to make choice to 


rour own direction. 


oo 
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Pig’s Pettitoes. 

Bou. the feet till they are quite tender, but take up 
the heart, liver, and lights, when they have boiled ten 
nimutes, and shred Cia small. ‘Then take out the 
feet and split them; thicken your gravy with flour and 
butter, and put in your mince-meat, a spoonful of 
white wine, a slice of lemon, a little salt, and give it a 
gentle boil. Beat the yolk of an egg: put to it two 
spoonsful of creain, and a little grated nutmeg. Then 
put in the pettitoes, and shake ‘it over the fire till it is. 
quite hot, but do not let it boil. Put sippets into the 


dish, pour over the whole, and garnish with sliced 
lemon. 


SECT. II. - 
BOILING POULTRY 


Turkeys. 


A Turkey should not be dressed till three or four 
days after being killed, as it will otherwise not boil 
white, neither will it eat tender. When you have 
plucked it, draw it at the rump, cut off the legs, put the 
ends of the thighs into the body, and tie em with a 
string. Having cut off the head and neck, grate a pen- 
ny loaf, chop fine about a score of oysters, shred a little 
lemon-peel, and put in a sufficient quantity of salt, pep- 
per, and nutmeg. Mix these up into a light force- 
meat, with a quarter of a pound of butter, three eg 
and a spoonful orto of cream ‘Stuff the craw of the 
turkey with one cart of this composition: the other 


anust be made inte balls, ar.d boiled. When vou have 


sewed up the turkey, and dredged it with flour, put it 
into a kettle of cold water; cover it close, set it over 
the fire, and when the scum begins to rise, take it clean 
off, and then cover the kettle close. If a young one of 
a moderate size, let it boil very slowly for halfan hour: 
then take off your kettle, and let it stand for some tim 
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close Bice. when the steam being confined, will | 

sufliciently do it. When you dish it up, pour a .” 14e 

of your oyster sauce over it, lay the force-meat balls 
round it, and serve it up with the rest of the sauce 

a boat. Garnish your dish with barberries and ‘eimon. 

The best sauces for a boiled turkey are, good oyster 

and celery sauce. Make the oyster sauce thus: ‘ake 
‘a pint of oysters, strain the liquor from them, and beard 
and wash them in cold water. Pour the liquor clear off 
into a stew-pan, and put in the oysters with a blade of 
mace, some butter rolled with flour, and a quarter of 
a lemon. When they boil up, put in half a pint of 
cream, and boil the whole gently together. ‘Take the 
lemon and mace out; squeeze the juice of the lemon 

into the sauce, and serve it up in your boats or basins. 

Make the celery sauce thus: Cut the white part 

of the celery into pieces about an inch in length, and 

boil it in some water till it is tender. Then take hall 

a pint of veal broth and a blade of mace, and thicken 

it with a little flour and butter; add half a pint of 

cream, and boil them gently together. Put in vow 

celery, and when it boils, pour them into your boats. 


Chickens. 


AFTER you have drawn them, lay them in skimmed 
milk for two hours, and truss them. When you have 
properly singed, and dusted them with flour, cover 
them close in cold water, and set them over a slow fire. 
Having taken off the scum, and boiled them slowly five 
or six minutes, take them off the fire, and keep them 
close covered for half an hour in the water, which will 
do them sufficiently, and make them plump and white. 
Before you dish them, set them on the fire to heat: 
then drain them and pour over them white sauce, which 

you must have made ready in the following manner : 

Take the heads and necks of the chickens, with 2 
small bit of scrag of veal, or any scraps of mutton you 
may have by you, anc put them into a saucepan, witda 
a blade or two of mare, and a few black peppercorns, 
an anchovy, a htad ur celery, a slice of the end of » 
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— lemen, and a bunch of sweet herbs. Put to these a 
- quart of water, cover it close, and let it. boil till it is 
reduced to half a pint. “Then strain it, and thicken it 
with a quarter of a pound of butter mixed with flour, 
and boil it five or six minutes. Then put in two spoons 
ful of mushrooms, and mix the yolks of two eggs wit 
a tea-cup full of cream, and a little nutmeg grated. 
Pat in your sauce, and keep shaking it over the fire till 
it is near boiling; then pour it into your boats, and 
serve it up with your chickens. 


Fovwls. 


Arter having drawn your fowls, which you must 
be particularly careful in doing, cut off the head, neck, 
and legs. Skewer them with the ends of their legs in 
their bodies, and tie them round with a string. Singe 
and dust them well with flour, put them into cold wa- 
ter, cover the kettle close, and set it on the fire; but 
take it off as soon as the scum begins to rise. Cover 
them close again, and let them boil gently twenty mi- 
nutes: then take tnem off, and the heat of the water 
will do them sufficiently. Melted butter with pars- 
ley shred fine is the usual sauce, but you may serve 
them up with the like sauce as before directed for 
chickens. 
| Rabbits or Ducks. 

Born your duck or rabbit in a good deal of water, 
and when the scum rises take it clean off. A duck will | 
take about twenty minutes, and a rabbit halfan hour. 
Melted butter and parsley is frequently used as sauce 
for rabbits; but if you prefer onion sauce, which will 
do for either, make it thus: Peel your onions, and 
(throw them into water as you peel them; then cut 
them into thin slices, boil them in milk and water, and 
scum the liquor. About half an hour will boil them. 
When they are sufficiently boiled, put them into a clean 
sieve to drain; chop them, and rub them through a 
cullender; then put them into a saucepan, and shake 
a little flour, with two or three spoonsful of cream, and 


_a good piece of butter.. Stew them all together til 
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they are thick and fine; lay the duck or rabbit # ima 


_ dish, and pour the sauce ali over. If a rabbit, you 


must pluck out the jaw-bones, and stick one in each 
eye, the small end inwards 
Another sauce for a boiled duck may Be made thus. 

Vake a large onion, a handful of parsley clean washed 
Ga picked, and a lettuce: cut the onion small, chop 

the parsley fine, and put them into a quarter of a pint 
of good gravy, with a spoonful of lemon-juice, and a 
little pepper and salt. When they have stewed to 
gether half an hour, add two spoonsful of red wine 
Lay the duck in your dish, and pour the sauce over it 


Pigeons. 

WueEn you draw your pigeons, be careful to take 
out the craw as clean as possible. Wash them in se- 
veral waters, and having cut off the pinions turn their 
Jegs under their wings. Let them boil very slowly a 

quarter of an hour, and they will be sufficiently done. 
Dish them up, and pour over them good melted butter; 
lay round the dish a little brocoli, and serve them up 
with melted butter and parsley in boats. They should 
be boiled by themselves, and may be eaten with bacon, 
ereens, Spinach, or asparagus. 3 


Geese. 

SINGE a goose, and pour over ijt a quart of boiling 
milk. Let it continue in the milk all night, then take 
it out, and dry it well with a cloth. Cut an onion 
very small with some sage, put them into the goose, 
sew it up at the neck and vent, and hang it up by the 
legs till the next day; then put it into a pot of cold 
Ww ater, cover it close, and let it boil gently for an hour. 

‘Serve it up with onion sauce. 


Pariridges. 

Boit them quick in a good deal of water, and idee ; 

minutes malt be sufficient. For sauce, take a quarter 

of a pint of cream, and a bit of fresh butter about the 

size of a walnut. Stir it one way till it is melted, 
and then pour it over the birds. 
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Pheasants. 

‘Tuese must be likewise boiled in plenty of water. 
If it be a small one, half an hour will be sufficient, but 
if a large one, three quarters. [or sauce, stew some 
heads of celery cut very fine, thickened with cream, 
and a small piece of butter rolled in flour, and season 
_ with salt to your palate. When your bird is done, 
pour the sauce over it, and garnish the dish with thin 
slices of lemon. 


Snipes or Woodcocks. 


Snipes or Woodcocks must be boiled in good 
strong broth, or beef gravy, which you must make as 
follows: Cut a pound of lean beef into small pieces, 
and put it into four quarts cf water, with an onion, a 
hundle of sweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, six 
cloves, and some whole pepper. Cover it close, let it 
boil till it is half wasted, then strain it off, and put the 
gravy into a saucepan, with salt enough to season it. 
Draw the birds clean, but take particular care of the 
guts. Put the birds into the gravy, cover them close, 
and ten minutes will boil them. in the meantime cut 
the guts and liver small, then take a little of the gravy 
the birds are boiling in, and stew the guts in it with. 
a blade of mace. ‘Take about as much of the crumb 
of bread as the inside of a roll, and rub or grate it 
very small mto a clean cloth, then put into a pan 
with some butter, and fry it till crisp, and of a fine 
light brown colour. When your birds are ready, take 
abeut half a pint of the liquor they were boiled in, 
and add to the guts two spoonsful of red wine, and 
a piece of butter about the size of a walnut, rolled in 
flour. Set them on the fire, and shake your saucepan 
often, (but by no means stir it with a spoon,) till the 
butter is melted ; then put in the fried crumbs, give 
the saucepan another shake, take up your birds, lay 
them in the dish, and pour your sauce over them 
Garnish with sliced lemon. 
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BOILING FISH. 


Turbot. 
WHEN you have thoroughly washed an! cleansed 


- - your fish, rub some allegar over it, which will greatly 


‘contribute to its firmness. Put it in your fish-plate 
with the belly upwards, and fasten a cloth tight over 
it to prevent its breaking. Let it boil gently in hard 
water, with plenty of salt and vinegar, and scum it 
well, to prevent the skin being discoloured. Be sure 
not to put in your fish till the water boils, and when 
it is enough, take it up, and drain it. Remove the 
eloth carefully, and slip the fish very cautiously on 
the dish, for fear of breaking it. Lay over it oyster- 
patties, or fried oysters. Put your lobster or gravy 


- sauce into boats, and garnish with crisped parsley anid 


pickles. ee 
Another Way to dress a Turbot. 


Por into the bottom of your stew-pan some thyme, 
parsley, sweet herbs, and an cnion sliced. Then lay 
in your fish, and strew over it the like quantity of the 
same herbs, with some chives and sweet basil. Cover 
the fish with an equal quantity of white wine and the 
best vinegar. Strew in a little bay salt with some 
whole pepper. Set the stew-pan over a gentle fire, 
and gradually increase the heat till it 1s enough; 
when done, take it off the fire, but let the fish remain 
in the liquor, till you have made your sauce as fol- 
lows: Set a saucepan over the fire, with a pound of 
butter, two anchovies split, boned, and washed, two 
large ‘spoonsful of capers, cut small, some chives 
whole, a little pepper and salt, some nutmeg erated, 
s little flour, a spoonfil of vinegar, and a little 
water.—Keep shaking it round for some time, and 
then put on the fish to “make it quite hot. When both 
are done, put the turbot into a dish, pour some of the 
sauce over it, and the remainder mto a boat. rae 
_ the dish with horse-ra¢ish. 


FISH. | rte es, 
; Turbot en Maigre. | 
Pur irto yo.r stew-pan a pint of water, a good bit 


of salt, some garlic, onions, all sorts of sweet herbs 


-and cloves; boil the whole half an hour over a slow 
fire  J.et it settle. Pour it off clear, and strain it 
through a sieve; then put in twice as much milk as 
brine, and put the fish in it over a slow fire, letting it 
simmer oniy. When your turbot is done, you may 
serve it with any one of the following sauces: Ragout 
of egg balls, ragout of oysters, or truffles, or mush- 
recom, or a sauce hachée. 


Salmon. 

Tuts is so substantial a fish, that it requires to be 
well boiled. A piece nut very thick will take half an 
nous Boil horse-radish in the water. For sauce, 
nell some butter plain, and some other with anchovy. 
Garnish with horse-radish and sliced Jemon. 


To dress a whole Salmon for a large Company. 

WaueEn the salmon is scalded and gutted, take off 
the head and tail, cut the body through into slices an 
inch and a half thick, and throw them into a large pan 
of pump water. When they are all put in, sprinkle 
i handful of bay salt upon the water, stir it about, 
and then take out the fish. Set on a large deep stew- 
pan, boil the head and tail, but do not split the head, 
and put in some salt. When they have boiled ten 
minutes, skim the water very clean, and put in the 
slices. When they are boiled enough, take them out, 
lay the head and tail in a dish, and the slices round. 
Serve it up with plain melted butter and anchovy sauce 
Garnish with horse-radish, mixed with the slices 


| Cod’s Head. 

Take out the gills and the blood, wash tle whole 
very clean, rub over it a little salt, and a glass of alle- 
gar, and lay on your fish plate. When the water boils, 
thraw in a good handful of salt, with a glass of alle- 
gar. Then put in the fish, and let it boil gently half an 
hour (if it 3 a large one three quarters.) ‘Take it up 
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very carefully, and strip the skin clean off, set it before 
a brisk fire, dredge it all over with flour. and. baste it 
well with butter. When the froth begins tu rise, 
throw over it some very fine white bread crumbs, and 
continue basting it to make it froth well. When it is 
of a fine light brown, dish it up, and garnish it with 
lemon cut in slices, scraped horse-radish, barberries, a 
few small fish fried and laid round it, or fried oysters. 
Cut the row and liver in slices, and lay it over a little 
of the lumpy part of the lobster out of the sauce, which 
you must make as follows: Take a good lobster, and 
stick a skewer in the vent of the tail to keep out the 
water. ‘Threw into the water a handful of salt, and 
when it boils, put in the lobster, which will be done 
in half an hour. If it has spawn, pick them off, and 
pound them very fine in the mortar. Put them into 
half a pound of good melted butter: then take the 
meat out of your lobster, break it in bits, and put that 
in likewise, with a large spoonful of lemon-pickle, the 
same of walnut catchup, a slice of lemon, one or two 
slices of horse-radish, and a small quantity of beaten 
mace; season it to your taste with salt and chyan. 
pepper. Boil them one minute, then take out the 
horse-radish and lemon, pour it into your sauce-boat, 
and serve it up with your fish.—If lobsters cannot be 
procured, you may make use of oysters or shrimps the 
-same way; and if you cannot get any kind of shell fish, 
you may then add to the butter two anchovies cut 
small, a spoonful of walnut liquor, aud an onion stuck 
with cloves. 


Whole Cod. 


Pur a large quantity of water into your fish-kettle, 
which must be of a proper size for the cod, with a 
quarter of a pint of vinegar, a handful of salt, and halt 
a stick of horse-radish. Let these boil together for 
some time, and then put in the fish. When it is done 
enough (which will be known by feeling the fins, and 

the look of the fish) lay it to drain, put it in a hot fish- 
_ plate, and then in a warm dish, with the liver cut in- 
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half, and laid on each side. Serve 1t up with shrimp 

or oyster-sauce, and garnish with scraped horse-radish 
: Salt Cod. 

STEEP your salt fish in water all night, with a glass 
of vinegar thrown into it, with which take out the salt ; 
and make it as mild as fresh fish. The next day boil it, 

and when it is enough, separate it in flakes into your 
dish. ‘Then pour egg-sauce over it, or parsnips boiled 
and beat fine with butter and cream. As it will soon 
grow cold, send it to table on a water plate. 


Cod Sounds. 

Bott your sounds well, but be careful they are not 
done too much. ‘Take them up, and let them stand till 
they are quitecold. ‘Then make a forcemeat of chop- 
ped oysters, crumbs of bread,,a lump of butter, the 
“olks of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and salt, and fill 
your sounds with it. Skewer them in the shape of a 
turkey, and lard them down each side, as you would 
the breast of aturkey. Dust them well with flour, and 
put them before the fire in a tin oven to roast. Baste 
them well with butter, and when enough, pour on them 
oyster-sauce, and garnish with barberries. This is a 
pretty side-dish for a large table; or very proper in 
the time of Lent. a 7 

Soles. 

Take a pair of soles, skin and gut them. Then 
wash them thoroughly clean, and lay them in vinegar, 
salt and water, for two hours; then dry them ina cloth, 
put them into a stew-pan wita a pint of white wine, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion stuck with six 
cloves, some whole pepper, and a little salt. Cover | 
them quite close, and when enough, take them up, 
lay tiem in your dish, strain the liquor, and thicken 
it with butter and flour. Pour the sauce over, and 
garnish with scraped horse-radish and lemon. You 
may add prawns, shrimps, or muscles to your sauce, 
according to the fancy of those for whom you provide. 
This is a very good method; but t’ make a Variety, 


bas, you mav dress them as follows. 
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Take two or three pair of middling sized so.es, skin, — 
gut, and wash them in spring water. ‘Then put them 
on a dish, and pour half a pint of white wine over 
them, turn them two or three times in it, and then 
pour it away. Cut off the heads and tails Is of the soles, 
and set on a stew-pan with a little rich fish broth ; 
put in an onion cut in pieces, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, and a blade of mace. When these boil, 
put in the soles, and with them half a lemon cut in 
slices with the peel on. Let them simmer slowly for 
some time, then take out the sweet herbs, and put in 
a pint of strong white wine, and a piece of butter rol- 
Jed in flour. Let them all simmer together till the 
soles are enough. While the fish are doing, put in halt 
a pint of veal gravy, and a quarter of a pint of essence 
of ham, let it boil a little, then take up the soles, and 
pour this over them. Serve up sauce as before di- 
rected, and garnish your dish with sliced lemon aid 
horse-radish. | 


Trout. 


— Bort them in vinegar, water, and salt, witha piece 
of horse-radish ; and serve them 4p with anchovy- 
sauce and plain butter. 
Pike 

Wuen you have taken out the zdls and guts, and 
thoroughly washed it, make a good forcemeat of chop- - 
ned oysters, the crumb of half a penny loaf, a little 
lemon-peel shred fine, a lump of butter, the yolks o! 
two eggs, afew sweet herbs, and season them to your 
taste with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Mix all these 
well together, and put them into the belly of the fish, 
which must be sewed up, and skewered reund. Boil 
it in hard water with a little salt, and a tea-cup full of 
vinegar put into the pan. As soon as the water boils, 
put in the fish, (but not before,) and if it is of a middling 
size, it will be done in haif an hour. Serve it up with 
oyster-sauice in a boat, having first poured a little on 
the fish. Garnish with pickled barberries. 
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Carp. 
WuHen you kill your carp, save all the blood, and 
have ready some nice gravy, made of beef and mutton, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, mace, and onion. Before 
you put in your fish, strain it off, and boil your carp be- 
fore vou put it into the gravy. Set iton a slow fire about 
a quarter of an hour, and thicken the sauce with a large 


- piece of butter rolled in flour; or you may make your 


sauce thus: take the liver of the carp clean from the 
guts, three anchovies, a little parsley, thyme, and an 
onion. Chop these small together, and take halfa pint of 
Rhenish wine, four spoonsful of vinegar, and the blood 
of the carp. When all these are stewed gently togetber, 
put it to the carp, which must first be boiled in wa- 
ter with a little salt and a pint of wine; but take care 
not to do it too much after the carp is put into the sauce. 


Mutllets. 


THeEseE must be boiled in salt and water. When 
they are enough, pour away part of the water, and put 


to the rest a pint of red wine, some salt and vinegar, 


two onions sliced, with a bunch of sweet herbs, some 
nutmeg, beaten mace, and the juice of a lemon. Boil 
these well together, with two or three anchovies. Then 
put in the fish, and when they have simmered in it some 
tiine, put them into a dish, and strain the sauce over 


_ them. You may add shrimp or oyster-sauce according 
to your discretion. 


JMackarel. 


Gut and wash them clean, then dry them ina cloth, 


and rub them gently over with vinegar. Lay them 


straiton your fish plate, and be very careful in handling 


them, as they are so tender a fish that they will easily 


break. When the water boils, put them into your fish- 
pan with alittle salt, and let them boil gently about a 
quarter of an hour. When you take them up, drain 


them well, and put the water that runs from them into 


a sauce-pan with one large spoonful of catchup, a blade 


or two of mace, ananchey. 274 > slice oflemon. Let 


oad 
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these all boil together about a quarter of an hour, then 
strain it through a hair sieve, and thicken it with flour 
and butter. Put this sauce in one boat, and melted but- 
ter and parsley in another. Dish up your fish with their 
tails in the middle; and garnish with scraped horse- 
radish and barberries. Mackarel may be served with 
inelted butter and a little fennel, cut fine, mixed with 
scalded gooseberries ; also with sweet herbs, cat fine, 
in melted butter, with a little anchovy essence. 
Mackarel a-la Bourgeois. 

Sprit them open, put pepper, salt, mace, parsley, 
shalots, and bread crumbs, with some butter on them. 
You may either fry or send them to the oven. Serve 
them up with plain melted butter. 

Herrings. 

ScaLe, gut, and wash them, then dry them tho- 
roughly in a cloth, and rub them over with a little salt 
and vinegar. Skewer their tails in their mouths, and 
lay them on your fish plate. When the water boils, put 
them in, and about ten or twelve mmutes will do them. 
After you have taken them up, let them drain properly, 
and then turn their heads into the middle of the dish. 
Serve them up with melted butter and parsley, and gar- 
nish with scraped horse-radish. 

Fiounders, Plaice, and Dabs. 

As the similarity of these fish is so great, the me- 
_thod of dressing either must be the same. I*irst cut off 
the fins, nick the brown side under the head, and take 
out the guts. Then dry them with a cloth, and boil 
them in salt and water. Serve them up with shrimp, 
cockle, or muscle sauce, and garnish with red cabbage 


Perch. 

Pur your fish into the water when it boils, with some 
salt, an onion cut in slices, some parsley, and as much 
milk as will turn the water. When the fish is enough 
put it into a soup-dish, and pour a little of the water 
with the parsley and onions over it. Serve it up with 


melted butter and parsley in a boat. 


FISH. : 49 
Eels. 


_ Arrer skinning, gutting, and properly ey aaHis 
_them, cut off their heads, dry them, and twist them 
round on your fish plate. Boil them in salt and water, 
and serve them up with melted butter and parsley. I 
vou only boil them in sucha quantity of water as will 
Just cover them, the sc uor will be exceeding good, and 
very beneficial te weak or consumptive constitutions 


Sturgeon. 

WHEN you have cleaned your fish properly, prepare 
as much liquor as will boi! it in the following manner 
To two quarts of water put a pint of vinegar, a stick 
of horse-radish, two or three bits of lemon- “peel, some 
whole pepper, a bay-leaf, and a small quantity of salt. 
Boil your fish in this liquor, and when enough (which 
you will know by the flesh appearing likely to sepa- 
rate from the bones) take it up, and have ready the 
following sauce: Melt a pound of butter, dissolve an 
anchovy | in it, put in a blade or two of mace, bruise the 
body of a crab in the butter, a few shrimps or cray-fish, 
a little catchup, and a little lemon-juice. When it 
boils, take up the sturgeon, drain it well, lay it in your 
dish, and serve it up with the sauce poured into boats. 
Garnish with fried oysters, sliced lemon, and scraped 
horse-radish. 

Turtles. 

Tess animals not only furnish the most delicious 
repast to the epicure, but to all those who can obtain 
so luxurious a gratification. ‘They are of various sizes, 
and that the reader may be informed how to dress 
them, we shall here confine ourselves to one of about 
eighty pounds weight. ‘Take the turtle out of the wa- 
ter the night before you intend to dress it. In the 
morning cut: its throat, or the head off, and let it bleed 
for sometime. 'Then cut off the fins; scald, scale, and 
trim them and the head, and raise the callipee, which is 
the belly or under shell; clean it well, leaving ta it as 
much meat as you conveniently can. ‘Take from the 

shell all the meat and entrails, except the mon- 
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-sieur, which is the fat, and looks green: this nust alsa 


“ 


‘be baked with the shell. Wash all ciean with salt 


and water, and cut it inte pieces of a moderate size. 
Tale it from the bones, and put them with the fins 
and head into a soup-pot, with a gallon of water, some 


cait, and two blades of mace. When it boils, skim it 


clean, and put init a bunch of thyme, parsley, savory, 
ard young onions, and your veal part, except about one 
pound and a half, which must be made forcemeat of, as 
for Scotch collops, adding a little chyan pepper. When 
the veal is boiled in the soup about an hour, take st 
out, cut it into pieces, and put to the other part. The 
suits, which are considered as the best part, must be 


split open, scraped, and made clean, and cut into pieces - 


about-two inches long. Scald and skin the paunch or 
maw, and cut it like the other parts: mix them with 
the guts and other parts, except the liver, and add half 
a pound of fresh butter, a few shalots,a buneh of thyme, 
parsley, and a little savory, seasoned with salt, white 
pepper, mace, three or four cloves beaten, and a little 
chyan pepper. Stew them about half an hour over a 
good charcoal fire, and put in half a pint of Madeira 


wine, with as mueh of the broth as will cover it, and. 


tet it stew till tender, which will take abouit four or five 
hours. When it is nearly enough, skim it, thicken # 


with flour, and some veal broth, and make tt about the 


thickness of a fricasee. Let your forcemeat balis pe 
fried about the Size of a walnut, and stewed about hal 


an hour with the rest. If there are any eggs, let them 


be boiled and cleaned; but if none, get twelve or four- 


teen yolks of hard eggs. "Then put the stew (which. 


is the callipash) into the shell w th the eggs, and either 


make use of a salamander, or pet it into the oven to_ 


bake. Slash the callipee in several places, put some 
butter to it, and season it moderately with chyan and 
white pepper, salt, beaten mace, chopped thyme, pars- 
ley, and young onions. Put a piece on eacn slash, and 
some over the whole, and a dust of flour: then bake 


“jt ina brisk oven, in a tin or iron dripping-pan, The — 


back shel. which is called the eallipash, must be sear 


~ 
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soned like the cailipee, and baked in a dripping-pan, 
set upright, with four brick-bats, or any thing of that. 
kind. An hour and a half will bake it, which must 
be done before the stew be putin. ‘The fins, when 
boiled very tender, must be taken out of the soup, and 
put into a stew-pan, with some good veal gravy, not 
high coloured, a littlke Madeira wine, seasoned and 
thickened as the callipash, and served in a dish by 
itself. ‘The lights, heart, and liver, may be done the 
same way, but a little higher seasoned ; or the lights 
and heart may be stewed with the callipash, and taken 
out before you put it into the shell, with a little of the 
sauce, adding a little more seasoning; but dish it by 
itself’ The veal part may be made fricandos, or Scotch 
collops. The liver should never be stewed with the 
callipash, but dressed by itself in any manner you like ; 
except you separate the lights and heart from the cal- 
lipash, and serve them together in one dish. Be care- 
ful to strain the soup, and serve it in a tureen, or large 
china bewl. ‘The different dishes may be placed on 
the table as follows: The callipee at the head, the cal- 
lipash at the bottom, and the lights, soup, fins, &c. in 
the centre.—The fins kept in the liquor will eat well 

when cold. 


Court Bouillon for all kinds of fresh Fish. 


Pur inte your fish kettle, which must be according 
to the size of your fish, some water, a quart of white 
wine, a bit of butter, salt, pepper, a faggot of sweet 
herbs, some stewed onions and carrets: boil your fish 
in this Hquer. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
ROASTING IN GENERAL. 
SECT. I 


BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


‘THE first consideration of the cook in roasting mi st 


be to regulate the strength of her fire in proportion te 


the article she has to dress. If it is a smal! or thin 
joint, the fire must be brisk, that it may be done quick ; 
but if a large one, a substantial fire must be made, in 
order that it may gradually receive the heat, and by 
stirring up the fire, when it begins to burn up, and 
keeping the bottom clear, the meat must be roasted 
as it ought to be, and with little trouble to the cook. 
Never put salt on your meat before you lay it to the 
fire, as it will be apt to draw out the gravy. In roast- 
ing Beef, if it be a large piece, skewer a sheet of writ- 
ing, paper over the fat, and baste it well while roasting. 
When it is near enough, which you will know by the 
smoke drawing to the fire, take off the paper, then 
baste it well and dredge it with flour to make it frothy. 
Mutton and Lamb must be roasted with a clear quick 
fire. Veal requires.particular care, and must be done 
of a fine light brown colour. If it is a fillet or loin, put 
paper over the fat, in the same manner as you do beef. 
At first let it be some distance from the fire, and baste 
it with butter: but when it is got thoroughly warm 
put it nearer, and when nearly done, dredge it with 
flour. Ifa breast, put the caui over it, with the sweet- 
bread skewered on the back, and, when sufficiently 
done, take off the caul and dredge it with flour. Pork 


as well as Veal should be well done, otherwise it will r 


nauseate: but mutton and beef, if a little underdone, 


may be dispensed with. Wild Fowls must be roast- — 
ed with a clear, brisk fire, and when they are frothy, — 


4 
a 


4 
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and of a light brown colour, they are enough. Great — 
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care must be taken not to overdo them as the loss of 
gravy will produce a want of the flavour. Tame 
_ fowls require more rcasting, and must be often basted, 
-In order to keep up a strong froth, which will make 
them look well when brought to table. Pigs and 
Geese must be done with a quick fire, turned quick, — 
and frequently basted. Hares and Rabbits require 
time and care, otherwise the body will be done too 
much, and the ends too little. In roasting any article, 
aiways allow longer time for it in frosty than in mile 
weather, and take particular care that your spits are 
thoroughly clean before you put on your meat, as no- 
thing is more disagreeable than the mark of it left in 
the flesh. | 
Having laid before the cook these necessary and gen- 
neral observations in roasting, we shall now proceed to 
give directions for dressing the respective articles un— 
der this head; beginning with 


Beef. 


Tue first steps to be taken in roasting Beef we have 
already noticed in the foregoing observations. I¢ re- 
mains, therefore, only to say, that the time each joint 
will take doing must be proportioned to its weight. If 
a piece of ten pounds, it will take an hour and a half at 
a good fire. ‘Twenty pounds weight, if.a thick piece, 
will take three hours, but if thin, half an hour less ; and 
so on in proportion to the weight. When done, take it 
up, and put it into your dish. Serve it with potatoes, 
horse-radish, and pickles for sauce, and garnish the rim 
of the dish with horse-radish scraped very fine. 


Mutton and Lamb. 


Mutton and Lamb must be roasted with a quick 
clear fire. Baste it as soon as you lay it down, sprinkle 
on a little salt, and when near done, dredge it with 
flour. A leg of mutton of six pounds will take an hour 
-and_a quarter, and one of twelve two hours: a breast 
halfan hour at a quick fire: a neck an hour, and a shoul: 
der much-about the same time asaleg. In dress- 
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ing the loin, the chine (which is the two loins) and the 
saddle (which is the two necks and part of the shoulders _ 
cut together) you must raise the skin, and skewer it on, 
and when near done, take off the skin, and baste it to 
froth it up. Send some good plain gravy up with it. 


Haunch of Mutton dressed like Venison. 


Take ahind-quarter of fine mutton, stale killed, and 
cut the leg like a haunch. Lay it ina pan with the back 
downwards, pour in a bottle of red wine, and let the 
meat soak in it twenty-four hours. Before you spit it, 
let it be covered with clean paper and paste as you do 
venison, in order to preserve the fat. Roast it before a 
quick fire, and keep basting with butter mixed with 
some of the liquor in which it was soaked. When done, 
‘serve it up with some gove rich gravy in one boat, and 
sweet sauce in another. It will take about three hours 
roasting. 


A Fore-quarter of House Lamb. 


A small fore-quarter of house-lamb will take an hour 
and a half roasting; a leg three quarters of an hour. 
When it is done, and put into the dish, cut oi! the 
shoulder, and pepper and salt the ribs. Serve it up 

with salad, broccoli, potatoes, or mint sauce. 


Tongues or Udders. 


Parsoi. the tongue before you put it down to 
roast; stick eight or ten cloves about it, baste it with 
butter, and serve it up with some gravy and sweet- 
meat sauce. An udder may be roasted after the same 
manner. You may also lard the tongue nicely, but 
take care that the fire does not burn the larding. 


Veal. 


IF your fire 1s good, veal will take about a quarter of 
an hour to each pound in roasting. The fat of the loin 
and fillet must be covered with paper, as we have be- 
fore observed. The fillet and shoulder must be stuffed — 
with the following savoury composition : a quarter of a 
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onal of suet chopped fine, parsley and sweet herbs 
_ chopped, grated bread, and lemon peel ; peppex, salt, 
and a little nutmeg, and the yolk of an ege. Work 
these all well together, and stuff them into your veal 
as secure as you can, that it may not fall out while 
roasting. ‘The breast must be roasted with the caul 
on tillit is near enough; then take it off, and flour and 
baste the meat. . When you have taken it up, and put 
it into your dish, pour a little melted butter over it, and 
serve it up with any of the following sauces ; potatoes, 
brocoli, cucumbers stewed, French beans, peas, cauli- 
flowers, celery stewed. kemember in dressing any 
joint of veal that it is well done, but at the same time 
let it not be too much. If it is not done enough it will 
be too disgustful to enjoy, and if too much, the juices 
vill be lost, and the flesh eat tasteless. 


Pork. 


Pork, like veal, must be well done. If it isa loin, 
take a sharp penknife, and cut the skin across, which 
will not only make the joint more convenient to carve, 
but will also make the rind or crackling more pleasant 
to eat. A leg of pork must be scored in the same man- 
ner as the loin; if not particularly objected to, stufl 
the knuckle part with sage and onion chopped fine, 
_ with pepper and salt; or cut a hole under. the twist, 
put the seasoning there, and fasten it with a skewer. 
Roast it crisp, as it will make the crackling, of which 
most people are fond, eat the better. If you want a 
Spring, (which is not very common, though, at the 
same time, if young, will eat exceeding well ») cut off 
the shank, or inuckle, sprinkle sage and onion over it, 
roll it round, and tie it with a string. About. twe 
hours will do it. The Spare-rib should be baste 
with a little bit of butter, a very little dust of flour, and 
some dried sage shred small.. 'The principal sauces for 
any kind of roast pork are, potatoes, mustard, and 
- apple sauce, the latter of which you must make thus 


Pare, core, and slice some apples, and put them into a 


sauce pan with a little water, to prevent their burn — 
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ing, and throw in a bit of lemon-peel. When they _ 
are enough, take out the peel, bruise the apples, and 
add a piece of butter and a little sugar. When you 
have worked the whole together very fine, set it on the 
fire till it is quite hot, then put it intu your basin, and 
serve it up with the meat. If it is a !eg of pork, have 
a little drawn gravy ready against it is done, and pour 
it into the dish when you serve it up. ‘The best way 
of dressing Pork Griskin is to roast it, baste it with 
a little butter and sage, and a little pepper and salt, 
The only article used as sauce for this is mustard. 


Sucking Pigs 

WueEn your pig is properly prepared for dressing, 
out into the belly of it alittle sage shredded fine, with 
yome salt, a tea-spoonful of black pepper, and a crust 
of brown bread. Then spit it, sew up the belly, and 
lay it down to a brisk clear fire, with a pig-plate hung 
in the middle to prevent the body part being done be- 
fore the extremities. As soon as it is warm, puta 
piece of butter into a cloth, and frequently rub the pig 
with it while roasting. When it becomes of a fine 
brown, and the steam draws to the fire, rub it quite 
dry with a clean cloth, and then with a bit of cold but-_ 
ter, which will help to crisp it. Having taken it up, 
and put it into your dish, cut off the head with a sharp 
knife, and take off the collar, the ears, and the jaw- 
bone. Split the jaw in two, and when you have cut 
the pig down the back, which must be done before you 
draw out the spit, lay the two sides with the back part 
to each other, a jaw on each side, and an ear on each 
shoulder, and the collar on the shoulder. Have rea- 
dy your sauce, which yon must make in the following 
manner: Having chopped the brains, put them ina 
_ saucepan, with a tea-spoonful of white gravy, the gravy 
that runs out of une pig, (which you must be careful to 
save, by putting a basin or pan in the dripping-pan 
under the pig as soon as the gravy begins to run,) and 
a small piece of anchovy. Add to these half a pound 
of butter, and as much fluur as will thicken the gravy, 


’ 
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a slice of lernon, a spoonful of white wine, some caper 
liquor, and a little salt. Shake it over the fire till it 
is quite hot, then pour it into your dish with the pig, 
and serve it up. You may likewise boil a few currants, 
and send them in a tea-saucer, with a glass of currant 
jelly in the middle. 

As there may sometimes be a necessity for the cook's 
killing the pig herself, it may not be improper to inform 
her in that case how to proceed. Stick the pig just 
above the breast-bone, and let the knife touch its heart, 
otherwise it will be a long time dying. As soon as it 
is dead, put it into cold water for a few minutes, and 
rub it over with a little rosin beat exceeding fine, o1 
instead of that use its own blood, which will nearly 
answer the same purpose. Let it lie half a minute in 
a pail of scalding water, then take it out, lay it upona 
clean table, and strip off all the hairs as fast as possibie ; 
but if they do not come clean off, put it into the hot 
water again, and when it is perfectly clean off, wash it 
in warm water, and then in two or three cold waters, 
that, when dressed, it may not taste of the rosin. Take 
off the four feet at the first joints, slit it down the belly, 
and take out all the entrails. Put the heart, liver, 
lights, and pettitoes together ; wash the pig well in cold 
water, and having perfectly dried it with a cloth, hang 
it up. When you dress it, proceed as before directed. 


Calf’s Head. 

Wuen you have thoroughly washed, and cleansed 
it from the slime, take out the bones, and dry it well 
in a cloth. Make aseasoning of beaten mace, pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, and cloves, some bacon cut very small, 
and some grated bread. Strew this over the head, roll 
it up, skewer it, and tie it with tape. While roast- 
ing, baste it with butter, and when done, having pre- 
viously made a rich veal gravy, thickened with butter 

_ rolled in flour, pour it over, and serve it to table. Some 
like mushroom sauce, in which case make it as fol- 
lows: C.ean and wash a quart of fresh mushrooms, 
eut them into pieces, and put them into a stew-pan 
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with a little salt, a blade of mace, and a little butter. 
Stew them gently for half an hour, and then add a 


a 


pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs beaten up fine. ai 


_ keep stirring it till it boils, then pour it into a boat, 


and serve it up with the head. ‘This is an excellent ~ 


‘sauce for fowls or turkeys. 
Ham, or Gasnmon of Bacon. 3 
WhHuIicHEVER you dress of these, take off the skin 


or rind, and lay the meat in luke-warm water for two _ 


or three hours. ‘Then put it into a pan, pour over it 
a quart of Canary wine, and let it soak about half an 


- hour. When you have spitted it, put a sheet of clean 
paper over the fat. side, pour the Canary, in which it | 


was soaked, into the dripping-pan, and baste the meat 
with it all the time it is roasting. When it is enough, 
_ take off the paper, and dredge it well with crumbled 
bread and parsley shred fine. Make the fire brisk, and 


brown it well. If you serve it up hot, garnish with - 


raspings of bread; but if cold for a second course, gar- 
nish with grecn parsley. 


SECT. II. 


ROASTING POULTRY. 
Turkeys. 


Wuen your Turkey is properly trussed for dress 


ing, stuff it with the following ingredients: Take four 


ounces of butter, or chopped suet, some grated bread, 


a little lemon peel, parsley, and sweet herbs chopped 
together, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, alittle cream, and 
the yolks of two or three eggs; work these all well to- 
gether, and fill the craw with it. Let your fire be very 


brisk, and when you put it down paper the breast, and — 


let 1¢ continue on till near done; then take it off, dredge 
it with flour, and keep basting it till it is done. If it is 
a large turkey, serve it up with gravy alone, or brown 


celery, or mushroom sauce. If it is a turkey-poult, 


r 


wi 
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serve It up with gravy and bread sauce, the latter ot 
which make thus: Cut the crumby part of a penny 
loaf into thin slices, put it into a saucepan with cold 
_ water, a few pepper corns, a little salt, and an onion : 
boil it till the bread is quite soft, and then beat it very 
fine: put it into a quarter of a pound of butter, with 
two spoonsful of thick cream, and when it boils up. 
pour it into a basin, or boat, and serve it up with tlie 
turkey. A middling sized turkey will take more Nan 
an hour, a small one three quarters of an hour, and a 
very large one an hour anda half. In dressing these, 
as well as fowls, always let your fire be clear and 
brisk. 


- 


Fouls. 


Wuen your fowls are laid to the fire, singe them, 
then baste them with butter, and dredge over some 
flour. When the smoke begins to draw to the fire, 
baste and dredge them again: let the fire be brisk, 
and send them to table with a good froth. The pro- 

per sauces for roast fowls are, gravy, eas, mushroom, 
_ or celery-sauce, the latter of which make thus : Wash 
and pare a large bunch of celery very clean, cut it into 
thin bits, and Vil it gently ina little water till it is 
tender : then add a little beaten mace, nutmeg, pep- 
per, and-salt, and thicken it with a large piece of but- 
ter rolied in flour : then give it a boil, and serve it up in 
a boat. ‘To the water in which you boil the celery 
: put a half pint of cream, which will make it very rich 
and substantial. This is an excellent sauce, not only 
for fowls but also for partridges, or any other game ot 
the same kind. | 


Chickens. 


Be particnlarly careful in drawing your chickens, 

* which done, cut off their claws, and truss them for 
dressing. Put them down to a good fire, and singe. 
dust, ‘and baste them with butter. When they are 
enough, froth them, and lay them in your dish, S xrve 

‘ them: uo with parsley and butter poured over them, eud 
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gravy and mushroom sauce in boats. A large chicken 
will take half an hour, a small one twenty minutes. 


Green Geese. 


Wuen the goose is properly cleaned, and ready for 
dressing, put into the body a large lump of butter, then 
spit it, and lay it down to a brisk clear fire. Singe it, 
dredge it with flour, and as soon as it begins to receive 
- the heat of the fire, baste it well with butter, which 
«vill occasion the flesh to rise, and make it look well. 
When you think it near enough, dredge it again with 
flour ; and baste it till the froth rises, and it isof a clear 
light brown. When done, take it up, and put it into 
your dish, having ready the following sauce: Melt 
some butter, and put it into a spoonful of sorrel juice, a 
little sugar, and a few sealded gooseberries. Pour it 
into your sauce-boat, and send it up hot with the goose 
to table. You may likewise add gravy and apple- 
sauce, and garnish your dish with a crust of bread gra- 
ted very fine. 


Al Stubble Goose 


Take two onions, with a few leaves of sage wash- 
ed clean, and chop them as fine as possible. Mix with 
them a large piece of butter, some salt, and pepper. 
Put this into the body of the goose, then tie both ends, 
and put it down to the fire to roast. Singe and dredge it 
with flour, and when it is thoronghly hot, baste it with 
fresh butter. When near done dredge it again, 
and keep basting it till the froth rises, and the steain 
draws to the fire, then take it up, and put it Into your. 
dish, pour a little boiling hot water over it, and serve 
it up with good gravy-sauce in one boat, apple-sauce 
in another, and mustard. ; 


Ducks. 


You must prepare them for the spit in the same 
manner you do geese, by putting into the body some 
sage and onion. chopped fine, with pepper and salt. 


When vou lay them down, singe, dust, and baste them ‘4 


3 
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with putter, and a good fire will roast them in about 
twenty minutes. Before you take them up, dust them 
witi: flour, and give them another basting with butter 
to make them froth and look brown. Your gravy 
must be made of the gizzard and pinions, with an onion, 
a tea-spoontul of lemon-pickle, a few grains of pepper 
a large blade of mace, and a tea-spoonful of catsup 
When they are thoroughly stewed, strain off the gravy, 
put some into the dish with the ducks, and the remain- 
der in a boat or basin. Wild ducks must be done in 
the same manner. 
Pigeons. 

Arrer you have drawn your Pigeons, and taken the 
craws clean out, wash them in several waters. When 
you have dried them, roll a good lump of butter in some 
chopped parsley, and season it with pepper and salt. 
Put this into your pigeons, then spit, dust with flour, 
and baste them. When enough, serve them up with 
parsley and butter for sauce, and, if in season, garnish 
your dish with bunches of asparagus. A good fire will 
roast them in twenty minutes, 


Larks. 


Take a dozen of Larks, put therm on a skewer, and 
tie both ends of the skewer to the spit. Dredge and 
baste them, and in about ten or twelve minutes they 
will be done. Make your sauce thus: take the crumb 
of half a penny loaf, shred it very fine, and put it into 
a stew-pan or frying pan, with a piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut. Shake it over a gentle fire till 
it is of a light brown, then lay it between your birds on. 
your plate or dish, and pour a little melted butter over 
them. 


a 


Rabbits. 
WuaeEn you have cased your rabbits, skewer their 
heads upon their backs, their fore “egs mc their ribs, 


and the hina legs double. Take the crumb of half a 


penny loaf, a littie parsley, thyme, sweet-marjorum, and 


lemon-peel. Shred all these fine, and season them with 
pepper salt, and nutmeg. Mix them up intu a light 
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stuffing with two eggs, a little cream, and. a q arter of << 
a pound of butter. Put this into their belies, sey 
them up, and dredge and baste them well with butter 
When done, take them up, chop the livers after boil | 
ing, and lay them in lumps round the edge of your dish. + 
Serve them up with parsley and butter for sauce. 

‘To roast a rabbit hare fashion, you must lard it with 
bacon, and baste it in the same manner you do a hare, 
directions for which you will find in the next section. 
If you lard it, make gravy sauce; if not, white sauce 
wil! be most proper. 


SECT. ITI. 


ROASTING GAME. 


Pheasants and Partridges. 


THE su.ue methods are to be taken in dressing ei- 
ther of these birds. When you have spitted and ‘laid 
them down, dust them with flour, and baste them often 
with fresh butter, keeping. them at a good distance 
from the fire. About half an hour will roast. them. 
Make your gravy of a scrag of mutton, and_ put into 
the sauce-pan with it a tea- -spoonful of lemon-pickle, 
-a large spoonful of catsup, and the same of brown- 
ing.* Strain it, and put a little into the dish with the 
birds. Serve them up with the remainder in one ba- 





* As we shall have frequent occasion to mention the article BROWN- 

ING, it will be necessary here to give proper directions how to make 
it.—Beat small four ounces of treble refined sugar, and put it into a 
frying pan with one ounce of b 1tter.—Set tt over a clear fire, and mix 
it well together. When it begins to be frothy by the sugar dissolving, 
hold it higher over the fire, and have ready a pint of : ed wine. When 
the sugar rand butter i is of a deep brown, pour in a litle of the wine, 
and stir it well together; then add more wine, ana 4939 st irring it all 
the time. Put in ‘half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, six c.oves, four. 

shalots peeled, two or three blades of mace, three spoonsial of 
catsup, a iittle salt, and a rind of one lemon. Boil them slowly 2. ut 2 
{en mnutes, and then pour it into a basin. When cold, take c Cl. une 
scum very clean, and bottle it up for use. 
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_ gin, and bread sauce in otiee By way of ornament | 
fix one of the principal feathers of the pheasant. in its 
Petal, 

Woodcocks or Snipes. 

TuHeEsE birds are so peculiar from all others, that 
they must never be drawn. When you have spitted 
them, take the round of a threepenny loaf, and toast 
it nice and brown; then lay it in a dish, under the 
birds, and when you put them to the fire, baste them 
with a little butter, and let the trail or gut drop on the 

toast. When they are done, put the toast in a dish, 

and lay the birdson it. Pour about a quarter of a pint 
of gravy into the dish, and set it over a lamp or chafing- 
dish for three or four minutes, and then take it hot to 
table. A woodcock wiil take about twenty minutes 
roasting, and a snipe fifteen. 


Hares. 


WHEN your hare is cased and properly trussed for 
dressing, make a stuffing thus: Take a large slice of 
bread, and crumble it very fine, put to it a quarter of 
a pound of beef marrow, or suet, the like quantity ot 
butter, the liver boiled and shred fine, a sprig or.two of | 
winter savory, a bit of lemon-peel, an anchovy, a little 
chyan pepper, and halfa nutmeg grated. Mix these 
well together with a glass of red wine and two eggs, 
put it into the belly of the hare and sew it up. When 
you have spitted it, and laid it before the fire, put into 
your dripping-pan a quart of milk, and keep basting 
your hare with it till there is little left. When it is 
nearly done, dredge it with flour, and baste it with but- 
ter till it is properly frothed. Tf it isa small hare it 
will take about an hour and a half; and if alarge one 
two hours. When done, put it into your dish, and 

_ serve it up with plenty of good rich gravy, and some 
currant-jelly warmed in a cup; or red wine and sugar 
done to a syrup thus: Take a pint of red wine, put it - 
- into a quarter of a pound of sugar, set it over a slow 
&re, and let it simmer for a quarter of an hour; then 


_ take it off, and pour it into your sauce-bvat or basin. 
un GC aoe 
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Venison. Me) BK ose 
Take a hiunch of venison, and when you have 
spitted it, rub some butter all over it. Take four 
sheets of clean paper, well buttered, two of which put 
on the haunch. ‘Then make a paste with some fiour, 
a little butter and water; roll it out half as big as your 
haunch, and put it over the fat part ; cover this with 
the other two sheets of paper, and tie them fast with 
packthread. Lay it to a brisk fire, and baste it well 
all the time it is roasting. When it is near done, take 
off both paper and paste, dredge it well with flour, 
and baste it with butter. As soon as it becomes of a 
light brown, take it up, and serve it to table with 
brown gravy, currant-jelly, or the syrup mentioned 
in the preceding article for a hare. A haunch will 
take about three hours roasting. 


—_——_— 


SECT. IV. 
ROASTING FISH. 


To roast Sturgeon. 


Pura piece of butter rolled in flour into a stew-pan, 
with salt, pepper, parsley, onions, sweet herbs, cloves, 
half a pint of water, and a little vinegar. Stir it over the 
fire, and when it is luke-warm take it off, and put your 
sturgeon in to steep. When it has taken the flavour 
of the herbs, roast it, and serve it up with any vege 
table sauce you think fit. | 


. Roasted en Gras. 

Larp it with fat bacon, roast it, and serve it wit? 
a ragout of truffles, morels, mushrooms, veal, sweet 
bread, We. 
| } Lobsters. 
Wuen you have half boiled your lobster take it 
out of the water, rub it well with butter, and lay it 
before the fire; continue basting it with butter till it 
has a fine froth, and’ the shells look of a dark brown, 
‘hen put it inte your dish, and serve it up with plain 
melted butter 11 a sauce-boat. 
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BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


TIL only method to be observed previous to this 
mode of cookery, is to have the pans, or whatever 
vessels you send your provisions in to the oven, per- 
fectly clean, so that the care you have taken in pre- 
paring the article may not be injured from neglect in 
cleanliness. 


Rump of Beef a-la-Braise. 


Cur out the bone quite clean, then beat the flesh 
well with a rolling-pin, and lard it with a piece of 
bacon cut out of the back. Season your bacon with 
pepper, salt, and cloves, and lard across the meat, 
that it may cut handsomer. Season the meat with 
pepper, salt, and cloves; put it into an earthen pot 
with all the broken bones, half a pound of butter, 
some bay leaves, whole pepper, one or two. shalots, 
and some sweet herbs. Let the top of the pan be 
covered quite close, then put it into the oven, and it — 

will be done in about six hours. When enous a, skim 

off the fat clean, put the meat into a dish, a d serve 
it up with a good ragout of mushrooms, truffles, force- 
meat-balls, and yelks of eggs. Let the gravy which 
comes from the beef be added, nicely seasoned, to 
those ingredients. | 


Calf’s Head. 


WueEn you have properly cleansed the head, put 
it into a large earthen dish, or pan, and rub the inside 
with butcer. Put some long iron skewers across the 

_top of the dish, and lay the head on them. Grate 
some nutmeg all over the head, with a few swect 
herbs shred small, some crumbs of bread, and a little 
~ emon-peel cut fine. Then flour it all over, stick 
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pieces of butter in the eyes, and on different ae bli 


the head, and send it to the oven. You may throw | 


a little pepper and salt over it, and put inte the dish 
a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, a blade of mace, 
sume Whole pepper. two cloves, and a pint of water, 
and boil the brains with some sage. When the head 
is enough, lay it on a dish, and put it before the fire 
io keep warm; then stir all together in the dish, and 
put it into a saucepan, and when it is quite hot strain 
it off, and pour it into the saucepan again. Put ina 
piece of butter rolled in flour, the sage and brains 
chopped fine, a spoonful of catsup, and two of red 
wine. Boil them well together, pour the whole over 
the head in a dish, and send it to table. 


Pigs. 
Lay your pig into a dish well buttered, flour it all 


over, rub some butter on the pig, and send it to the 
oven. When you think it is enough, take it out, rub 


it over with a buttered cloth, and put it into the oven 


again till it is dry; then take it out, lay it in a dish, 
and cut it up. Skim off the fat from tie dish it was 
baked in, and some good gravy will remain at the 
bottom. Put this to a little veal gravy, with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and boil it up with the bzains ; 
then pour it into a dish, and mix it well with the 
sage that comes out of the belly of the pig. Serve it 
up hot to table with apple-sauce and mustard. | 


A Bullock's or Calf’s Heart. 


"Take some crumbs of bread, chopped suet, (or a 
bit of butter,) parsley chopped, sweet marjorum, le- 
mon-peel grated, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, with the 
volk of an egg: mix these all well together , stuff the 
heart with it, and send it to the oven. When done, 
serve it up with gravy, melted butter, and currant: 
jelly in boats. The same methods are to be used 


whether you bake or roast it; but if care is taken, — 


baking it is the best way, as it ‘will be more regularly 
lone than it can be by roasting. ; 


fay } 
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SECT. IL. 


BAKING FISH. 
Cod’s Head. 


WueEn it is thoroughly cleansea and washed, .ay 
it a the dish, which you must first rub round with 
butter. Put in a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion stuck 
with cloves, three cr four blades of mace, some black 
and white pepper, a nutmeg bruised, a little lemon- 
peel, a piece of horse-radish, and a quart of water. 
Dust the head with flour, grate a little nutmeg over 
it, stick bits of butter on various parts, and sprinkle 
raspings all over it, and send it to the oven. When 
done, take the head out of the dish, and put it into 
that itis to be served up in. Set the dish over boil- 
ing water, and cover it close to prevent its getting 
cold. In the mean time, as expeditiously as you can, 
pour al! the liquor out of the dish in which it was _ 
baked into a saucepan, and let it boil three or four 
minutes: then strain it, and put to it a gill of red 
- wine, two spoonsful of catstip, a pint of shrimps, half 
a pint of oysters, a spoonful of mushroom pickle, and 
a quartern of butter rolled in flour. Stir all well to- 
gether, and let it boil till it is thick; then strain it, 
and pour it into the dish. Have ready some toasted 
bread cut three corner ways, and fried crisp. Stick 
some pieces of toast about the head and mouth, and 
lay the remainder round the head. Garnish your dish 
with crisped parsley, lemon notched, and scraped 
horse-radish. ‘This method is equally good for 
roasting. 

Salmon 


‘lake a piece of salmon, or five or six pounds 


- weight, (or larger according to your company,) and 


cut it into slices about an inch thick, after which 
make a forcemeat thus: Take some of the flesh of the 
salmon, aad the same quantity of the meat of an eel 
Bee 6* i 
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with a few mushrooms. Season it Ww ith pepper, s salt, 
nutmeg, and cloves, and beat all together till it is very 
fine. Boil the crumb of a roll in milk, and beat it up 
with four eggs till it is thick; then let it cool, add 
four more raw eggs to it, and mix the whole well to- 
gether. Take the skin from the salmon, and lay the — 
slices it. a dish. Cover every slice with the forcemeat, 
pour sore melted butter over them, with a few crumbs 
of bread, and place oysters round the dish. Put it into 
the oven, and when it is of a fine brown, pour over a 
little melted: butter with some red wine boiled in it, 
and the juice of a lemon, and serve it up hot to table 


Carp. 


Take a brace of carp, and having greased the pan, 
mn which they are to be baked, with butter, put them 
mto it. Let it be of such a size as will hold them at 
full length, otherwise they will be ant to break. When 
you have put them into the pan, season them with a 
little black and white pepper, mace, cloves, nutmeg, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, and an anchovy : 
then pour in a bottle of white wine, cover them close, 
and put them into the oven. If of a large size they 
will take an hour baking ; but if.small, a less time will 
do. When enough, talee them out ee, the pan, and 
lay them in adish. Set it over boiling water to keep 
it hot, and cover it close. Pour all the liquor in which 
they were baked into a saucepan ; let it boil a minute 
or two, strain it, and add half a pound of butter tone 
ed in flour. Keep stirring it all the time it is boiling 
squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and put in a pr 0- 
per quantity of salt, observing to skim all the fat off 
the liquor. Pour the sauce over the fish, lay the roes 
round them, and garnish with lemon. 


Eels and Lampreys. 


Cur off their heads, gut them, and take out. the 
blood from the bone as clean as possible. Make a 
foreemeat of shrimps or oysters chopped small, half a 
penny loat crumbled, a Jittle lemon-peel shred fine, the | 
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yolks of two eggs, and a little salt, pepper, and nut- 
meg. Put this into the bellies of the fish, sew them 
up, “and turn them round on the dish. Put flour and 
butter over them, pour a littie water into the dish, 
and bake them in a moderate oven. When done, 
take the gravy from under them, and ski.n off the fat, 
strain it through a hair sieve, and add one tea-spoon- 
ful of lemon-pickle, two of browning, a large spoonful 
of walnut catsup, a glass of white wine, an anchovy, 
and a slice of lemon. Let it boil ten minutes, and 
‘thicken it with butter and flour. Garnish with lemon 
and crisped parsley. 
Herrings | 

ScaLe, wash, and dry them well ina cloth, ees 
lay them ona board, and ‘take a little black pepper, 
few cloves, and plenty of salt ; mix them together, at 
rub the fish all over with it. Lay them straight i ina 
pot, cover them over with vinegar, put ina few bay- 
leaves, tie a strong paper over the top, and bake them 
in a moderate oven. ‘They may be eat either hot or 
cold; and if you use the best vinegar, they will keep 
good for two or three months. 

Sprats may be done in the same manner, and either 
of them will furnish an occasional and pleasing relish. 


Turbot. 


TAKE a dish about the size of the turbot, rub but- 
ter thick all over it, throw on a little salt, a little bea- 
ten pepper, half a large nutmeg, and some parsley 
chopped fine. Pour in a pint of white wine, cut off 
the head and tail, and lay the turbot in the dish; pour 
another pint of white wine all over, grate the other 
half of the nutmeg over it, a little pepper, some salt, 
and chopped parsley. Lay a piece of butter here and 
‘there all over, then strew it with flour and crumbs of 
bread, Being thus prepared, send it to the oven, and 
let it be done of a fine brown colour. When you take 
it out, or have it home, put the turbot into the dish in 
which you mean to serve it up, then stir the sauce in 
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the dish it was baked in, pour it into a saucepan, 
shake in a little flour, let it boil, and then stir in a 
piece of butter with two spoonsful of catsup. Wher 
the whole boils, pour it into basins, and serve it up 
with the fish. Garnish your dish with lemons; and you~ 
may add what other sauce you fancy, as shrimps, an- 
_chovies, mushrooms, &c. 


Pike, with forcemeat. 


Prepare your pike thus :—Gut it, without cut- 
ting it open, and take care it is well cleaned. Cut a 
notch down the back from head to tail, turn it round, 
and fasten the tail in the mouth. Make your force- 
meat thus: Take the udder of a Jeg of veal, or the 
kidney part of a loin of lamb, some fat bacon cut in 
dice, the spawn or melt of the fish, some green onions, 
« mushroom or two, or truffles, parsley and salt, and a 
Jitde nutmeg and pepper: add a bit of butter to fry 
it chop it all well, with the crumb of a French roll 
soaked in cream or milk. Pound all together in a 
large mortar, with three or four eggs: try if it is sea- 
soned to your mind, fill the belly of your fish with it, 
close up that part which was cut in the back, and make 
it nice and even. ‘Then take two or three eggs, beat 
them up, daub the fish well over with it, and strew on 
some crumbs of bread. Put it in a gentle oven, and 
proportion the time according to the size of your fish. 
When done use the following sauce’ take two or three 
ladles of good gravy, and add to it three large spoons- 
ful of whole capers, some parsley chopped fine, the 
juice of two lemons, and a little minced shalot. Pour 
this into a boat or basin, and serve it up hot with 
your fish. Garnish with fried parsley. A piper may 
be baked the same as the pike. 


Mackarel. 


Cur their heads off, wash and dry them mm a cloth, 
cut them open, rub the bone with a little bay-salt, 
beat fine: take some mace, black and white pepper, 


and a few cloves, all beat fine ; lay them ma long __ 
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pan, and between every layer of fish put two or three 
bay leaves, and cover them with vinegar. ‘Tie writing 
paper over them first, and then thick brown paper 
doubled. "They must be put into a very slow oven, 
and will take a long time doing. When they are 
enough, uncover thein, and let them stand till they 
are cold, then pour away all the vinegar they are 
boiled in, cover them with some more vinegar, and put 
in an onion stuck with cloves. Send them to a very 
slow oven again, and let them stand two hours, When 
completely done, put them aside, and they will keep 
good a considerable time. When you take them out, 
let it be with a slice, as your hands will be apt to 
break and spoil them. ‘They make a most excellent 
occasional repast. 


CHAPTER V 


BROILING. 


IN this mode of cooking, three things are to be prin 
cipally observed. First, “that your “eridiron is tho 
roughly clean, and your fire quite oleh’ Secondly, 
that you turn your meat quick and often while broiling, 
as it will be a means of preserving the juices. And, 
thirdly, to have your dish placed on a chafing-dish of 
hot coals, that by putting one piece afler another into 
‘tas they are done, the whole may be taken quite hot 
to table. 


—--—_ — 


° SECT. . 


BUTCHER’S MEAT and POULTRY. 


Beef Steaks. 


Ler your steaks be cut off the rump of be an about 
half an inch thick; take care to have your fire clear, 
_and rub your gridiron well with beef suet. When it 

vis hot lay on your steaks; let them broil till the side 
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next the fire is brown; then turn them, and when the 

other side is brown, lay them on a hot dish, with a_ 

slice of butter between each steak: sprinkle a little — 
pepper and salt over them, and let them stand two or 
three minutes; in the mean time slice a shalot: as thin’ 
as possible into a spoonful of water ; Jay on your steaks 
again, and keep turning them till they are enough; then 
put them on your dish, pour the shalot and water over 
them, and send them to table. Add for sauce horse 

radish and pickles. Garnish with scraped borse-radish. 


Mutton Steaks. 


Cur your steaks about half an inch thick, and if it 
be the loin, take off the skin with a part of the fat. 
When your gridiron is hot, rub it with fresh suet, lay 
on your steaks, and keep turning them as quick as 
possible: if you do not take great care, the fat that 
drops from them into the fire will smoke and spoil 
them: but this may be in a great measure prevented, 
by placing your gridiron on a slant. When enough 
put them into a hot dish, rub them well with butter, 
slice a shalot very thin into a spoonful of water, and 
pour it on them, with a spoonful of catsup. Serve 
them up hot, with scraped horse-radish and pickles. 


Pork Chops. 


In broiling these the same rules are to be observed 
as those given for mutton chops, except with this dif- 
ference, that they require more doing. When they 
are enough, puta little good gravy to them: and in 
order to give them an agreeable flavour, strew over 
a little sage shred very fine. The only sauce is 
mustard. 

Ox Palates. 


PREPARE your palates for broiling thus: having 
peeied them, put into a stew-pan a little butter rolled 
in flour, salt, and pepper, two shalots, a clove of garlic, 
— two cloves, parsley, a laurel leaf, thyme, and as much 
milk as will simmer your palates till tender. When 
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this is done, take them out, and rub over them the 
yolks ofeggs with bread crumts; then put them on 
your gridiron, broil them slowly, and when enough 
serve them up with sharp sauce. 


Chickens. 


Sp.ir your chickens down the back, season them 
with pepper and salt, and lay them on the gridiron 
aver a clear fire, and ata great distance.. Let the 
insides continue next the fire till they are nearly half 
dene: then turn them, taking care that the fleshy: 
sides do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a 
fine brown. Have ready good gravy sauce, with 
some mushrooms, and garnish them with lemon and 
the livers broiled ; the gizzards cut, slashed, and broil- 
ed, with pepper and salt. Or you may make the fol- 
lowing sauce: take a handful of sorrel, and dip it in 
boiling water ; then drain it, and have ready half a 
pint of good gravy; a shalot shred small, and some 
parsley boiled very green; thicken it with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and add a glass of red wine ; 
then lay your sorrel in heaps round the chickens, and 
pour the sauce over them. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


‘Pigeons. 


Pigeons may be broiled either whole or slit, and 
must be done very slowly over aclear fire. If you 
broil them whole, take some parsley shred fine, a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut, with a little pepper 
and salt, and put into their bellies, tying both ends 
with a bit of coarse thread. If you split them, season 
the inside with pepper and salt; and when done, 
serve them up with parsley and butter poured over 
them. They will ke quicker done by being slit : but 
the best method is to broil them whole. 

No 4 K 
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BROILING FISH. 


Fresh Salmon. 


o— 


Curt some slices from a fresh salmon, and wipe them 
clean and dry ; then melt some butter smooth and fine, 
_ witaa little flour and basket salt. Put the pieces o1 

‘saimon into it, and roll them about, that they may be 

covered all over with butter. Then lay them on a nice 

Clean gridiron, and broil them over a clear but slow 
Gre. While the salmon is broiling make your sauce — 
thus: take two anchovies, wash, bone, and cut them 
tuto small pieces, and cut a leek mtothree or four long 
pieces. Seton asaucepan with some butter and a little 
flour, put in the anchovies and leek, with some capers 
cut small, some pepper and salt, and a little nutmeg ; 
add to them some warm water, and two spoonsful of | 
vinegar, shaking the saucepan till it boils; and then 
keep it on the simmer till you are ready for it. When 
the salmon is done on one side, turn it on the other till 
it is quite enough; then take the leek out of the sauce, 
pour it into a dish, and lay the broiled salmon upon it. 
_ Garnish with lemons cut m quarters. 


Dried Salmon. 


Lay your dried salmon in soak for two or three 
hours, then lay it on the gridiron, and shake over it a 
little pepper. It will take but a short time, and when 
done serve it up with melted butter. 


Cod. 


Cour tne cod into slices about two inches thick, and _ 
dry and flour them well. Make a good clear fire, rub 
the gridiron with a piece of chalk, and set it high from. 
the fire Then put in your slices of fish, turn them 
often, and let them brown till they are of a fme brown 
colour. Great eare must be taken in turning them that 
iiey do not break. When done serve them up ee a 
lobster and shrimp sauee. 34 
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Al Crimped Cod 3 
_ Take a gallon of spring water, put it mto a sauce- 
pan over the fire, and throw in a handful of salt. Boil 
‘t up several times, and keep it clean scummed. When 
t is well cleared frem the scum, take a middling sized 
tod, as fresh as possible, and put it into some fresh 
oump water. Let it lie a few minutes, and then cut 
t into slices about two inches thick. Throw these into 
the boiling brine, and let them boil briskly a few mi- 
nutes. Then take the slices out with great care that 
they may not break, and put them on a sieve to drain. 
When they are well dried, flour them, and lay them 
at a distance upon a very good fire to broil. When 
enough serve them up with lobster, shrimp, or oyster 
sauce. | 


Cod Sounds. 


Lay them a few minutes in hot water; then take 
‘them out, rub them well with salt, and take off the 
skin and black dirt, that they may look white. After 
this put them into water, and give them a boil, then 
take them out, flour them well, strew on some pepper 
and salt, and lay them on the gridiron. When enough 
lay them on your dish, and pour over them melted 


- butter and mustard. 


Trout. 


Wuen you have p.operly cleansed your fish, and 
made it thoroughly dry with a cloth, tie it round with 
packthread from head to tail, in order to preserve its 
shape entire. Then melt some butter, with a good 
deal of basket salt, and pour it all over the trout till it 
is perfectly covered : after lying in it a minute or two, 
take it out, and put it on the gridiron over a clear fire, 
_ that it may do gradually. For sauce wash and bone 
- ananchovy, and cut it very small; chop a large spoon- 
ful of capers: melt some butter, with a little flour, pep- 
per, salt and nutmeg, and put it into the anchovy and 
capers, with half a spoonful of vinegar. When the- 
trout is done lay it in a warm dish, pour your sauce 
boiling hot over it, and send it to table 
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Wasu them clean, cut off their heads, and take 
out the roes at the neck end. Boil the roes in a little 
water; then bruise them with a spoon, beat up the 
yolk of an egg, with a little nutmeg; a little lemon-. 
peel cut fine, some thyme, parsley boiled and chopped 
fine, a little salt and pepper, and a few crumbs of 
bread. Mix these weil together, and put it into the 
bellies of the fish; then flour them well, and broil them 
nicely. Let your sauce be melted butter, with a little 
catsup or walnut pickle. 


Mackarel a-la-Maitre d’ Hotel. 


Broix your Mackarel whole: the sauce is sweet 
herbs, chopped fine, in melted butter. 


Haddocks and Whiting. 


Wuen you have gutted and clean washed them, 
dry them well in a cloth, and rub a little vinegar over 
them, which will prevent the skin from breaking. 
_ Having done this, dredge them well with flour, and 
before you put them on, rub the gridiron well with 
beef suet. Let your gridiron be very hot when you 
lay you fish on, otherwise they will stick to it, and 
the fish be broke in turning. While they are broiling, 
turn them two or three times, and when enough serve 
them up with plain melted butter, or shrimp sauce. 

Another, and indeed a very excellent method of 
broiling these fish is thus when you have cleaned an: 
dried them as before-mentioned, put them into a tin 
oven, and set them before a quick fire. As soon as 
the skins begin to rise, take them from the fire, and 
having beat up an egg, rub it over them with a fea- 
ther. Sprinkle a few crumbs of bread over them, 
dredge them well with flour, and rub your gridiron, 
when hot, with suet or butter. Lay on your fish, 
and when you have turned them, rub over a little 
bitter, and keep turning them till they are done, 
which will be Known by their appearing of a nice 
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brown colo ir; when done, serve them up either with 
_ shrimp sauce, or plain melted butter, and garnish with 
_ melted butter or red cabbage 


Eels. 


Havine skinned, cleansed, and dried your eels, 
rub them with the yolk of an ege: strew over them 
sume crumbs of bread, chopped parsley and sage, and 
season them with pepper and salt. ‘Baste them well 
with butter, and then put them on the gridiron over a 
clear fire. When done, serve them up with melted 
butter and parsley. | 3 


Eels pitch-cocked. 


Take a large eel, and scour it well with salt, to 
clean off the slime; then slit it down the back, take 
out the bone, and cut it into three or four pieces. Take 
the yolk of an egg, and put it over the inside, sprinkle 
on crumbs of bread with some sweet herbs and pars- 
ley chopped very fine, a little nutmeg grated, and some 
pepper and salt mixed together. Then put it ona 
gridiron over a clear fire, broil it of a fine light brown, 
and when enough, serve it up with anchovy sauce, 
and parsley and butter. Garnish with raw parsley 
and horse-radish. 

Another method of pitch-cocking eels is, when you 
have gutted, cleansed, and properly dried them, sprin- 
kle them with pepper, salt, and a little dried sage, turn 
them backward and forward, and skewer them. Rub 
your gridiron with beef suet, broil them a good brown, 
and when done, put them into your dish, and serve 
them up with plain melted butter for sauce. Garnish 
your dish with fried parsley. 

Herrings. 
~ Scare, gut, and cut off their heads; wash them 
clean, and dry them in a cloth; then dust them well 
with flour, and broil them. T'ake the heads, mash 
them, and boil them in small beer or ale, witha little 
_whele pepper and onion, When it is boiled a c uarter 
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of an hour strain ‘t off, thicken it with butter and flour. 
and a good deal of mustard. Lay the herrings, when 
done, in a plate or dish, pour the sauce into a boat, 
and serve them up. 


* 


CHAPTER VI. 


FRYING 
SECT. I. 
BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Venison. < 


CUT your meat into slices, and make gravy of 
ne bones.. Fry it of a nice brown, and when done ~ 
ake it up, and keep it hot before the fire. ‘Then put 
some butter, well rolled in flour, into the pan, and keep 
stirring it till it is quite thick and brown ; but be care- 
ful that it does not burn. Stir in half a pound of 
fine sugar beat to powder, put in the gravy made from 
the bones, and some red wine. Make it the thick- 
ness of a fine cream; squeeze in the juice of a lemon. 
warm the venison in it, put it in the dish, and pour the 
sauce over it 


Veal Cutlets. 


_ Cur your veal into slices of a moderate thickness, dip 
them in the yolk of eggs beat up fine, and strew over 
them crumbs of bread, a few sweet herbs, some lemon- 
peel, and a little grated nutmeg. "hen put them into 
your pan, and fry them with fresh butter. While they 
are frying, make a little good gravy, and when the 
meat is done, take it out, and lay it ina dish before 
the fire. Shake a littie flour into the pan, and stir it 
round ; put in the gravy, with the juice of a lemon, 
stir the whole well together, and pour it over the cut 
lets. Garrish your dish with sliced lemon. — 
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Neck or Loin of Lamb. | 
Cor your lamb into chops, rub both sides with the 
yolk of an egg, and sprinkle over them some crumbs 
of bread, mixed with a little parsley, thyme, marjo- ~ 
rum, winter savory, and a little lemon-peel, ali chop- 
ped very fine. Fry them in butter till they are of a 
nice light brown, then put them into your dish, and 
garnish with crisped parsley. Or you may dress 
them thus: | 
Put your steaks into the pan with half a pint of ale, 
and a little seasoning, and cover them close. When 
enough take them out of the pan, lay them in a plate 
before the fire to keep hot, and pour all out of the pan 
- into a basin; then put in half a pint of white wine, 
a few capers, the yolks of two eggs beat fine, with a lit- 
tle nutmeg and salt ; add to this the liquor they were 
fried in, and keep’ ‘stirring it one way all the time till 
it is thick; then put in the chops, keep shaking the 
pan for a minute or two, lay the chops in the dish, and 
pour the sauce over them. Garnish with crisped pars- 
ley and lemon. : 


Sweetbreads. 


Cur them into long slices, beat up the volk of an 
egg, and rub it over ‘them with a feather. Make a 
seasoning of pepper, salt, and grated bread, strew this 
over them, and fry them in butter. Serve them up 
with melted a Be and catsup, and garnish with 
crisped parsley, and very small thin slices of toasted 


~ facon. 


Calf’s Braans. 


Cur the brains into four pieces, and soak them in 
broth and white wine, with two slices of lemon put 
into it, a little pepper and salt, thyme, lanrel, cloves, 

garsley, and shalots. When they have remained in this 
about half an hour take them out, and soak them in 
batter made of whe wine, a little oil, and a little salt, 
and fry them of a fine colour. You may likewise stree 


_ 
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over them crumbs of bread mixed with the yolks of 
eggs. Serve them up with plain melted butter, and 
garnish with varsley. 

Beef Steaks. 


Fry your steaks over a brisk fire, with a little but- 
ter in the pan, and when they are of a nice light 
brown take them out, and put then ina dish before 
the fre. Then take half a pint of het gravy, and put 
it into the pan with a little pepper and salt, and two 
or three shalots chopped fine. Boil them up in the 
pan for two or thr-e minutes, and then pour the whole 
over the steaks. warnish with scraped horse-radish. 

Ox Tongues. 

When you have boiled the tongue till it is ten- . 
der, cut it into slices, and season them with a little 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and sugar. ‘Then beat up the yolk 
of an egg with a little lemon-juice, and rub it over 
the slices with a feather. Make some butter boiling 
hot in the frying-pan, and then put in the slices. When 
done serve them up with melted butter, sugar, and 
white wine, all well mixed together. 

Ox Feet, or Cow- Heel. 

Spxitit the feet asunder, then take out all the bones, 
and put the meat into the frying-pan with some but- 
ter. When it has fried a few minutes, put in some 
mint and parsley shred small, a little salt and some 
beaten butter. Add likewise the yolks of two eggs 
beat fine, half a pint of gravy, the juice of a lemon on 
orange, and a little nutmeg. When the foot is done 
take it out, put it into your dish, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

. Tripe. 

Cur your tripe into pieces about three ‘inches 
square, dip them in some small beer batter, or yolks 
of eggs, and have a good quantity of mutton or beef 
dripping in your pan. Fry it till it is of a nice light 
brown. then take it out, let it drain for a ninute, put 
if into your dish, and serve it up with plain melted but 
ter in a boat, and mustard. | 
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| Sausages. 
_ ‘Tue mode of frying sausages is so simple, and ge — 
— nerally known, that it needs no description. How- 
ever, we shall notice one way of which the cook may 
not be informed. ‘Take six apples, and slice four of. 
them as thick as a crown piece: cut the other two into 
quarters, and take the cores clean out. Fry the slices 
witi the sausages till they are of a nice light brown 
colour. When done put the sausages into the middle 
of the dish, and the apples round them. Garnish 
with the apples quartered. | 


Chickens. 


Cur your chickens into quarters, and rub them 
with the yolk of an egg; then strew on some crumbs 
of bread, with pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and le- 
mon-peel, and chopped parsley. Fry them in butter 
and when done put them into your dish before the fire 
For sauce thicken some gravy with a little flour, and 
put into it a small quantity of chyan pepper, some 
mushroom powder or catsup, and a little lemon-juice. 
When it is properly heated, pour it over the chickens, 
and serve it up. 

Artichoke Bottoms. 
Biancu them in water, then flour them, and 
_ fry them in fresh butter. Lay them in your dish, and 
pour melted butter over them for sauce. Or you 
may put a little red wine into the butter, and season 
with nutmeg, pepper, and salt. 


Celery. 

Take six or eight heads of fresh celery, and cut 
off the green tops with the outside stalks. Wash 
them well and have the roots clean. Have ready a 
pint of white wine, the yolks of three evgs beat fine, 
and a little salt and nutmeg. Mix all well together 
with flour, and make it into a batter, then dip every 

head into it, put them into a pan, and fry them with 
butter. When enough lay them in your dish, and 
_ pour melted butter over them fa~ sau 2e. 
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Potatoes | = é 
Cur yvur potatoes into thin slices, and fry them 


in butter till they are nicely brown. Then lay them in — 
a dish or plate, ana pour melted butter over them for 


sauce 


Potatoes are likewise fried by the French in batter, | 


and served up with powdered sugar thrown over them. 


You must fry all your batter in sweet oil or hog’s 
lard. Any kind of fruit may be fried in the same 
manner, and served up as a corner dish in the second 
course. 


[eee 


SECT. II. 
FRYING FISH. 


As anecessary prelude to our directions for frying 
~ fish, it may not be improper to make the few following 
general observations: When you fry any kind of fish, 
first dry them in a cloth, and then flour them. Put 
into your frying-pan plenty of dripping or hog’s lard, 
and let it boil before vou put it into a dish. When 
they are properly fried, lay them ina dish, or hair 
sieve, to drain. If you fry parsley, be sure to pick it 
very cautiously, wash it well, dip it into cold water, 
and throw it into a pan of boiling fat. This will make 


it very crisp, and of a fine green, provided you do not 


let it remain too long in the pan; but this you may 
prevent by its appearance while doing. 
Turbot. 
Havina. properly cleansed your fish (which in this 


mode of dressing must be small) and thoroughly dried _ 


it, strew on some flour, and put it into your pan, with 
a sufficient quantity of hot lard to cover it. When it 


is fried nice and brown, take it carefully out, and tho-— | 


_ roughly drain the fat from it. In the meantime clean 
the pan, put into it as much claret and white wine as 


will nearly cover the fish, with an anchovy, salt, nut- 


meg, and alittle ginger. Put in the turbot, and — 


let it remain in the liquor till it is half wasted; then 


. 
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- take it out, a put ina piece of butter rolled in flour, 


and a minced lenion. Let them simmer together till 


of a proper thickness, then rub a hot dish with a 


, piece of shalot, lay the turbot in the dish, pour ovei 


the sauce, and serve it up. You may likewise add 
= melted butter in a basin. 


Carp. 
AFTER having cleansed your fish, lay them in a 


40th to dry, then flour them, put them into the pan, 


and fry them of a light brown. ‘Take some crusts of 
bread, cut them three corner ways, and fry them w ith 
the roes of the fish. When your fish are nicely fried, 
tay them on a coarse cloth to drain, and prepare an- 


: chovy sauce with the juice of a lemon. Lay yom 


carp in the dish, with the roes on each side, and gar 
nish with the fried crust, and slices of lemon. 
Tench. 


Spur the fish along the backs, and raise the flesh 
from the bone: then cut the skin across at the head 


and tail, strip it clean off, and take out the bone. 
Having thus prepared them for frying, take one of 


them, and mince the flesh very small, with mush- 


- rooms, chives, and parsley chopped fine; a little salt, 


pepper, beaten mace, nutmeg, and a few sav ory herbs. 
Mix these well together, then pound them in a mor- 
tar and crumbs of bread soaked in cream, the yolks 
of three or four eggs, anda piece of butter; and with 


_ this composition stuff your fish. Put clarified butter 


‘nto your pan, set it over the fire, and when it is 
hot strew some flour on your fish, and put them in one 


- byone. When they have fried till they are of a nice 


brown colour, take them up, and lay them in a coarse 


cloth before the fire to keep hot. Then pour all the 


‘at out of the pan, put in a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, and shake in some flour. Keep it sirring with 
a spoon till the butter is a tittle brown, and then put 
in half a pint of white wine. Stir them together, 


and put in half a pint of boiling water, an onion 
@ shred with clov es, a bunch ot sweet herbs, and twe 
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Llades of mace. Cover these close, and let them stew. _ 


as gently as you can fora quarter of an hour, then 
strain otf the liquor, and put them into the pan again, 
adding two spoonsful of catsup, an ounce of truffles 
or morels boiled tender in half a pint of water, a few 
mushrooms, and half a pint of oysters, washed clean 
in their own liquor. When your sauce is properly heat- 
ed, and has a good flavour, put in your tench, and let 

them lay init till they are thoroughly hot; then take 
them out, lay them in your dish, and pour the sauce 
over them. Garnish with sliced lemou. ‘The same 
methods may be used in frying of carp. 


Soles. 

Taxe off the skin, rub the fish over with the yolk 
of an egg, and strew on some crumbs of bread. Fry 
them in hog’s lard over a brisk fire, till they are of a 
fine light brown. ‘Then take them up, drain them, 
put them into your dish, and serve them up with plain 
melted butter in a boat. Garnish with green pickles 


Smelts. 

Be careful to take away the gills, but leave in the 
roes. After you have washed them, dry them well in 
a cloth, then beat up an egg very fine, rub it over them 
with a feather, and strew on crumbs of bread. Fry 
them in hogs lard over a brisk fire, and put them 
in when the fat is boiling hot. When they are 
done of a fine brown, take them out, and drain the fat 
from them, and when you dish them up, put a basin 
with the bottom upwards, into the middle of your 
dish, and lay the tails of your fish on the side of it. 
Garnish with fried parsley. 


Eels. 


AFreR having properly cleaned them, oA taken 
off the heads, cut them into pieces, season them with. 
pepper and salt, strew on some flour, and fry them till 
they are of a fine brown colour. Drain them properly 
before you lay them in the dish. Serve them up witi 
melted butter and the juice of a lemon meee into 
it. Garnish with crisped parsley. 
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Lampreys. 
_ WHuHeEn you cut them open to clean them, be care- 
ful to save the blvod, and wash them thoroughly clean 
m warm water. I'ry them in clean dripping, and 
when nearly enongb, put out the fat, put a little white 
Wine, and give the pan a shake round. ‘Throw a lit- 
tle pepper, with some sweet herbs, a few capers, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and the blood you saved 
from the .ish. Cover the pan close, and shake it — 
often. When they are enough, take them out, strain 
the sauce, put it into the pan again, and give it a quick 
boil. Squeeze in the juice of a lemon, stir all together, 
and when it is just upon the boil, pour it over the fish, 
and serve it up. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


Mullets. 

Score the fish across the back, and dip them in 
melted butter. Fry them in butter clarified, and when 
enough, lay them ona warm dish. Serve them up 
with plain melted butter or anchovy sauce. 


Herrings. 

First scrape off all the scales, then. wash them 
dry them well in a cloth, and dredge them with flour. 
Fry them in butter over a brisk fire, and when done, 
set their tails up one against another in the middle of 
the dish. Fry a large handful of parsley crisp, take 
it out before it loses its colour ; lay it round the fish, 
and serve them up with melted butter, parsley, and 
mustard. 

Oysters. 


Tue largest oysters you can get should be chosen 
for frying. When you have properly cleaned and rin- 
sed them, strew over them a little grated nutmeg, a 
blade of mace pounded, a spoonful of flour, and a lit- 
tle salt. Dip your oysters singly into this, and fry 
them in hog’s lard till they are of a nice brown co- 
lour. ‘Then take them out of the pan, pour them inte 
your dish, and pour over them a little melted butter, 
with cru nbs of bread mixed. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
STEWING. 
SECT. I. 
BUPCHER’S MEAT. 


Fillet of Veal. 


TAKE the fillet of a cow calf, stuff it well under 
tne udder, and at the bone end quite*through to the 
shank. Put it into the oven, with a pint of water 
under it, till it is of a fine brown; then put it into a 
stew-pan, with three pints of gravy. Stew it till it is 
tender, and then put a few morels, truffles, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of browning, one 
of catsup, and a little chyan pepper. Thicken it with — 
a lump of butter rolled in flour. Take out your veal 


_ and put it into your dish, then strain the gravy, pour 


it over, and lay round forcemeat balls. Garnish with 
sliced lemen and pickles. 


Breast of Veal. 


Pur a breast of veal into the stew-pan, with a lit- 
tle broth, a glass of white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
a few mushrooms, two or three onions, with some pep- 
per and salt. Stew it over a gentle fire till it is ten- 
der; and when done strain and scum the sauce. Gar- 
nish with forcemeat balls. 


Knuckle of Veal. 


Lay at the bottom of your saucepan four wooden 
skewers cross ways, then put in the veal, with two or 
three blades of mace, a little whole pepper, a piece of 
thyme, a small onion, a crust of bread, and two quarts 


of water. Cover it down close, make it boil, and then. | 
1 only let it simmer for two hours. When enough, take 


it up, put it into your dish, and strain the liquor . 
over it. Garnish with lemon. 


wey 
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-Larp it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper 
aud shalots and spices. Put it into your stew-pan with 
about three pints of broth, two onicns, a lai rel leaf, 
and a little brandy. Let it simmer gently till it is ten- 
der, then put it into your dish, take the scum clean of 
the liquor, and then pour it on the meat. 


Calf’s Head. | 
AFTER having properly cleaned the head, put it into 


cold water, and let it lie for an hour; then carefully 


take out the brains, the tongue, the eyes, and the bones 
Then take a pound of veal, and a pound of beef suet, 
a very little thyme, a good deal of lemon-peel minced, 
a nutmeg grated, and two anchovies; chop all very fine, 
then grate two stale rolls, and mix the whole together 


with the yolks of four eggs: save enough of this tc 


make about twenty balls. Take half a pint of fresh 
mushrooms, clean peeled and washed, the yolks of six 
eggs, beat fine, half a pint of oysters clean washed, or 
pickled cockles ; mix these all together, after first stew- 
ing your oysters. Put the forcemeat into the head 
and close it, tie it tight with packthread, and put it into 
a deep stew-pan, with two quarts of gravy and a blade 
or two of mace. Cover it close, and let it stew two 
hours. In the meantime, beat up the brains with some 


_ lemon-peel cut fine, a little parsley chopped, half'a nut- 


~ 


meg grated, and the yolk of an egg. Have some drip- 
ping boiling, and fry half the brains in little cakes ; fry 
all the forcemeat balls, and keep them both hot by the 
fire. Take half an ounce of truffles and morels, then 
strain the gravy the head was stewed in, and put the 
truflles and morels ¢t . it, with a few mushrooms. Boil 
all together, then it in the rest of the brains, stew 
them together for a minute or two, pour the whole over 
the head, and lay the cakes of fried brains and force- 
meat balls round it. Garnish with lemons. For a9 
small family, the half of a head may be done equally 
fine, only propeily proportioning the quantity of the 
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respective articles.—A lamb’s head must be done 1 


the very same manner. 
Calf'’s Liver. 


Larp the liver, and put it into a stew-pan, with 


some salt, whole pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, an 


onion, and a blade of mace. Let it stew till tender, 


then take it up, and cover it to keep hot. Strain the 

liquor it was stewed in, scum off all the fat, thicken it 

with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it over 

the liver. : 
Rump of Beef. 

Har roast your beef, then put it into a stew-pan, 
with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, two or 
three blades of mace, a shalot, one spoonful of lemon- 
pickle, two of walnut catsup, and the same of brown 
ing. Putin chyan pepper and salt to your taste. Cover 
it close, and let it stew over a gentle fire for two hours ; 
then take up your beef, and lay it in a deep dish, scum 
cff the fat, and ‘strain the gravy; put in an ounce of 
morels, and half a pint of mushrooms ; thicken your 
gravy, and pour it over the beef. Garnish with force- 
meat balls and horse-radish. 


Beef Steaks 


' Pepper and salt your steaks, and lay them ina 
stew-pan. Put in half a pint of water, a blade or two 
of mace, an anchovy, a small bunch of herbs, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, a glass of white wine, and an 
onion. Cover the whole close, and let it stew till the 
steaks are tender; then take them out, strew some 
flour over them, fry them in fresh butter till they are 
of a nice brown, and then pour off all the fat. Strain 
the sauce they were stewed in, pour it into the pan, 
and toss it up all together ti‘ the sauce is quite hot 
and thick. Thenlay your eaks in the dish, pour 
the sauce over them, and garnish with horse-radish 
and pickles. : 
Beef Gobbets. 
Taxe any piece of beef, except the leg, cut it inte 
small pieces, and put them into a stew-pan. Cover 
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them with water, and when they Lave stewed an hour, 
put in a little mace, cloves, and whole ‘pepper, tied 
loosely in a muslin rag, with some celery cut smal:. 
Then add some salt, turnips and carrots pared and cut 
in slices, a little parsley, a bunch of swect herbs, a large 
crust of bread, and an ounce either of barley or rice 
Cover it close, and let it stew till it is tender. ‘Then 
take out the herbs, spices, and bread, and have ready 
a French roll nicely toasted and cut into four parts. 
Put these into your dish, pour in the meat and sauce, 
and send it hot to table. 


_ Neat’s Tongue. 

Pur the tongue into your stew-pan with a sufficient 
quantity of water to cover it. When it has stewed 
about twe hours, take it out, peel it, and put it in 
again, with a pint of strong gravy, half a pint of white 
wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, a little pepper and salt, 
some mace, cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a muslin 
rag; add likewise a spoonful of capers chopped fine, 
some turnips and carrots sliced, and a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Let the whole stew together very 
vently for two hours: then take out the spice and 
sweet herbs, put the tongue into your dish, strain the 
sauce, pour it over, and serve it up. 


To dress Ox Palates. 


Havin cleansed and boiled your palates, take off 
the skin, and pick out all that part that is black, and 
cut them in bits: turn some onions a few times over 
the fire with a bit of butter, and when it is half done 
put it in the palates. Moisten your ragout with some 
good broth, and a little cullis; season it to your taste, | 
and add a bunch of sweet herbs: when it is well skim- 
med, and the sauce of a proper consistence, put in a 
little mustard, and serve it up. | 


Ox Palates forced. 
_ S$Srew your palates whole with forcemeat rolled up ; 
when done, cut them in half: serve them up with a 
good sauce of truffles. | 
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~Hlavine boiled some palates in water til tender, 
cut them in pieces of what shape you please, and steep 
them two or three hours in some vinegar, with salt, 
pepper, a clove of garlic, a little flour and butter, a_ 
faurel leaf, and three cloves. The whole marinade 
must be made luke-warm, then take them out, -dry, 
_ flour and fry them, and serve them up with fried parsley. — 
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STEWING POULTRY, &c. 


Turkey en Pain. 


Take a fine turkey, bone it, and put into the car-— 
case a ragout composed of large livers, mushrooms, 
and streaked bacon, all cut in small dice, and mingled 
with salt, fine spices, and shred parsley and onions 
Sew the turkey up, but take care to shape it nicely ; 
then put a thin slice of bacon upon the breast, and 
wrap itin a cloth. Stew it in a pot, but not too large 
aone, with good broth, a glass of white wine, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs; when it is done, strain the 
liquor the turkey was done in into a stew-pan, 
after having taken off the fat; reduce it to a sauce, 


adding a spoonful of cullis ; then unwrap your turkey, — 
take off the bacon, dry away the grease, and serve — 


it up with the sauce. 
Fovls. 


PursveE the same method, at first, in stewing fowls — 
as you do turkeys; that is to say, put skewers cruss- — 
ways at the bottom of your stew-pan. When you — 
have laid in your fowl, put to it a quart of gravy, a _ 


bunch of celery clean washed and cut very small, with — 
two or three blades of mace. Leet it stew gently till — 
the liquor is reduced toa quantity only sufficient for 4 


_ sauce; then add a Jarg¢ »iece of butter rolled in flour, — 
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two spoonsful of red wine, the same quantity of catsup, 

with pepper and salt to season it. Lay your fowl in 

the dish, pour the sauce over it, and send it to table 


Chickens. 


_ Hatr boil them inas much water as will just cover 
them, then take them out, cut them up, and take out 

the breast bones. Put them into your stew-pan with 
the liquor, and adda blade of mace and a little salt. 
Cover the pan close, and set it ever a slow fire. Let 
‘it stew till the chickens are enough, then put the whole 
into your dish, and serve it to table. ; 


Goose Giblets. 


Pur them into scalding water, by which you will be 
enabled to make them properly clean. When this is 
done, cut the neck into four pieces, the pinions in two, 
and slice the gizzard. Put them into your stew-pan 
with two quarts of water, or, if you have it, mutton 
broth, with some sweet herbs, an anchovy, a few 
peppercorns, three or four cloves, a spoonful of catsup, 
and an onion. When the giblets are tender, put ina 
spoonful of good cream, thicken it with flour and butter, 
then pour the whole into a soup-dish, with sippets of 

bread at the bottom, and serve it up. 


Ducks. 


Take two ducks, properly picked and drawn, dust 
them with flour, and set them before the fire to brown. 
Then put them into a stew-pan, with a quart of wa- 
ter, a pint of red wine, a snoonful of walnut catsup, 

_the same of browning, an anchovy, half a lemon, a 
clove of garlic, a bunch of sweet herbs, with chyan 
- pepper.and salt to your taste. Let them stew gently 
for nalfan hour, or till you find them tender ; then liy 
them ona dish, and keep them hot. Skim off the fat- 
from the liquor in'which they were stewed, strain it 
thruugh a hair sieve, add to it a few morels and tru 
fles, boil it quick till reduced to little more than hi fa 
pint, then pour it over your ducks, and serve theni 30. 
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Duck with green Peas. 


Pur into your stew-pan a piece of fresh bucter, and — 


set it on the fire; then put in your duck, and turn it in 
the pan two or three minutes: take out the fat, but let 
the duck remain. Put to it a pint of good gravy, a 
pint of peas, two lettuces cut small, a bunch of sweet- 
herbs, and a little pepper and salt. Cover them close, 
and let them stew for half an hour, now and then sha- 
king the pan. When they are just done, grate ina 
little nutmeg, with a small quantity of beaten mace, 
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and thicken it either with a piece of butter rolled in — 


flour, or the yolk of an egg beat up with two or three 


spoonsful of cream. Shake it all together for two or : 
three minutes, then take out the sweet herbs, lay the — 


duck in the dish, and pour the sauce over it. Garnish 
with boiled mint chopped very fine. : 


Pigeons. 


Put into the bodies of your pigeons a seasoning — 


made with pepper and salt, a few cloves and mace, 


some sweet herbs, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. — 
Tie up the necks and vents, and half roast them. — 
Then put them into a stew-pan, with a quart of good — 
gravy, a little white wine, a few peppercorns, tnree — 
or four blades of mace, a bit of lemon, a bunch of | 
sweet herbs, and a small onion. Stew them gently — 


till they are enough; then take the pigeons out, and — 


@ 


strain the liquor through a sieve: scum it and thicken | 
it in your stew-pan with a piece of butter rolled in — 
flour: then put in the pigeons with some pickled — 
mushrooms; stew it about five minutes; put the — 


pigeons into a dish, and pour the sauce over them. 


Pheasants. 


ff 


Pur into your stew-pan with the pheasant as much — 
‘veal broth as will cover it, and let it stew till there is — 


just enough liquor left for sauce. ‘Then scum it, ana 
put in artichoke bottoms parboiled, a little beaten — 
mace, a glass of wine, and some pepper and salt. He 
it is not sufficiently substantial, thicken it with a piece — 
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of butter rolled in flour, and squeeze ina little lemon — 
juice. ‘Then take up the pheasant, pour the sauce 
over it, and put forcemeat balls into the dish. 


Partridges. 


Truss your partridges in the same manner as for 
roasting, stuff the craws, and lard them down each 
side of the breast; then roll a lump of butter in pep- 
per, and salt, and beaten mace, and put into the bellies, 
Sew up the vents, and then put them into a stew-pan 
with a quart of good gravy, a spoonful of Madeira 
wine, the same of catsup, a tea-spoonful of lemon- 
pickle, half the quantity of mushroom powder, one an- 
chovy, half a lemon, and a sprig of sweet marjorum. 
Cover the pan close, and stew them half an hour 
then take them out and thicken the gravy. Boil it 
a little, and pour it over the partridges, and lay round 
them artichoke bottoms boiled and cut in quarters, 
and the yolks of four hard eggs. Woodcocks must be 
stewed in the same manner. 


Cucumbers. 


_ Pare twelve middle sized cucumbers, slice them 
about the thickriess of half a crown, and lay them ina 
coarse cloth toudrain. When quite dry, flour them, 
and fry them in fresh butter till they are brown ; then 
take them out with an. egg-slice, and lay them ona 
plate before the fire. ‘Take a large cucumber, cut a 
long piece out of the side, and scoop out all the pulp. 
Have ready some onions nicely fried, fill the cucumber 
with these, and season with pepper and salt; then put 
in the piece that was cut out, and tie it round with 
packthread. Flour it, and fry it tillit is brown; then 
take it out of the pan, and ‘keep it hot. Let the pan 
remain on the fire, and while you are putting in a lit- 
tle flour with one hand, keep stirring it with the other. 
—When it is thick, put in two or three spoonstul of 
water, half a pint of white or red wine, and two spcons- 
fal of catsup. Stir them together, and add three blades 
of mace, four cloves, half a nutmeg grated, and a lit 
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tle pepper and salt, all beat fine together — Stir it fut | 
the saucepan, and then throw in your cucumbers. Tt 
them stew for two or three minutes, then lay the w hole | 
cucumber in the middle of your dish, having first un- _— 
tied it, the rest round it, and pour the sauce all over. 

Garnish the dish with fried onions. | 


Re yes eet, 


Peas and Lettuce. 

Pui a quart of green peas, and two large lettuces 
washed clean, and cut small across, into a stew-pan, 
witha quart of gravy, and stew them till they are ten- 
der. Put ina piece of butter rolled in flour, and sea- 
son with pepper and salt. When of a proper thick- — 
ness, dish them up, and send them to table. Instead _ 
of butter you may thicken them with the yolks cf four — 
eggs, and if you put two or three thin rashers of lean — 
ham at the bottom of the stew- -pan, it will give the — 


whole a very fine flavour. . 
: 
SECT. III. 


STEWING FISH. 


Carp and Tench. 


[lavine scaled and gutted your fish, wash them _ 
thoroughly clean, dry them with a cloth. ‘Then put 
them into astew- -pan, W ith a quart of water, the same — 
quantity of red wine, a large spoonful of lemon- pickle, 
another of browning, a little mushroom- -powder, chy- — 
an pepper, a large onion stuck with cloves, and a stick ; 
of horse-radish. (If carp, add the blood, which — 
you must be careful to save when you kill them.) — 
Cover your pan close to keep in the steam; and let — 
them stew gently over a slow fire till your gravy is re- — 
duced to just enough to cover them. Then take the © 
fish out, and put them into the dish you intend for ta- — 
ble. Set the gravy again on the fire, and thicken it 
with a large lump of butter rolled in flour ; boil it a lit- 
tle, and then strain it over your fish. Garnish with 
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pickled mushrooms, scraped norse-radish, and the 
roes of the fish, some of them fried and cut into smaul 
pieces, and the rest boiled. Just before you send it 
up, squeeze into the sauce the juice of a lemon. 
Barbel. 

Take a large barbel, scale, gut, and wash it in vine- 
gar and salt, and afterwards in clear water. Then put 
it into a stew-pan, with a sufficiency of eel broth to 
cover it, and add some cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and a bit of cinnamon. Let them stew gently till the 
fish is done, then take it out, thicken the sauce with 
batter and flour, peur it over the fish, and serve it up 


Small Barbel. | 
_ THE small barbel is stewed like a carp, and when 
large may be done on the gridiron, served up with a 
white sauce. / 
Trout. 

Make a stuffing with grated bread, a piece of but- 
ter, chopped parsley, lemon-peel grated, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, savory herbs, and the yolk of an egg, all well 
mixed together. ['ill the belly of your fish with this, 
and then put it into a stew-pan with a quart of good 
boiled gravy, half a pint of Madeira wine, an onion, a_ 
little whole pepper, a few cloves, and a piece of lemon- 
peel. Stew it very gently over a slow fire, and when 
done, take out the fish, and add to the sauce a little 
flour mixed in some cream, a little catsup, and the 
juice of alemon. Let it just boil up, then strain it 
over your fish, and serve it up. 


Pike. 
~ Mak. « browning with butter and flour, and put it 
mto your stew-pan with a pint of red wine, a fag- 
got, four cloves, a dozen of small onims half boiled, 
with some pepper and salt. Cut your pike into pieces, 
put it in, and let it stew very gently. When done, take 
it out, and add tothe sauce two anchovies anda 
spoonful of capers chopped fine. Boil it for a minute 
or two, and then pour it over the fish. Garnish with 
bread nicely fried, and cut three-corner ways. 
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A Fricandeau of Pike. | 
- Cur a pike into slices, according to its size ; after 


having scaled, gutted, and washed it, lard ali the upper — 
part with bacon cut small, and put it into a stew-pan- 


5 a ne: 


¥ 
~ - 


with a glass of white wine, some good broth, a bunch — 


of sweet herbs, and some fillet of veal cut into small 
dice: when it is stewed, and the sauce strained off, 


glaze it like other fricandeaus. It may also be frica-_ 


seed like chickens (as a side dish); or vou may stew It, 
and serve it up with a white sauce. 


Cod. 


Cur some slices of cod, as for boiling, and season 
them with grated nutmeg, pepper, salt, and sweet 
herbs. Put them into a stew-pan with half a pint of 
white wine and a quarter of a pint of water. Cover 


them close, and let them simmer for five or six minutes. 


Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and add a few 
oysters with their liquor strained, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a blade or two of mace. Let them 
stew very gently, and frequently shake the pan to pre- 
vent its burning. When the fish is done, take out 
the onion and sweet herbs, lay the cod in a warm dish, 
aud strain the sauce over it. 3 


Soles, Plaice, and Flounders. 


‘THE same methods must be taken for stewing either 
of these kinds of fish. Half fry them in butter, then 


take them out of the pan, and put to the butter a quart — 


of water, two anchovies, and an onion sliced. When 
they have boiled slowly for about a quarter of an hour, 
put your fish in again, and Jet them stew gently about 


twenty minutes; then take out the fish, and thicken — 


the sauce with butter and flour. Give the whole a 
gentle boil, then strain it through a hair-sieve over the 


fish, and serve them up with oyster, cockle, or shrimp — 


sauce. 
Lampreys and Eels. 


Havine skinned, gutted, and thoroughly washed — 


vour fish, season them with salt, pepper, a little lemon 3 


2h eae Soave FISH. noon : Oye 
peel shed fire, mace, cloves, and nutmeg. Putsomie 
thin: slices of butter into your stew-pan, and ha-ing 
rolled your fish round, put them in, with halfa pint of 
good gravy, a gill of white wine, a bunch of marjorum, | 
_ winter savory, thyme, and an onion sliced. Let them 
stew over a gentle fire, and keep turning them till they 
are tender. Then take them out, and put an anchovy 
‘into the sauce. Thicken it with the yolk of an egy 
_ beat very fine, or a piece of butter rolled in flour. When 
it boils, pour it over the fish, and serve them to table. 


Prawns, Shrimps, and Grery-fish. 


Take about two quarts of either of these fish, and 
pick out the taiis. Put the bodies into your stew-pan, 
with about a pintof white wine (or water with a spoon- 
ful of vinegar) and a blade of mace. Stew these a 
quarter of an hour, then stir them together, and strain 
them. Having done this, wash out your pan, and put 
into it the strained liquor and tails Grate into it a 
small nutmeg, put in a little salt, a quarter of a pound 
of butter rolled in flour, and shake it all together. Cut 
-a thin slice of bread round a quartern loaf, toast it 
brown on both sides, cut it into six pieces, lay it close 
together in the bottom of your dish, pour your fish and — 
sauce hot over it, and send it hot to table. If cray- 
fish, garnish the dish with some of their biggest claws 
laid thick round. 


Oysters. 


_ Srrain the liquor of your oysters, and put it into 
your saucepan with a little beaten mace, and thicken 
it with flour and butter. Boil this three or four mi- 
nutes, then toast a slice of bread, cut it in three-cor- 
nered pieces, and lay them round the dish into which 
you intend to put the oysters. ‘Then put into the pan 
a spoonful of cream with your oysters, shake them 
round, and let them stew till they are quite hot, but 
be careful they do not boil. Pour them into a deep 

plate or soup-dish, and serve them up. Most kinds of 

- hell- -fish may be stewed in the saine manner 
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Oysters scolloy ed. 

Was them thor oughly clean in their own liquer 
and then put them into your scollop shells ; strew over 
them a few crumbs of bread. Lay aslice of butter on 
the first you put in, then more oy sters, and bread and 
butter successively till the s1ell is full. Put them inte 
a Dutch oven to brown, and serve them up hot in the 
shells. 

JMuscles. 

Was them very clean in several waters, then put 
them into a stew-pan, and cover them close. Let them 
stew till the shells open, and then pick out the fish 
clean, one by one. Look under the tongue to see if 
ices be a crab, and if you find one, throw that muscle 
away. You will likewise find a little tough article 
under the tongue, which you must pick off. Having 
thus properly cleansed them, put them into a sauce- 
pan, and to a quart of muscles, put half a pint of the 
liquor strained through a sieve: add a few blades of 
mace, a small piece of butter rolled in flour, and ict 
them stew gently. Lay some toasted bread in the 
dish, and when the muscles are done, pour them on 
it, and serve them up. 


— ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HASHING AND MINCING. 
SECT. I. | : 


BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Calf’s Head. 


AS a whole calf’s head is rather tov large for the 
consumption of most families at one time, and as we | 
-mean to confine our receipts withm such compass as 
may: with equal convenience and pleasure suit all, so 
we shall here give directions for only hashthg one- half, 
observing that should there be occasion for doing the 
whole, it is on'y doubling the ingredients here givea 
for a part. | 


MEAT. Q9. 


‘Wasi. the heaa as clean as pussible, and chen boii 
it a quarter of an hour. When cold, cut the meat, as 

also the tongue, into thin broad slices, and put them 
into a stewing-pan, with a quart of good gravy. When 
it has stewed three quarters of an hour, put in an an- 
chovy, alittle beaten mace, chyan pepper, two spoons- 
ful of lemon-pickle, the same quantity of walnut cat- 
sup, half an ounce of truffles and morels, a slice or two 
of lemon, some sweet herbs, and a glass of white wine. 
Mix a quarter of a pound of butter with some flour, 
and put it ina few minutes before the meat is done 
In the mean time put the brains »to hot water, anu 
beat them fine in a basin; then add two eggs, a 
spoonful of flour, a bit of lemon-peel shred fine, and a 
little parsley, thyme, and sage chopped small. Beat 
them all well together, and strew in a little pepper and 
salt; then drop them in little cakes into a pan with 
boiling lard ; fry them of a light brown, and lay them 
on a sieve to drain. ‘Take your hash out of your pan 
with a fish slice, and lay it in yourdish. Strain your 
eravy over it, and jay upon it a few mushrooms, force- 
meat balls, the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and the 
brain cakes. Garnish with sliced lemon and pickles. 
If the company is so large that there should be a ne- 
cessity for dressing the whole head, in order to make 
_a pleasing variety, do the other haif thus: When it is 
parboiled, hack it cross and cross with a knife. and 
grate some nutmeg all over it. Take the yolks cf two 
egos, alittle salt and pepper, afew sweet-herbs, some 
crumbs of bread, and a little lemon-peel clopped very 
fine. Strew this over the head, and then put it into 
a deep dish before a good fire... Baste it with butter, 
and keep the dish turning till all parts are equally 
brown. ‘hen take it up, and ‘lay. it on’ your hash. 
Bianch the half of the tongue, and’ jay it on a soup 
plate; boil the brains’ ivith’a, little sage and parsley, 
chop them fine, and mix’ them with some nielted but- 
ter, and a spoonful of cream, make it quite hot, then 
_ pour it ov2r the tongue, and serve it up with the head . 
- The mode of doing this half is usually termed grilling 


a; — 


4D i Ap Ce 2 Re 
. : ot 
Veal Minced. — 


-Frrs1 ent your veal into thin slices, and then inte 


small bits. Put it into a saucepan with halfia pint of 
gravy, a little pepper and salt, a slice of Jemon, a good 
piece of bytter rolled in flour, a tea-spoonfnl of lemon 
pickle, and a large spoonful of cream.—Keep shaking 
t over the fire till it boils, have sippets of bread ready 
in the dish, and then pour the whole over them. Gar- 
nish with sliced lemon. 


: Mutton Hashed. 

Cur your meat into small pieces, as thin as_possi- 
ble ; thenboil the bones with an onion, a few sweet 
herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, a 
little salt, and a piece of crust toasted very crisp. Let 
it boil till there is just enough for sauce; then strain it, 
and put it into a saucepan, with a piece of butter rol- 
led in flour; then put in the meat, and when it-is very 
hot it is enongh. Season with pepper and salt. Have 
ready some thin bread toasted brown and cut three 
corner ways, lay them in the dish, and pour over the 
~ hash. Garnish with pickles and horse-radish 
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HASHING POULTRY and GAME. 


Turkeys. 

Cu1 the flesh into pieces, and take off all the skin, 
otherwise it will give the gravy a greasy disagreeable | 
taste. Put it into a stew-pan with a pint of gravy, a 
t2a-spoonful of lenion-pickle, a slice of the end of a 
lemon, and a Jittle beaten mace. Let it boil about six 
or seven minutes; and:then: put it into your dish. 
Thicken vour-gravy with flour and butter, mix the 
yolks.of. two-eggs with-a speonfil of thick cream, put 
it into-your gravy; and’ shake it over the fire till it is 
quite hot, bat do not let it boil; then strain it, and 


pour it over vour turkey. Lay sippets round, serve it | 


np, and garnish with lemon and parsley. 


— 


 pounrRy, &e a |; ae 
: Or you may do ## thus NE 9 
Cur the remains of a roasied turkey into pieces, 
and put them into a stew-pan with a glass of white 
wine, chopped parsley, shalots, mushrooms, truffles, 
salt, and pepper, and about half a pint of broth. Let it 
boil half an hour, which will be sufficient to do it ; then 
add a pounded anchovy and a squeeze of lemon. 
Scum the fat clear from the sauce, then pour the whole 
into your dish over sippets made of toasted bread cut 
thin, Garnish with sliced lemon. 


Fovels. 


Cut up your fowlas for eating, then put it into a 
stew-pan with half a pint of gravy, a tea-spoonful of 
lemon-pickle, a little catsup and a slice of lemon. 
Thicken it with flour and butter; and just before you 
dish it up, put in a spoonful of good cream. Lay 
sippets in the dish, and pour the hash over them. 

Chickens. Sok, 

Cur a cold chicken into pieces, and if you have ne 
gravy, make a little with the long bones, onion, spice, 
&c. Flour the chicken, and put into the gravy, with 
white pepper, salt, nutmeg, and grated lemon. When 
it boils, stir in an egg, and mix it with a little cream. 
- As soon as it is thoroughly hot, squeeze in a little 
lemon-juice, then put the whole mto a dish, strew 
Over it some crumbs of bread, brown them with a_ 
salamander, and then serve it up hot to table. 


Partridges or Woodcocks. 

Iiavine cut it up in the usua’ manner as when 
first brought to the table, work th entrails very fine 
with the back of a spoon, put in a spoonful of red wine, 
the same of water, and half a spoonful of vinegar ; 
eut an onion in slices, and put it into rings; roll a 
littie butter in flour, put them all into your pan, and 
shake it over the fire till it boils; then put in your 
_ bird, and when it is thoroughly hot, lay it in your dish, 


with sippets round it. Strain the sauce over the bird, _ 
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and lay the onions in rings. This will make a deh. 


cate dish for two people either for dinner or supper; _ 


and where ther2is a large company is an ornamental — 
addition to other articles provided. 


. Wild Ducks. 

Cur up your duck in the usual manner, then put it 
into a pan, with a spoonful of good gravy, the same of 
_red wine, and an onion sliced exceeding thin. When 
it has boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in the 
dish, and pour the gravy over it. You may add a tea- 
spoonful of caper liquor, or a little browning. 


Hares. 


Cur your hare into small pieces, and if you have 
any of the pudding left, rub it small, and put to it a 
gill of red wine, the same quantity of water, half an 
anchovy chopped fine, an onion stuck with four 
cloves, and a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
flour. Put these all together into a saucepan, and set 
it over a slow fire, shaking it at times that the whole 

“may be equally heated. When it is thoroughly hot 
(for you must not let any kind of hash boil, as it will 
harden the meat) take out the cnion, lay sippets in 
and round the dish, pour in your hash, and serve st 
hot to table. 


Hare Jugged. 


AFTER you have cut your hare into small pieces, 
lard them here and there with very thin slips of 
bacon; season them with a little pepper and salt, and 
put them into an evrthen jug, with a blade or two of 
mace; an onion st: :k with cloves, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs. Cover the jug close, that the steam may 
be retained ; set it in a pot of boiling water, and about 
three hours will do it. Then turn it out of the jug 
into the dish, take out the onion and sweet herbs, and 
send it hot to table. With respect to the larding, it | 
may be used or omitted, at your own discretion. Gar 
nish with sliced lemon. 
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Venison — ; 

Cur your venison into very thin slices, and put it 
into a stewing-pan, with a large glass of red wine, a 
spoonful of catsup, the same of browning, an onion 
stuck with cloves, and half an anchovy chopped fine. 
When it boils, put in your venison, and let it remain 
till it is thoronghly heated. ‘Then pour the whcle 
together into a soup dish, with sippets underneath. 
Garnish with red cabbage or current-jelly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FRICASSEEING, 
SECT. 1 
BUTCHER’S MEAT, POULTRY, &c. 


Neat’s Tongue. 


HAVING boiled the tongue till it is tender, take 
it up, peel it, and cut it into slices. Put them into a 
frying-pan with a proper quantity of butter, and let 
them fry till they are brown. ‘Then pour the butter > 
clean out of the pan, and put in some good gravy, with 
a bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, some pepper and 
salt, a blade or two of mace, and a gill of wine. When 
they have all simmered together about half an hour, 
take out the slices of tongue, strain the gravy, and put 
all again into the pan, with the yolks of two eggs beat 
. fine, a little nutmeg grated, and a small piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Shake the whole well together, and 
when it has simmered for about five minutes, put the 
tongue into your dish, pour over the sauce, and serve 
it to table. 3 
eas Sweetbi eads White. ) 

TuHeseE must be likewise first scalded, and then cut 
mto long slices ; when done, thicken some veal gravy 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour a little cream, 
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some grated -emon-peel and nutmeg, wh:te pepper, 
salt, and a little mushroom powder. When these have — 
stewed together about ten minutes, put in the sweet 
breads, shake the pan, and let them simmer; then 
Squeeze in a little lemon-juice, pour the whole inte 
your dish, and serve it up. | 
Calf's Feet a-la-Carmagot. | 

ParsoiL them, then take out the long bones, split — 
_ them, and put them into a stew-pan, with some veal 
oravy, anda glass of white wine. Add likewise the 
yolks of two or three eggs beat up with a little eream, 
grated nutmeg, salt, and a piece of butter. Stir it till 
it is of a good thickness ; and when the whole has gen-. 
tly simmered for about ten minutes, put the feet into 
your dish, and pour the sauce over them. Garnish 
with sliced lemon. 


Tripe. 

Cur your tripe into pieces, about two inches square, 
and put them into your stew-pan, with as much white 
wine as will half cover them, a little white pepper, 
sliced ginger, a blade of mace, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and an onion. When it has stewed a quarter of an 
hour, (which will be sufficient. time to do it,) take out 
the herbs and onion, and puta little shred parsley, the 
juice of a lemon, half an anchovy cut small, a cup full 
of cream, and either the yelk of an egg, or a piece of 
butter. Season it to your taste; and when you dish 
it up, garnish with lemon. 


Chickens. 


- Sken your chickens, and then cut them into small pie- 
ces, after which wash them with warm water, and tho- 
-roughly dry them with a cloth. Season them with salt 
‘and pepper, and put them into a stew-pan with a lit- 
tle water, a large piece of butter, a bunch of thyme, 
and sweet-marjoeru:n, an onion stuck with eloves, a lit- 
tle lemon-pickle, a glass of wine, an anchovy, a little 
mace and nutmeg, When the chickens have stewed 


- 
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ill they are tender, take them up, arid lay them in your | 
lish. ‘Thicken your gravy with butter rolled in flom, 
- and then strain it. Beat up the yolks of three eggs, 
and mix them with a gill of rich cream ; put this into 
your gravy, and shake it over the fire till it is quite hot, 
but do not suffer it to boil. Pour this over your chick- 
eis, and serve them up. Garnish with sliced lemon. 


Rabbits White. 

To fricasee rabbits white, you must cut them up as 
for eating, and then put them into a stew-pan, with a 
pint of veal gravy, a little beaten mace, a slice of le- 
mon, an anchovy, a tea-spoonful of lemon pickle, a lit- 
tle chyan pepper and salt. Let them stew over a gen- 
tle fire till they are enough, then take them out, and 
lay them in your dish. 'Thicken the gravy with butter 
and flour; then strain it, and add the yolks of twa 
egos, mixed with a gill of thick cream, and a little gra- 
ted nutmeg. Stir these well together, and when it be- 
gins to simmer, pour it quite hot over your rabbits, and 
serve them to table. 3 

Rabbits Brown. 

Cur them into pieces as before directed, and fry — 
them in butter of a light brown. Then put them in- 
to a stew-pan, with a pint of water, a slice of lemon, 
an anchovy, a large spoonful of browning, the same of 
catsup, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, and a little chy- 

an pepper and salt. Stew them over a slow fire till 
they are enough, then thicken your gravy with butter — 
and flour, and: strain it. Dish up your rabbits, and 
peur the gravy over them. Garnish with sliced lemon. — 


SECT. IL 
FRICASEEING FISH, &c. 


aa Cod Sounds. 
- Havine properly cleaned them, cut them into small 
~ pieces, boil them‘in milk and water, and then set them 
tn drat Ther put them into a clean saucepan 
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‘and season them with beaten mace, grated nutineg, — 


\ 


and a little pepper and salt. Add to them a cup full 
of cream, with a gcod piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and keep shaking the whole till it is thoroughly hot, 
and of a good thickness. Then pour all into your dish, 
and serve it up, with a sliced lemon for garnish. 


Soles. 


Wren you have skinned, gutted, and thoroughly. 
washed them, cut off their heads, and dry the fish in 
a cloth. Then cut the flesh very carefully from the 
bones and fins on both sides ; cut it first long-ways, and 
then across, in such divisions that each fish may make 
eight pieces. Put the heads and bones into a stew- 
pan, with a pint of water, a bunch of sweet herbs, an 
onion, a little whole pepper, two or three blades of 
mace, a small piece of lemon-peel, a little salt, and a 
crust of bread. Cover it close, and let it boil till it is 
half wasted: then strain it through a fine sieve, and 
put it into astew-pan with your fish. Add to them 
half a pint of white wine, a little parsley chopped fine, 
a few mushrooms cut small, a little grated nutmeg, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour. Set altogether over 
a slow fire, and keep shaking the pan till the fish are 
enough then dish them up with the gravy, and serve 
them to table. Garnish with lemon. 


Eels. 
Skin three or four large eels, and notch them from 


end to end. Cut them into four or five pieces each, 


and lay them in some spring water for half an hour to’ 
crimp: then. dry them in a cloth, and put them into 
your pan, with a piece of fresh butter, a green onion 
or two, and a little chopped parsley. Set the pan on 
the fire, and shake them about for a few minutes : then 
put in about a pint of white wine, and as much good 
broth with pepper, salt, and a blade of mace. Stew 
all together about half an hour : and then add the yolks 
of four or five eggs beat smooth, and a little grated 


nutmeg, and chopped parsley. Stir the whole wel 
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together, and let it siiamer four or five minutes, ther 


squeeze in the juice -f a lemon, give the whole a good 


shake, pour it into your dish, and serve it up hot. Gar- 


nish with lemon. : 
Tench are exceeding fine dressed in the saine man 
ner. 
Flounders. 
Taxe a sharp knife, and carefully raise the flesh on 
both sides from head to tail; then take the bone clear 


out, and cut the flesh into pieces in the same manne! 


us directed for soles, only let the pieces of each consist 
of six instead of eight. Dry your fish well, then sprin- 
kle them with salt, dredge them with flour, and fry 
them ina pan of hot beef dripping, so that the fish may 
be crisp. When so done, take them out of the pan, 
drain the fat from them, and set them before the fire 
‘o keep warm. ‘Then clean the pan, and put into it 
some minced oysters, with their liquor clean strained, 
some white wine, a little gr ited nutmeg, and three an- 
chovies. Stew these together a few minutes, and then 
put in your fish, with about a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter. Shake them well together, and, when 
quite hot, dish up your fish with the sauce, and serve 
them to table. Garnish with yolks of eggs, boiled hard 
and minced, and sliced lemon. You may fricasee sal 
mon, or any other firm fish, in the same manner. 


Skate or Thornback. 


THESE must be prepared for dressing in the same 
manner as directed for soles and flounders ; after which 
put them into your stew-pan. ‘To one pound of the fish 
put a quarter of a pint of water, a little beaten mace, 
and grated nutmeg a small bunch of sweet herbs, and 
a little salt. Cover it close, and let it boil about a 
quarter of an hour. ‘Then taxe out the sweet herbs, 
put in a quarter of a pint of good cream, a piece of 
butter, the size of a walnut, rolled in flour, and a glass 


of white wine. Keep shaking the pan all the time 





one way till your tricasee is thiek and smooth; then 
_ dish it up, and garnish with lemon. 


*. 
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% Oysters. - : 
~~ Pur a little butter into your stew-pan, with a slice 
of ham, a “‘aggot of parsley and sweet herbs, and an 
onion stuck with two cloves. Let them stew over a 
slow fire a few minutes, and then add a little flour, 
some good broth, anda piece of lemon peel; then put 
in your oysters, and let them simmer till they are tho- 
roughly hot. ‘Thicken with the yolks of two eggs, a 
little cream, and a bit of good butter, take out the ham, 
faggot, onion, and Jemon-peel, and add the squeeze of 
a lemon. Give the whole a shake in the pan, and 
when it simmers put it into your dish, and serve it up. - 


Eges. 

Bor. your eggs hard, and take out some of the 
yolks whole; then cut the rest in quarters, yolks and 
whites together. Set on some gravy witha little shred 
thyme and parsley in it, and let it boil about a minute. 
Then put in your eggs, with a little grated nutmeg, 
and shake them up with a piece of butter till it is of 
a proper thickness. Pour it mto your dish, and serve 
it up. 

Eggs with Onions and Mushrooms. 


- WueEn you have boiled the eggs hard take out the 
yolks whole, and eut the whites in slips, with some 
onions and mushrooms. Fry the onions and mush- 
rooms, throw in the whites, and turn them about a lit- 
tle. If there is any fat, pour it off. Flour the onions, 
é&ec. and put to them a little good gravy. Boil this up, 
then put in the yolks, and add a little pepper and salt. 
Let the whole simmer for about a minute, and then 
dish it up. 

| JWfushrooms. 

Ir your mushrooms are very small (such as are 
usually termed buttons) you must only wipe them with. 
a flannel; but if large peel them, scrape the insides, 
and throw them into some salt and water. After ly- 
ing some time, take them out and boil them in water 


— 
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with some salt in it; and when they are tender, put 
im a little shred parsley, an onion stuck with cloves, | 
anda glass of wine. Shake them up with a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and put in three spoons- 
ful of thick cream, and a little nutmeg cut in pieces. 
When the whole has stood two or three minutes, take 
out the onion and nutmeg, then pour the mushrooms 
with their sauce into your dish, and serve them to 
table. 
Skirrits. 

Wasu them thoroughly clean, and when you have 
boiled them till they are tender, skin the roots, and ~ 
cut them into slices. Have ready a little cream, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg beaten 
tine, a little grated nutmeg, two or three spoonsful of 
white wine, with a very little salt, and stir all together. 
Put your roots into the dish, and pour the sauce over 
them. © | 

Artichoke Bottoms. , 

TueEsE may be fricaseed either dried or pickled. _ 
If dried, lay them in warm water for three or four 
hours, shifting the water two or three times. Having — 
_ done this, put some cream into your saucepan, with a_ 
_ large piece of fresh butter, and stir them together one 

way till the butter is melted. ‘Then put in the arti- 
chokes, and when they are hot dish them up. 





CHAPTER X. 
RAGOOS. 
' SECT. I. 
BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


os Breast of Veal. 
_ HALF roast it, then take out the hones, and rut 
the meat into a stew-pan, with a quart of veal gravy 


an ounce of morels, anc the same quantity of truffles 
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When the meat has stewed till it is tender, and just — 
_ before you thicken the gravy, put in a few oysters, 
‘some pickled mushrooms, and pickled cucumbers, al] 
cut in small square pieces, and the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard. In the meantime, cut your sweetbread 
into pieces, and fry it of a light brown. When the 
veal is properly stewed, dish it up, and pour the gravy 
hot upon it. Lay your sweetbread, morels, truffles, 
and eggs round it, and garnish with pickled barberries 
In placing this dish on the table, if the company is 
large, and the provisional entertainment designed to be 
set out in taste, if for supper, it must be placed at the — 
bottom of the table, but if for dinner, either on the top 
-nronone side. It may likewise be stewed tender, and 
served with a white sauce of young peas or button 
mushrooms. 
Neck of Veal. | 

Cur your veal into steaks, and flatten them with a 
rolling-pin : then season them with salt, pepper, cloves, 
anc race. lard them with bacon strewed with lemon- 


_ pec. ana tnvme, and dip them in the yolks of eggs. 


Daving done this, make up a sheet of strong cap-paper 
at tne four corners in the shape of a dripping-pan, but- 
ter it all over, as aiso the gridiron, and set over a char- 
coal fire, prt in your meat, and let it do leisurely, keep 
turning it ctten, and baste it well in order to keep in the 
gravy. When ‘t is enough have ready half a pint of 
strong gravy, season it high, and put into it mushrooms 
and pickles, forcemeat balls dipped in the yolks of eggs, 
oysters stewed and fried, to lay round and at the top of 
your dish, and then serve it up. If for white ragoo, put 
ina gillof white wine, with the yolks of two eggs beat 
up with two or three spoonsful of cream ; but if a brown 
ragoo, put in red wine. 


Sweetbreads Brown. 
‘First scald your sweetbreads, and then cut them 
into siices. Beat up the yolk of an egg very fine, with 
a little flour, pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Dip yourslices 


of sweetbread. into this, and fry them of a nice light _ 
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prowr. Then thicken a little good gravy with some 

four ; boil it well, and add catsup or mushroom pow- 
der, a little juice of a lemon, and chyan pepper. Put 

your sweetbreads into this. and when they have stewed 

init about five minutes, put the whole into your dish, 
and seveitup. Garnish with sliced lemon. - 


Calf’s Feet. 

Arrer boiling the feet, take out the bones, cut the 
meat into slices, and brown them in a frying-pan: then 
put them into some good beef gravy, with morels, trul- 
fies, pickled mushrooms, and the yolks of four eggs 
boiled hard, some salt, and a little butter rolled in flour. 
Let them stew together about five minutes, and then 
put all into your dish. Garnish with sliced lemon 


Pig’s Feet and Ears. 

Iirst boil them till they are tender, then cut the 
ears into lony narrow slices, and split the feet down 
the middle. Put into a stew-pan about half a pint of 

_ beef gravy, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one 
of catsup, the same of browning, and a little salt. 
Thicken these with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
let the feet and ears be yolked over with egg, then roll 
them in bread-crumbs and seasoning: let the feet be 
nicely browned with a salamander, or fried; then let 
them boil gently, and, when enough, lay the feet in the 
middle of the dish, and the ears round them. ‘Then 
strain your gravy, pour it over them, and garnish with 
curled parsley. 


A Fore-quarter of House Lamo 
Take off the knuckle-bone, and then with a sharp 
knife cut off the skin. Lard it well with bacon, and 
_#y it ofa nice light brown. Then put it into a stew- 
pan, and just cover it over with mutton gravy, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, some pepper, salt, beaten mace, and a 
little whole pepper. Cover it close, and let it stew 
_ halfanhonr. ‘Then pour out the liquor, and take care 
_ to keep the lamb hot. Strain off the gravy, and have 


_ ready half a pint of oysters fried brown. Pour all the 
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fat from them, and put them into the gravy, Ww sth two 
spoonsful of red wine, a few mushrooms, and a bit. of 
butter rolled in flour. Boiiall together, with the juice | 
of half alemon. Lay the lamb in the dish, pour the — 
sauce over it, and send it to table. 


z Beef. 

TAKE any piece of beef that has got some fat to it, 
cut the meat clean from the bones, strew some flour 
over it, and fry it in a large stew-pan with butter till 
it is of a nice brown: then cover it in the pan with 
gravy made in the following manner: take‘about a 
pound of coarse beef, half a pound of veal cut small, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, some whole black and 
white pepper, two or three blades of mace, four or five 
cloves, a piece of carrot, a slice of lean bacon steeped 
in vinegar, and a crust of bread toasted brown. Add 
to these a quart of wine, and let it boil till it is half 
wasted. In the meantime pour a quart. of boiling wa- 
ter into the stew-pan, cover it close, and let it “stew 
gently. As soon as the gravy is done, strain it, and 
pour it into the stew-pan with the beef. Then take 
an ounce of truffles and morels cut small, with some 
fresh or dried mushrooms, and two spoonsful of catsup. 
Cover it close, and let it stew till the sauce is thick and 
rich. Have ready some artichoke bottoms quartered, 
and a few pickled mushrooms. Boil the whole toge- 
ther, and when your meat is tender, and the sauce 
rich, Jay the meat in a dish, pour the sauce over it, and 
serve it hot to table. 

Mutton. 


Cur some thin slices, the right way of the grain, off 

a fine leg of mutton, and pare ‘off all the skin and fat, 

Then put a piece of butter into your stew-pan, and. 
shake some flour over it: add to these two or three 
slices of lemon, with half an onion cut very small, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and a blade of mace. Put your 
meat with these into the pan, stir them together for 
five or six minutes, and then put in half a pint of gra 
vy, with an anchovy minced: small, and apiece of bux _ 
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ter rolled in flour. Stir the whole well together, and 
when it has stewed about ten minutes, dish it up, and 
serve it ‘a table. Garnish with pickles and sliced 
lemon. - 


—— 


SECT. II. 
 RAGOOS of POULTRY,VEGETABLES, &c 
: A Goose. 


SKrn your goose, dip it into boiling water, and break 
the breast-bone, so that it may lay quite flat. Season 
it with pepper and salt, and a little mace beaten tc 
powder ; lard it, and then flour it all over. Having © 
done this, take about a pound of beef suet, and put into 

_ your stew-pan, and when melted, boiling hot, put in 
the goose. As soon as you find the goose brown all 
ever, put in a quart of beef gravy boiling hot, a bunch 
of sweet herbs and a blade of mace, a few cloves, some 
whole pepper, two or three small onions, and a bay- 
leaf. Cover the pan quite close, and let it stew gen- 
tly over a slow fire. If the goose is small, it will be 
done in an hour, but iflarge, an hour anda half. Make 
a ragoo for it in the following manner: Cut some tur- 
nips and carrots into small pieces, with three or four 
onions sliced, boil all enough, put them, with half a 
pint of rich beef gravy, into a saucepan, with some ~ 
pepper, salt, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let 
them stew about a quarter of an hour. When the 
goose is done, take it out of the stew-pan, drain the © 
liquor it was stewed in well from it, put it into a dish, 

~ and pour the ragoo over it. 


~§4 _ Livers of Poultry. 

Take the liver of a turkey, and the livers of six 
fowls, and put them into cold water. When they have 
iaid in it some time, take them out, and put the fowls’ 

__.ivers into a saucepan, with a quarter of a pint of gravy, 
a spoonful of mushrooms either pickled or fresh, the 
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same quantity of catsup, and a piece of butter rolled in | 
flour. Season them to your taste with pepper and — 


salt, and let them stew gently about ten minutes. In 
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the meantime, broil the turkey’s liver nicely, and lay — 


it in the middle, with the stewed livers round it. Pour 


the sauce over all, and garnish with lemon. 


3 Oysters. 

WueEn the oysters are opened, save as much of the 
liquor as you can, and strain it through a sieve; wash 
~ your oysters clean in warm water, and then make a 
batter as follows: Beat up the yolks of two eggs with 
-halfa nutmeg grated, cut a little lemon-peel small, 4 
good deal of parsley, and add a spoonful of the juice 
of spinach, two spoonsful of cream or milk, and beat 
the whole up with flour till it is a thick batter. Having 
prepared this, put a piece of fresh butter into a stew- 
pan, and when it is thoroughly hot, dip your oysters 
one vy one into the batter, then roll them in crumbs 
of bread grated fine, and fry them quick and brown, 
which done, take them out of the pan, and set them 
before the fire. Have ready a quart of chesnuts, shel- 
led and skinned, and fry them in the batter. When 
enough, take them up, pour the fat out of the pan, 
shake a little flour all over the pan, and rub a piece of 
butter all round with a spoon. Then put in the oys- 
ter-liquor, three or four blades of mace, the chesnuts, 
and half a pint of white wine. Let them boil, and 
have ready the yolks of two eggs beat up, with four 
spoonsful of cream. Stir all well together, and when 
it is thick and fine, lay the oysters in the dish, and 
pour the ragoo over them. Garnish with chesnuts 
and lemon. 


JMuscles. 


Pur your muscles into a saucepan, and let them 
stew till they are open. ‘Then take them out of the 


shells, and save the liquor. Put into your stew-pana 


bit of butter, a few mushrooms chopped, a littie pars- 
ley and grated lemon-peel. Stir these together, and 


then put in sore gravy, with pepper and salt; thicken _ 
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it with a little flour, boil it up, put in the muscles with 


their liquor, and let them he hot: then pour them into 
your dish, and serve them up. ‘There are some mus- 
cles of a pernicious quality, to know which, when you 


stew them, put a half-crown into the saucepan, and if 


bil 





it is discoloured, the muscles are not wholesome. 


| Mushrooms. 


f 
TAKE some large mushrooms, peel them, and cut 
the inside. ‘Then broil them on a gridiron, and when 


- the outside is brown, put them into a stew-pan, with 


a sufficient quantity of water to cover them. When 
they have stewed ten minutes, put to them a spoonful 
of white wine, the same of browning, and a little vine 
gar. ‘Thicken it with butter and flour, give it a gentle 
boil, and serve it up with sippets round the dish. 


Artichoke Bottoms. 


Soak them in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water. ‘Then put them into the stew- 
pan with some good gravy, mushroom catsup or pow- 
der, and a little chyan pepper and salt. When thev 
boil, thicken with a little flour, put them into you 


dish, pour the sauce over them, and serve them up hot 


to table. 

Asparagus. 
Take an hundred of grass, scrape them clean, and 
put them into cold water ; then cut them as far as is 


good and green, and take two heads of endive, with a — 
young lettuce, and an onion, and cut them all very | 


small. Put a quarter of a pound of butter into your 


stew-pan, and when it is melted, put in the grass, with 
the other articles. Shake them about, and when they 
have stewed ten minutes, season them with a little 
pepper and salt, strew ina little flour, shake them 


about, and then pour in half a pint of gravy. Let them 
stew till the sauce is very good and thick, and then 


pour all into your dish. Garnish with a few of the 
«mail tops of the grass. 
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Cucumbers. 


= 


ee two cucumbers and two onions, and fry 
them together in a little butter. Then drain them in 
a sieve, and put them into a saucepan, _ with a gill of - 


gravy, two spoonsful of white wine, and a blade of - 


mace. When they have stewed five or six minutes, 
put in a piece of butter, about the size of a walnut, 
rolled in flour, a little salt and chyan pepper. Shake 
them well together till the whole is of a good thick- 
ness, then put them into your dish, and serve them up 


Cucumbers 


4 


May likewise be stewed with forcemeat. Cut your — 


cucumbers into two or three pieces, according to the 


size, take all the inside out with a cutter, put in your 


forcemeat, then put some butter into your stew-pan 
along with the cucumbers: after they have stewed 
some time add some good gravy, a glass of white wine, 
and let them go on till tender; then strain off the gra- 
vy, season and thicken it with cullis. Put it into the 
dish with the cucumbers ; the dish must be glazed. 


Caulifiowers. 


Take a large cauliflower, wash it thoroughly clean, 
and separate it into pieces, in the same manner you 


would do for pickling. Stew them ina nice brown 


cullis till they are tender. Season with pepper and 
salt, and put them into a dish with the sauce over 
them. Garnish with a few sprigs of the cauliflower 
nicely boiled. 


French Beans. 


TAKE a quarter of a peck of beans, string them 
clean, but do not split them. Cut them across in three 
parts, and lay them in salt and water. After remain- 
ing thus about a quarter of an hour, dry them well in 
a cloth, then put them into a pan, and when you have 
_ fried them of a nice brown colour, take them out, pour 
all the fat from the pan, and put into it a quarter of a 
pint of hot water. 
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Stir it into the pan, by degrees, L 
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and let it boil. Then take a quarter of a pounu ut fresh 
butter rolled na little flour, two spoonsful of catsup, 
‘one of mushroom pickle, four of white wine, an onion 
stuck with six cloves, two or three blades of beaten mace, 
a little grated nutmeg, and a little pepper and salt. 
‘Stir it altogether for a few minutes, and then put in the 
‘peans. Shake the pan till the whole is weil mixed 
together, then take out the onion, and pour all inte 
your dish. Garnish with what most pleases your fan 
cy ; but pickles may be preferred. _ ‘This makes a very 
pretty side dish. 
Endive. 
-Taxe three heads of fine white endive, wash them 
- thoroughly clean, and then put them into salt and wa- 
ter for three hours. Cut off the green heads of a hun- 
dred of asparegus, chop the rest small as far as it runs 
tender, and throw it likewise into:salt and water. ‘Then 
take a bunch of celery, wash and scrape it clean, and 
cut it into pieces about three inches long. Put it into 
a saucepan with a pint of water, three or four blades 
of mace, and some white pepper tied in a cloth. 
When it has stewed till it is quite tender, put in the 
asparagus, shake the saucepan, and Jet it simmer till 
the grass is enough. Take the three heads of endive 
out of the water, drain them, and leave the largest 
whole. Pull the others asunder, leaf by leaf, and put 
them into the stew-pan, with a pint of white wine. 
Cover the pan close, and let it boil till the endive is just 
enough. Then put in a quarter of.a pound of butter 
rolled in flour, cover the pan again, and keep shaking 
it. When the endive is enough, take it up, and lay 
the whole head in the middle; then with a spoon 
take out the celery and grass, and lay them round 
it, and the other parts of tne endive over that. Pour 
the liquor out of the saucepan into the stew pan, stir 
the whole together, and season it with salt. Have 
ready the yolks of two eggs, beat up with a quarter 
of a pint of cream, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix 
this with the sauce, keep stirring it one way till it is 
thick, then pour it over the ragoo, and serve it to table 
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Ca abbage Force Maigre. 4 

Take a ine white-heart cabbage, wash it cleane | 
and boil it about five minutes. ‘Then drain it, cut the 
stalk flat to stand in a dish, carefully open the leaves, — 
and take out the inside, leaving the outside leaves— 
whole. Cut what you take out very fine: then take 
the flesh of two or three flounders or plaice, and chop 
it with the cabbage, the yolks and whites of four eges 
boiled hard, and a handful of picked parsley. Beat 
all together in a mortar with a quarter of a pound of 
melted butter. Then mix it up with the yolk of an 
egg, and a few crumbs of bread. Fill the cabbage 
with this, and tie it together : put it into a deep stew- 
pan, with half a pint of w ater, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rolled in a little flour, the yolks of four eggs boil- 
ed hard, an onion stuck with six cloves, some whole 
pepper and mace tied in a piece of muslin, half an 
ounce of trufflesand morels, a spoonful of catsup, and a 
few pickled mushrooms. Cover it close, and let it 
simmer anhour. When it is done, take out the onion 
and spice, lay the cabbage in your dish, untie it, pour 
over the sauce, and serve it to table. 

Asnaragus forced in French Rolls. 

Cur a piece out of the crust of the tops of three 
French rolls, and take out all the crumb: but be care- 
ful that the crusts fit again in the places from whence 
they were taken. Fry the rolls brown in fresh but- 
ter: then take a pint of cream, the yolks of six eggs 
well beat fine, and a little salt and nutmeg. Stir ther. 
together over a slow fire till it begins to be thick. 
Have ready an hundred of small grass boiled, and save 
tops enough to stick the rolls with, Cut the rest of 
the tops sinall, put them into the cream, and fill the 
loaves with them. Before you fry the rolls, make 
holes thick in the top.crusts to stick the grass in, which 
will make it look as ifit was growing. ‘This makes a 
very handsome side dish at a second course. | 

Peas Francois. 


SELL a quart of peas, cut a large Spanish onior — 
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"small, and two cabbage or Silesia ested. Put them 
into a stew- -pan, with half a pint of water, a little salt, 
pepper, mace, and nutmeg, all beaten. on er them 
close, and let them stew a quarter of an hour. ‘Then 
put in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter rolled in a 
little flour, a spoonful of catsup, and a piece of butter 
about the size of a nutmeg. Cover them close, and 
let it simmer a quarter of an hour, observing frequent- 
ly to shake the pan. Have ready four artichoke 
bottoms fried, and cut in two, and when you pour the 
peas with their sauce into a dish, lay them round 
it. If you choose to make a pleasing addition, do a 
cabbage in the manner directed in the article Cab- 
bage Force-maigre, and put in the middle of the 
dish. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GRAVIES, CULLISES, and other SAUCES. 


IN the preceding chapters we have, where a proper 
opportunity offered, directed the necessary sauces to 
be made for each respective article; but as there are 
many others which are used for different purposes, 
and on various occasions, we shall place them in the 
present chapter, beginning with 


Gravies. 
_'To make beef gravy, take a piece of the chuck, or 
neck, and cut it into small pieces; then strew some 
flour over it, mix it well with the meat, and put it 
into the saucepan, with as much water as will cover 
it, an onion, a little allspice, a little pepper, and 
scme salt.. Cover it close, and when it boils take otf 
the scum, then throw in a hard crust of bread, or 
some raspings, and let it stew till the gravy is rich 
and good, then strain it off, and pour it into your sauce 
boat. 
A very rich Gravy 

Take a piece of Jean beef, a piece of veal, and a 

_ plece: of mutton, and cut them into small bits: then 


take a large saucepan. with a cover, ley your beef at. 


the bottom, then your mutton, then a very little: pieca@ 
of bacon, a slice or two of carrot, some mace, cloves, — 
whole black and white pepper, a large onion cnt in 4 
slices, a bundle of sweet herbs, and then lay on your a 
veal. Cover it close, and set it over a slow fire for six — 
or seven minutes, and shake the saucepan often. Then — 
‘dust some flour into it, and pour in boiling water till 
the meat is something more than covered. Cover — 
your saucepan close, and let it stew till it is rich and 
good. ‘Then season it to your taste with salt, and 
strain it off. This gravy will be so good as to answer 
most purposes. 
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Brown Gravy. 
Pur a piece of butter, about the size of a hen’s egg, 
into a saucepan, and when it is melted shake ina little 
flour, and let it be brown. Then by degrees stir in 
the following ingredients: half a pint of water, and 

the same quantity of ale or small beer that is not bit-_ 
ter ; an onion and a piece of lemon-peel cut small, three 
cloves, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, a spoon- 
ful of mushroom pickle, the same quantity ef catsup, 
-and an anchovy. Let the whole boil together a quar-. 
ter of an hour, then strain it, and it will be good for 
sauce for various dishes. | 


Sauce Italian. 


Pur apiece of fresh butter into your stew-pan, 
with some mushrooms, onions, parsley, and the half of 
a laurel leaf, all cut fine ; turn the whole over the fire — 
some time, and shake ina little flour ; moisten it with 
a wlass of white wine, as much good ‘arath, adding salt, 
pepper, and a little mace beat "ne. Let it boil hal 
_an hour; then skim away the fat, and serve it up. You 
may give it.a fine flavour while boiling, by putting in 
a bunch of sweet herbs, but take been out before you 
serve the sauce : 
a Sauce Piquante. So aa 

Pur a bit of butter with two sliced onions into a 
stew-pan, a carrot, a parsnip, a littl thyme, ieee 
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basil, two loves: two shalots, a ive of garlic, and 
some parsley; turn the whole over the fire til it be 
- well coloured ; then shake in some flour, and moisten 
it with some bro.h and a spoonful of vinegar. Let it 
boil over a slow fire, and skim and strain it through a 
sieve. Season it with salt and pepper, and serve it 
with any dish you wish to be heightened. 


Sauce Piquante, to serve cold. 


Curt some salad herbs very fine, with half a clove 
of garlic, and two shalots: mix the whole with mus- 
tard, sweet oil, a dash of vinegar, some salt and pepper. 


A Cullis for all sorts of Ragoos and rich Sauces. 


TAKE about two pounds of leg of veal, and two 
slices of lean ham, and put them into a stew-pan, 
with two or three cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of 
mace, some parsley roots, two carrots cut in pieces, 
some shalots, and two bay-leaves. Set them over a 
slow fire, cover them close, and let them do gently for 
half an hour, taking care they do not burn: then put 
in some Beat hea. let it stew till it is as rich as re- 
‘quired, and then strain it off for use. 


A Family Cullis. 


Take a piece of butter rolled in flour, and stir it in 
your stew -pan till your flour is of a fine yellow colour ; 
then put in some thin broth, a little gravy, a glass of 
white wine, a bundle of parsley, thyme, laurel and 
sweet-basil, two cloves, a little nutmeg or mace, a few 
mushrooms, and pepper and salt. Let it stew an hour 
over a slow fire, then skim all the fat clean off, and 
strain 16 through a lawn sieve. 


A White Cullis. 


Cur a piece of veal into thin bits, and put it intoa 
stew-pan, with t:vo or three slices of lear ham, and 
two onions, each cut into four pieces; then put in 
some broth, and season with mushrooms, parsley, 
} Vie bs & © 1 2 
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of all are pretty wel extracted, then take out all youl 


meat and roots with a skimmer, put in a few erumbs— 
of bread, and let it stew softly. ‘Take the white part — 
of a young fowl, and pound it in a mortar till it is very 


fine, put this into your cullis, but do not let it boil ; if 
it does not appear sufficiently white, you must add two 


dozen of blanched almonds. When it has stewed till 


it is of a good rich taste, strain it off. 
A Cullis for Fish. 

Brort a jack or pike till it is properly done, then 
take off the skin, and separate the flesh from the bones. 
Boil six eggs hard, and take out the yolks; blanch a 
few almonds, beat them to a paste in a mortar, and ther 
add the yolks of the eggs: mix these well with butter, 
then put in the fish, and pound all together. Then 
take half a dozen of onions, and cut them into slices, 
two parsnips, and three carrots. Set on a stew-pan, 


put into it a piece of butter to brown, and when it boils 


put in the roots; turn them till they are brown, and 
then pour in a little broth to moisten them. When it 


has boiled a few minutes, strain it into another sauce- . 


pan; then put in a whole leek, some parsley, sweet- 
basil, half a dozen cloves, some mushrooms and triufles, - 
and a few crumbs of bread. When it has stewed 


gently a quarter of an hour, put in the fish, Ge. from — 
the mortar. Let the whole stew some time longer, — 


but be careful it does not boil. When sufficiently done, 
_ strain it through a coarse sieve. ‘This is a very pro 
per sauce to thicken ail made dislies. 


Hara Sauce. 


Cur some thin slices of the lean part of a dressed — 


ham, and beat it with at/ing-pin toa mash. Put it 


into a saucepan, with a tea-cup full of gravy, and set it 
over a slow fire: but keep stirring it to prevent its” 
sticking at the bottom. When it has been on some 


time, put in a bunch of sweet herbs, halfa pint of beef _ 


gravy, and some pepper. Cover it close, let it stew 
coy a 1} d when it is quite done} strain if 
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Beret: Essence of Ham. 
Taxes three or four pounds of iean ham, and cut st 
into pieces about an inch thick. Lay them in the 
_ bottom of a stew-pan, with slices of carrots, parsnips, 
and three or four onions cut thin. Let them stew till 
they stick to the pan, but do not let it burn. Then 
pour on some strong veal gravy by degrees, some fresh — 
muslirooms cut in pieces, (but if not to be had, mush- 
room powder,) truflles and morels, cloves, basil, pars- 
ley, a crust of bread, and aleek. Cover it down close, 
and when it has simmered till it is of a good thickness 
and flavour, strain it off. If you have preserved the 
gravy from a dressed ham, you may use it with the 
before-mentioned ingredients, instead of the ham, 
which will make it equally good, but not quite so high 
flavoured. 
A Sauce for Lamb. 3 
Take a bit of butter, and mix it with shred pars- 
ley, shalots, and a little crumb of bread grated very 
fine. Put the whole into a stew-pan with a glass of 
good broth and as much white wine, and let it boil some 
little time. Season it with pepper and salt ; and when 
you use it squeeze a lemon into it. 


Sauce for any kind of Roast Meat. 


Take an anchovy, wash it clean, and put to it a 
glass of red wine, some gravy, a shalot cut small, and 
a little juice of alemon. Stew these together, strain it 

off, and mix it with the gravy that runs from the meat. 


Al White Sauce. 


Put some good meat broth into a stew-pan, with a 
good piece of crumb of bread, a bunch of parsley, stia- 
lots, thyme, laurel, basil, a clove, a little grated nut- 
meg, some whole mushrooms, a glass of white wine, 

salt, and pepper. Let the whole boii till half is con- 
sumed, then strain it throngh a sieve ; and when you 
are ready to use it, putin the yolks of three zggs, 
_ beat up with some cream, and thicken it over the are, 
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may be used with all sorts of meat or fish that is done 


white. ; 
Sauce for most kinds of Fish. 

TakE some mutton or veal gravy, and put to ita 
little of the liquor that drains from your fish. Put it 
into a saucepan, with an onion, an anchovy, a spoonful 
of catsup, and a glass of white wine. Thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful of cream. 
If you have oysters, cockles, or shrimps, put them in 
after you take it off the fire, but it will be exceeding 


good without. If you have no cream, instead of white — 


wine you must use red. 


Sauce Nonpareil. 


Take a turnip, carrot, and some mushrooms, cut 
them into a dish, and put them into a stew-pan with 
some butter. Let them go gently on till tender, then 
add se me good gravy, a glass of white wine, some salt, 
mace, and pepper, with a few girkins and a dash of 
vinegar. Roll a little butter in flour to thicken your 
sauce. This sauce is very good for braised lamb. 


Sauce a-la-Menehout. 


Pur a little cullis into a stew-pan, with a piece of 
putter rolled in flour, salt and pepper, the yolks of two 
eggs, three or four shalots cut small, and thicken it 
over. the fire. This sauce should be thick, and may 
be used with every dish that is done a-la-Saint Mene- 
hout. It is spread over the meat or fish, which is 
afterwards covered with grated bread, and browned 
with a hot salamander. 


Egg Sauce. 


Bott two eggs till they are hard: first chop the whites. _ 
then the yolks, but neither of them very fine, and put 


them together. ‘Then put them into a quarter of a 
pound of good melted butter, and stir them well 
together : 
Bread Sauce Sg 
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put it into a saucepan, with half a pint of water, an 
anion, a blade of mace, and a few pepper-corns ina 
bit of cloth. Boil them a few minutes, then take out 
the onion and spice, mash the bread very smooth, and 
add to it a piece of butter and alittle salt. 


Anchovy Sauce. 


Take an anchovy, and put into it half a_ pint of 
gravy, with a quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
a little flour, and stir all together till it boils. You 
may add, at your discretion, a little lemon-juice, cat- 
sup, red wine or walnut liquor. 


Shrimp Sauce. 


Wasu half a pint of shrimps very clean, and put 
them into a stew-pan, with a spoonful of anchovy li- 
quor, and half a pound of butter melted thick. Boil 
it up for five minutes, and squeeze in half a lemon. ‘Toss 

‘t up, and pour it into your sauce-boat. 


Oyster Sauce. 


Wuen the oysters are opened, preserve the liquor, 


and strain it through a fine sieve. Wash the oysters — 


very clean, and take off the beards. Put them into a 
stew-pan, and pour the liquor over them. ‘Then adda 
large spoonful of anchovy liquor, half a lemon, two 
blades of mace, and thicken it with butter rolled in 
flour. Putin half a pound of butter, and boil it up till 
the butter is melted. Then take out the mace and le- 
mon, and sqneeze the lemon-juice into the sauce. 
Give it a boil, stirring it all the time, and put it into 
your sauce-boat. 


To melt Butter. 


Keep a plated or tin saucepan for the purpose only 
of melting butter. Puta little water at the bottom, 
and a dust of flour. Shake them together, and cut 
the butter in slices. As it melts shake it one way ; 
et it boil up, and it will be smooth and thick. 


~ 
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Caper Sauce. ~~ 
Take some capers, chop half of them very ne, 


and put the rest in whole. Chop also some paisley, — 


with a little grated bread, and some salt; put them 
into butter patted very smooth, let them boil up, and 
then pour it into your sauce-boat 


Shalot Sauce. 


Cuop five or six shalots very fine, put them into a 
saucepan with a gill of gravy, a spoonful of vinegar, 


mee 
ue St 


and some pepper and salt. Stew them for a minute, ~ 


and then pour them into your dish or sauce-boat. 


Lemon Sauce for boiled Fowls. 
‘Take a lemon and pare off the rind, then cut it 
into slices, take the kernels out, and cut it into small 
square bits; blanch the liver of the fowl, and chop it 
fine ; mix the lemon and liver together in a boat, pour 
on some hot melted butter, and stir it up. 
Gooseberry Sauce. 

Put some coddled gooseberries, a little juice of sor- 

rel, and a little ginger, into some melted butter. 


Fennel Sauce 


Bott a bunch of fennel and parsley, chop it very 
small, and stir it into some melted butter. 


Mint Sauce. 


Wash your mint perfectly clean from grit or dirt, 
then chop it very fine, and put to it vinegar and sugar. 


4 relishing Sauce. 


Pur into asmall stew- -pan two slices of ham, a clove 
of garlic, a laurel leaf, and two sliced onions ; let thei 
heat, and then adda little broth, two spoonsful of cul- 


To crisp Parsley. 
When you have picked and washed your parsler 


quite clean, put it into a Dutch oven, or on a sheet of © aa 


lis, and a spoonful of tarragon vinegar. Stew them — 
an hour over a slow fire, then strain it through a sieve, 
and pour it into your sauce-boat. 


oe So ~ 
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“paper. Set ata moderate distance from the fite, and 
keep turning it till-it is quite crisp. Lay little bits of 
putter on it, but net to make it greasy. This is a_ 


b- much better methed than that of frying. 


~ Sauce fer Wid Ducks, Teal, &c. 


TAKE a proper quantity of veal gravy, with some 
pepper and salt; squeeze in the juice of two Seville 
sranges, and add a little red wine; let the red wine 


boil seme time in the gravy. 


Pontiff Sauce. 


Pur two or three slices of lean veal, and the same 


ef ham, into a stew-pan, with some sliced onions, (ar- 


rot, parsley, and a head of celery. When ee oy 

a little white wine, some good broth, a cleve of garlic, 
four shalots, two cleves, a little coriander, and two 
slices of lemon-peel. Boil it over a slow fire till the 
juices are extracted frem the meat, then skim it, and 
strain it through asieve. Just before you use it, add 
a little cullis with some parsley chopped very fine. 


Aspic Sauce. 


inruse chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden cress, and 
mint, into a little cullis fer about half an hour; then 
strain it, and add a spoonful of garlic-vinegar, with a 
litde pepper and salt. 


Forcemeat Bails. 


Take half a pound of veal and half a pound of suet 
ent fine, and beat them in a marble mortar or wooden 
bowl, shred a few sweet herbs fine, a little mace dried, 
asmall nutmeg grated, a little lemon-peel cut very fine, 
seme pepper and salt, and the yolks of twe eges. Mix 
ail these well te@ether, then roll some of it in small — 
romid balls, and some in long pieces. Roll them in 
flour, and fry them of a nice ‘brown; If they are for — 
the use of white sauce, Instead of frying, put a ttle 


- water into a saucepan, and when it boils, put them 1 


eds a few minutes will do them. 
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Lemon Pickle. 

Fake about a score of lemons, grate off the out 
rinds very thin, and cut them into quarters, but eave 
the bottoms whole Rub on them equally half a pound 
_of bay-salt, and spread them ona large pewter dish. 
Mither put them in acool oven, or let them dry gradu- 
ally by tlie fire, till the juice is all dried into the peels 5 
‘nen put them into a well glazed pitcher, with an 





ounce of mace, and half an ounce of cloves beat — 


fine, an ounce of nutmeg cut into thin slices, four 
ounces of garlic peeled, half a pint of mustard-seed 
bruised a little, and tied in a muslin bag. Pour 
upon them two quarts of boiling white wine vine- 


gar, close the pitcher well up, and let it stand five 


or six days by the fire. Shake it well up every day, 
then tie it ciose, and let it stand three months to take 
off the bitter. When you bottle it, put the pickle and 
-emon into a hair sieve, press them well to get out the 
liquor, and let it stand till another day; then pour off 
the fine, and bottle it. Let the other stand three or 


four days, and it will refine itself. Pour it off and bot- 


tle it, let it stand again, and bottle it till the whole is re- 


fined. It may be put into any white sauce and will not — 


hurt the colour. It is very good for fish sauce and made 
dishes. One tea-spoonful is enough for white, and two 
for brown sauce for a fowl. It is a most useful pic- 
kle, and gives a pleasant flavour. Always put it in be- 
fore you thicken the sauce, or put any cream in, lest the 
sharpness should make it curdle. a 





CHAPTER XII. 


MADE DISHES. 
SECT. 1. 
BUTCHER’S MEAT. 


Bombarded Veal. 
TAKE a fillet of veal, and having clean cut out the 


bone, make a forcemeat thus. take the crumb of a _ 


penny loaf. half a pound of fat bacon scruped. anapn- 
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cenovy, two or three sprigs of sweet marjcrum, a little 
lemon-peel, thyme, and parsley. Chop these well to- 
gether, and season them to your taste with salt, chyan 
pepper. and a little grated nutmeg. Mix up all toge- 
ther w.th an egg and a little cream; and with this 
forcemeat fill up the place from whence the bone was 
taken. ‘Then make cuts all round the fillet at about 
an inch distance from each other. Fill one nich with 
forcemeat, a second with spinach that has becn well 
boiled and squeezed, and a third with crumbs of bread, 
chovved oysters, and beef marrow, and thus fll up-the 
noles round the fillet; wrap the caul close round it, 
and put it into a deep pot, with a pint of water. Make 
a coarse paste to lay over it, inorder to prevent the oven 
giving it a disagreeable taste. When it is taken out 
of the oven, skim off the fat, and put the gravy into a 
stew-pan, with a spoonful of mushroom catsup, another 
ot lemon-pickle, five boiled artichoke bottoms cut mto- 
quarters, two spoonsful of browning, and half'an ounce 
of morels and truflles. Thicken it with butter rolled 
in flour, give it a gentle boil, put your veal into the aish, 
and pour your sauce over it. 


Fricandeau of Veal. 


Take the thick part of the leg of veal, shape it 
nicely oval, lard it well, and put it into boiling water. 
Let it boil up once, then take it out, and put into your 
stew-pan some slices of veal, roots, sweet herbs, with 
salt, pepper, and mace. Put in half a pint of gravy, 


_ then put in your fricandeau, covering it with some pep- 


per and butter. Let it go gently on for three hours, 


then take it ouw id glaze it. You may serve it with 





sorrel sauce, which is almost always used, or glazed 
onions, or endive sauce. If the larded fricandeau lies 
a few hours in water, it will be a great deal the whiter 


Veal Olives. 

Cut.some large collops off a fillet of veal, and hack 
them well with the back of a knife. Spread very thin- 
ly fi vt en roll them u it 


and either 


es 
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soast or bake them, Make a ragoo of oysters or sweet “f 
breads cut in square bits, a few mushrooms and morels, — 
and lay them in the dish with rolls of veal. Put nice 
brown gravy into the dish, and send them up hot, with 
TON, balls round them. Garnish with lemon. 


srenadines of Veal. 

THeseE are done the same as the fricandeau, ex 
cepting that the veal is cut into slices. Three pieces 
make a dish ; and they are served with the same 
Sauces. 

Veal Cutlets en Papilotes. 


Cur them thin, and put them in square pieces of 
white paper, with salt, pepper, parsley, shalots, mush- 
rooms, all shred fine, with butter 5 twist the paper 
round the cutlets; letting the end remain uncovered ; 
rub the outside of the paper with butter; lay the cut- 
lets upon the gridiron over a slow fire, with a sheet of 
buttered paper under them. Serve them in the papers. 


# Porcupine of a Breast of Veal. 

Take a fine large breast of veal, bone it, and rub it 
over with the yolks of two eggs. Spread it on a table, 
ind lay over it a little bacon ‘eut as thin as possible, a 
handful of parsley shred fine, the yolks of five hard 
boiled eggs chopped small, a little lemon-peel cut fine, 
the crumb of a penny loaf steeped in cream, and sea- 
son to your taste with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Roll 
the breast of veal close, and skewer it up. ‘Then cut 
some fat bacon, the lean of ham that has been a little 
boiled, and pickled cucumbers, about two inches long. 
Tard the veal with this in rows, first ham, then bacon, 
and then cucumbers, till you have Jarded every part of 
it. Putit into a deep earthen pot, witha pint of water, 
cover it close, and set it in a slow oven for two hours, — 
When it comes from the oven, skim off the fat, and — 
strain the gravy through a sieve into a stew-pan. Put — 
into it a glass of white wine, a little lemon-pickle and 4 
caper liqu x, and a spoonful ef mushroom catsup. a 

cken it with a little butter rolled in flour, la your — 
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pore on the dish, and pour your sauce over it 
I 


ave ready a roll of forcemeat made thus: take the 
erumb of a penny loaf, half a pound of beef suet shred 


~ fine, the yolks of four eggs, and a few chopped oysters 


Mix these well together , and season it to your taste 
with chyan pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Spread it on a 
veal caul, and having rolled it up close like a collared 
eel, bind itin a cloth, and boil itan hour. This done. 
cut it inte four slices, lay one at each end and the 
others onthe sides. Have ready your sweet-bread 
cut in slices and fried, and Jay them round it with a 
few mushrooms. ‘This makes a grand bottom dish at 


that time of the year when game is not to be had. 


Fricandeau of Veal a-la-Bourgeois. 


Curt some lean veal into thin slices, lard them with 
streaked bacon, and season them with pepper, salt, 
beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parsley. 
Put in the bottom of your stew-pan some slices of fat 
bacon, lay the veal upon them, cover the pan, and set 
it over the fire for eight or ten minutes, just to be hot 
and no more. Then with a brisk fire, brown your veal 
on both sides, and shake some flour over it. Pour ti 
a quart of good broth or gravy, cover it close, and let it 
stew gently till itisenough. ‘Then take out the slices 
of bacon, skim all the fat off clean, and beat up the 
yolks of three eges, with some of the gravy. Mx all 
together, and keep it ee one way till it is smooth 
and thick. Then take it up, lay your meat in the dish, 


_ pour thie sauce oyer it, and garnish with lemon. 


Calf’s Head Surprise. 


Wuewn you have properly cleansed it for dressing, 
erape a pound of fat bacon very fine, take the crumbs 
af two penny loaves, a small nutmeg grated, and sea- 
son it to your taste with salt, ee pepper, and a lit- 


tle lemon-peel. Beat up the yolks of six eggs, and 


mix all together into a rich forcemeat. Puta little of 


it into the ears, and the rest into the head. Then put 
it inte a deep pot, just wide enongh to admit it, ane 
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put to it two quarts of water, half a pint of white 
wine, a blade or two of mace, a bundle of sweet herbs, — 
an anchovy, two spoonsful of walnut and mushroom — 
catsup, the same quantity of lemon-pickle, and a little 
salt and chyan pepper. Lay a coarse paste over it to 
keep in the steam, and put it for two hours and a halt 
into a very quick oven. When you take it out, lay 
- your head in a soup-dish, skim off the fat from the 
gravy, and strain it through a hair sieve into a stew 
-pan. Thicken it with a lump of butter rolled in flour, 
and when it has boiled a few minutes, put in the yolks 
of six eggs well beaten, and mixed with half a pint 
of cream. Have ready boiled a few forcemeat balls, 
and half an ounce of truffles and morels, but do not | 
stew them inthe gravy. Pour the gravy over the head, 
and garnish with truffles and morels, forcemeat balls, 
barberries, and mushrooms. ‘This makes an elegant. 
top dish, and is not very expensive. 


A Calf’s Pluck. 


Roast the heart stuffed with suet, sweet herbs, and 
a little parsley, all chopped small, a few crumbs of 
bread, some pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little lemon- 
peel, all mixed up with the yolk of anegg. Boil the 
lights with part of the liver, and when they are enough 
chap them very small, and put them into a saucepan 
with a piece of butter rolled in. flour, some pepper and 
salt, and a little juice of lemon. Fry the other part 
of the liver with some thin slices of bacon. Lay the 
mince at the bottom of the dish, the heart in the middle, 
and the fried liver and bacon round, with some crisped 
parsley. Serve thein up with plain melted butter im 
a sauce-boat. 


Loin of Veal en Epigram. 


Roast a loin of veal properly for eating, then take 
it up, and carefully cut off the skin from the back 
part without breaxing it. Cut out the lean part, but — 
leave the ends whole, to contain the following mince-- 
meat: mince all the veal yery fine with the kidney — 
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part, put it itor little gravy, enough to moisten it 
with the gravy that comes from the loin Put ina 
little pepper and salt, some lemon-peel shred fine, the 
yolks of three eggs, and a spoonful of catsup. ‘Thicken 
it with a little butter rolled in flour. Give it a shake 
or two over the fire, put it into the loin, and pull the 
skin gently over it. If the skin should not quite cover 
it, give e the part wanting a brown with a hot iron, or 
put it into an oven for about a quarter of an hour. 
Send it up hot, and garnish with lemon and barberries. 


Pillow of Veal. 


Tar roast a neck or breast of veal, then cut it in- 
to six pieces, and season it with pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg. ‘Take a pound of rice, and put it to a quart of 
broth, some mace, and a little salt. Stew it overa 
stove on a very slow fire till it is thick ; but butter the 
bottom of the pan you do itin. Beat up the yolks of 
six eggs, and stir them into it. Then take a little round 
deep dish, butter it, and lay some of the rice at the 
bottom. ‘Then Jay the veal in around heap, and cover 
it over all with rice. Rub it over with the yolks of 
eggs, and bake it an hour and a half. Then open the 
top, and pour ina pint of good rich gravy. Send it 

hot to table, and garnish with a Seville orange cut in 
quarters. 


Shoulder of Veal a-la-Piedmontoise. 


Cur the skin of a shoulder of veal, so that it may 
hang at one end; then lard the meat with bacon or 
ham, and season it with pepper, salt, mace, sweet 
herbs, parsley, and lemon-peel. Cover it again with 
the skin, stew it with gravy, and when it is tender take 
itup. Then take sorrel, some lettuce chopped small, 
and stew them in some butter with parsley, onions, 
and mushrooms. When the herbs are tender, put to 
_ them some of the liquor, some sweet-breads and bits of 
- fam. Let all stew together a short time; then lift up 


oe skin, lay the stewed herbs over and under, 


cover it again with the skin, moisten it with melted 
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butter, strew over it crumbs of bread, and send ic to 
the oven to brown. Serve it up hot with some goed 
gravy in the dish. | 


Sweetbreads of Veal a-la-Dauphine. 


Take three of the largest sweetbreads you can get, | 
and open them in such a manner that you can stuff in 
forcemeat. Make your forcemeat with a large fowl — 
skin it, and pick off all the flesh, Then take half a 
pound of fat and lean bacon, cut it very fine, and beat 
them in a mortar. Season it with an anchovy, some 
nutmeg, a little lemon-peel, a very little thyme, and 
some parsley. Mix these up with the yolks of two eggs, 
fill your sweetbreads with it, and fasten them together 
with fine wooden skewers. Put layers of bacon at the 
bottom of a stew-pan, and season them with pepper, 
salt, mace, cloves, sweet herbs, and a large onion sliced. — 
Lay upon these thin slices of veal, and then your sweet 
breads. Cover it close, let it stand eight or ten mi- 
nutes over a slow fire, and then pour in a quart of 
boiling water or broth, and let it stew gently for two 
hours. ‘Then take out the sweetbreads, keep them 
hot, strain the gravy, skim all the fat off, and boil it up 
till it is reduced to about half a pint. Then put in 
the sweetbreads, and let them stew two or three nii- 
nutes in the gravy. Lay them in a dish, and pour — 
wie gravy over them. Garnish with lemon. 


Sweetbreads en Gordineere. 


Parsoit three sweetbreads ; then take a stew-pan, — 
and put into it layers of bacon, or ham and veal ; over 
which lay the sweetbreads, with the upper sides down- 
wards. Put in a layer of veal and bacon over them, 

a pint of veal broth, and three or four blades of mace. — 
Stew them gently three quarters of an hour; ther 
take out the sweetbreads, strain the gravy through a — 
sieve, and skim off the fat, Make an amulet of yolks — 
of ezgs, in the following manner: beat up four yolks — 
of eggs, put two on a plate, and set them over a stew- — 
pan of boiling water, with another plate over t, and B 
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a il be soon done. Puta little spinach jince into the 
other half, and serve it the same. Cut it out in sprigs 


of what form you please, put it over the sweetbreads 


in the dish, and keep them as hotas you eran. Thick- 


en the gravy with butter rolled in flour ar.d two yolks 


of eggs beatup ma gillof cream. Put it over the fixe, 

and keep stirring itone way till it is thick and +" oth. 

Pour it over the sweetbreads, and send < . 0 table. 
Garnish with lemon and beet-root. 


Sweetbreads a-la-daub, 


Take three of the largest and finest sweetbreads 
you can get, and put them for five minutes into a 
saucepan of boiling water. ‘Then take them out, and 
when they are cold, Jard them with small pieces of 
bacon. Put them into a stew-pan with some good 
veal gravy, a little Jemon-juice, and a spoonful of | 
browning. Stew them gently a quarter of an hour, 
and a little before they are ready thicken with Aste 
and butter. Dish them up, and pour the gravy over 
them. Lay round them bunches of boilei celery, cr 
pysler patties and garnish with barberries or par sley. 


Scotch Collops. 


Cur your collops off the thick part of a leg of veal, 
‘about the size cae thickness of a crown piece, and put 
a piece of butter browned into your frying-pan, then 


layin your collops, and fry them over a quick fire. 


Shake and turn them, and tae them on a fine froth. 
When they are of a nice light brown take them out, 
put them into a pot, and set them before the fire to 
keep warm. “Then putcold butter again into your pan, 
and fry the collops as before. When they are done, 
and properly brown, your the liquor eon them into a 


 stew-pan, and add to it half a pint of gravy, half a 


lem nu, an anchovy, half an ounce of morels, a large 


5 spoonful of browning, the same of catsup, two spoonis- 


full of lemon-pickle, and season it to yom taste with 


salt and chyan pepper. Thicken it with butter and 


flour, let it boii ve or_six minutes, and ‘then put is 
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your collops, and shake them over the fire, but be — 
careful not to let them boil. When they have sim- | 
-mered a little, take them out, and lay them in the 
dish. ‘Then strain your grav y; and pour it hot on 
them. Lay on them forcemeat balls, and little slices 
‘of bacon curled roun” a skewer and boiled. Throw 

a few mushrooms over them, and garnish with bar- 
berries and lemon. 


Beef Collops. 


Take a large rump stake, or any piece of beef that 
is tender, and cut it into pieces in the form of Scotch ~ 
collops, but larger. Hack them a little with a knife, 
then flour them, and having melted a little butter in 
vour stew-pan, put in your collops, and fry them quick 
for about two minutes. ‘Then put in a pint of gravy, 
_a bit of butter rolled in flour, and season it with pep- 
per and salt. Cut fonr pickled cucuinbers intn thin 
slices, a few capers, half a walnut, and a little onion 
shred fine. Put these into the pan, and having stew- 
ed the whole together about five minutes, put them all 
hot into your dish, and send them to table. Garnish 
with lemon. 


Beef a-la-daub. 


Take a rump of beef, and cut out the bone, or a- 
part of the leg of mutton piece, or what is usually call- 
ed the mouse-buttock, and cut some fat bacon into 
slices as long as the beef is thick, and about a quarter 
of an inch square. ‘Take four blades of mace. double 
that number of cloves, a little allspice, and half a nut- 
meg grated fine. Chop a good handful of parsley, and 
some sweet-herbs of all sorts very fine, and season 
with salt and pepper. © Roll the bacon in these, and 
then take a large larding-pin, and with it thrust the 
bacon through the beef. Having done this, put it in- 
toa stew-pan, with a quantity of brown gravy su& _ 
ficient to cover it. Chop three blades of garlic very _ 
fine, and put in some fresh mushrooms, two large 
onions, and acarrot. Stew it gently for six hours, then S 4 
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take it out, strain off the gravy, and skim off the fat, 

~ Put your meat and gravy into the pan again, add 
to it a gill of white wine; if you find it not suf 

ficiently ‘seasoned, add a little more pepper and salt. 

~ Stew it gently for half an hour more, and then add 

some artichoke bottoms, morels and _ truffles, some 

oysters, anda spoonful of vinegar. Then put the 

meat into a soup dish, and pour the sauce over it. 


Beef Tremblent. 


Take a brisket of beef, and tie up the fat end quite 
tight. Put it into a pot of water, and let it boil gently 
for six hours. Season the water with a little sa ult, 2 
handful of allspice, two onions, two turnips, and a 
carrot. In the mean time, put a piece of butter into 
a stew-pan, and melt it, then put in two spoonsful of 
flour, and stir it till it is smooth. Put in a quart of 
gravy, a spoonful of catsup, the same of browning, a 
gill of white wine, and some turnips and carrots cut 
into small pieces. Stew them gently till the roots are 
tender, and season with pepper and salt. Skim the fat 
clean off, put the beef in the dish, and pour the sauce 
over it. Garnish with any kind of pickles. 


Beef Kidneys a-la-Bourgeoise. 

Curt them in thin slices, and set them over the fire, 
with a bit of butter, salt, pepper, parsley, onions, and 
a small clove of garlic ; the whole shred small: when 
done, take them off the fire, but do not let them fie 
long, as they will become tough. Add a few drops of 
vinegar and a little cullis. Beef kidneys may also he 

served a-la-braise, with sauce piquante. 


Beef a-la-mode. 


THE most proper parts for this purpose are a small 
buttock, a leg of mutton piece, a cloud or part of a large 
bittock. Being furnished with your meat, take two 
dozen of cloves, as much mace, and half an ounce of 
allspice beat fine , chop a large handful of parsley, and 
all sorts of sweet herbs fine; cut some fat bacon as 
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long as the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an 
inch square, and put it into the spice, &c. and into the 
beef the same. Then put the beef into a pot, and— 
cover it with water. Chop four large onions very fine, 

and six cloves of garlic, six bay leaves, and a hand- 
fil of champignons, or fresh mushrooms, put all inte 
the pot, with a pint of porter or ale, and half a pint of 
red wine; put in some pepper and salt, some chyan 
pepper, a spoonful of vinegar, strew three handfuls of 
bread raspings, sifted fine, allover; cover the pot close, 
and stew it for six hours, or according to the size of 
the piece; if a large piece, eight hours. Then take 
the beef out, put it into adeep dish, and keep it hot 
over some boiling water; stra.nthe gravy through a 
sieve, and pick out the champignons or mushrooms ; : 
skim all the fat off clean, put it into your pot again, 

and give it a boil up; if nut seasoned enough, season 
it tot your liking; then put the gravy into your beef, 
and send it hot to table. If you like it best cold, cut 
it in slices with the gravy over it, which will be a 
strong jelly. 


Beef a-la-Royal. 


Tae ail the bones out ofa brisket of beef, and 
make holes in it about an inch from each other. Fill 
one hole with fat bacon, a secui'd with chopped pars- 


ley, and a third with chopped oysters. Season these 


= 


stuffings with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. When the — 


beef is completely stuffed, put it into a pan, pour upon 

it a pint of wine boiling hot, dredge it well with flour, 

and send it to the oven. Let it remain there three 

hours, and when it is taken out, skim off all the fat, 

pat the meat into yer dish, and strain the gravy over 
Garnish with pickles. 


Beef Olives. p 


Cur some steaks from a rump of beef about it half an 
inch thick, as square as you can, and about ten inches 
long; then eut a piece of fit bacon as wide as the beef, 
and about three parts as long Put part of the yolk of 
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an egg c on the bacon. Lay some yood savory force 


‘meat, on that some of the yolk of an egg on the force- 
“meat, and then roll them up, and tie sham round with 
~ astring in two places. Strew on some crumbs of bread, 


and over them some of the volk of an egg. "Then fry 


— them brown ina large pan, with some beef dripping, 


and when they are mss take them out, and lay rine 
todrain. Melt some butter in a stew-pan, put ina 
spoonful of flour, and stir it well till it is smooth.— 
Then put in a pint of good gravy, with a gill of white 
wine, and then the olives, and let them stew an hour. 
Add some mushrooms, truffles, and morels, forcemeat 
balls, sweet-breads cut in small pieces, and some ox- 
palates. Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, and 
season it with pepper and salt. Shake them up, and 
having carefully skimmed off the fat, lay your olives in 
the dish, and pour the gravy over them. Garnish 
with lemon and beet root. 


Bouille Beef. 


Por the thick end of a brisket of beef into a kettle 
and cover it with water. Let it boil fast for two hours, 
then stew it close by the fire side for six hours more, 
and fill up the kettle as the water decreases. Put in 
with the beef some turnips cut in little balls, some car- 
rots, and some celery. About an hour before the meat 
is done, take out as much broth as will fill your soup 
dish, and boil in it for an hour, turnips and carrots cut 
in little round or square pieces, with some celery, and 
season it to your taste with salt and pepper. Serve it 
up in two dishes, the beef in one lish, and the soup 
in another. You may put pieces of fried bread in your 
soup, and boil in a few knots of greens; and when 
you would have your soup very rich add a pound or 
two cf mutton chops to your broth when you take it 
from the beef, and let them stew in it for half an hour ; 
but remember to take out the mutton before you serve 
the soup up. 

Sirloin of Beef en Epigram. 
Roast a sirloin o® beef, and when it is done, take 
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it off the spit, carefully raise the skin, and draw it off, . 


Then cut out the lean part of the beef, but observe 


“f 


not tu touch either the ends or sides. Hash the meat | 


in the following manner: cut it into pieces about the 


size of a crown piece, put half a pint of gravy intoa 


stew-pan, an onion chopped fine, two spoonsful of — 


catsup, some pepper and salt, six small pickled cticum- 
bers cut in thin slices, and the gravy that comes from 
the beef, with a little butter rolled in flour. Put in 
the meat, and shake it up for five minutes. Then put 
it on the sirloins, draw the skin carefully over, and 
send it to table. Garnish with lemon and pickles. 


The Insule of a Sirloin of Beef forced. 


Lirt up the fat of the inside, cut out the meat 


quite close to the bone, and chop it small. ‘Take a 
pound of suet, and chop that small; then put to them 
some crumbsof bread, a little lemon-peel, thyme, pep- 
per and sait, half a nutmeg grated, and two shalots 
chopped fine. Mix all together with a glass of red 
wine, and then put the meat into the place you took 
it from: cover it with the skin and fat, skewer it down 


with fine skewers, and cover it with paper. ‘The pa- 


per must not be taken off till the meat is put cn the 
dish, and your meat must be spitted before you take 


out the inside. Just before the meat is done, take a 


quarter of a pint of red wine, and two shalots shred 
small; boil tiem, and pour it into the dish, with the 
sravy that comes from the meat. Send it hot to table, 
and garnish with lemon. i 

The inside of a rump of beef forced must be done 
nearly in the same manner, only lift up the outside 
skin, take the middle of the meat, and proceed as be- 
fore directed. Put it into the same place, and skewer 
it down close. 


A Round of Beef forced. 


Ros your meat first with common salt, then a little 


bay-salt, some salt petre, and coarse sugar. Let it lay — 
a ful. week in this pickle, turning it every day. On 


the day it is to be dressed, wask and dr 








it, lard it a 


ou 
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_ little, and make holes, which fill with breac¢ crum)s, 
marrow, or suet, parsley, grated lemon-peel, sw>2et 
herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg, 
~made into stuffing. Bake it-with a little water and 
some small beer, whole pepper, and an onion. When 
it comes from the oven, skim the fat clean off, put the 
_ meat into your dish, and pour the liquor over it. In- 
stead of baking, you may boil it, but it must be done 
gradually over a slow fire. When cold, it makes a 
handsome side-board dish for a large company. 


Beef Steaks rolled. 


TAKE some beef steaks, and beat them with aclea 
ver till they are tender; make some forcemeat with a 
pound of veal beat fine ina mortar, the flesh of a fowl, 
half a pound of cold ham, or gammon of bacon, fat 
and lean; the kidney fat of a loin of veal, and a sweet- 
bread, all cut very fine: some truffles and morels 
stewed. and then cut small two shalots, some parsley, 
and a little thyme, some lemon-peel, the yolks of four 
eggs, a nutmeg grated, and half a pint of cream. Mix 
all these together, and stzr them over 2 slow fire for 
ten minutes. Put them upon the stcaks, and roll 
them up; then skewer them tight, put them into 
the frying-pan, and fry them of a nice brown. Then 
take them from the fat, and put them into a stew-pan, 
with a pint of good drawn gravy, a spoonful of red 
wine, two of catsup, afew pickled mushrooms, and 

let them stew for a quarter of an hour. Take up the 
steaks, cut them into two, and lay the cut side upper- 
most. Garnish with lemon. 


Beef Rump en Matelotte. 


Take your beef rump and cut it in pieces ;_ parboil 
them, and then boil them in some broth without any 
seasoning; when about half done, stir in a little but 
ter with aspoonful of flour over the fire till brown, and 
moisten it with the broth of your rumps: then put 
_ your pavips in with a dozen of large parboiled onions, 


ee of white wine, a bunch Be arsley, a laurel 
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leaf, with a buncl. of sweet herbs, and pepper anda 
salt. Let them stew till the rump and onions are- 
done; thenskim it well, and put an anchovy cut small 
and some capers cut into the sauce. Put the rump 
in the middle of the dish with the onions round it. A 
beef rump will take four hours doing. - 
Beef Escarlot. ae 

Tne proper picce of beef for this purpose rs the 
brisket, which you must manage as follows: take half. 
a pound of coarse stigar, two ounces of bay salt, and a 
pound of common salt. Mix these well together, rub 
the beef with it, put it into an earthen pan, ae turn i 
every day. It may lie in this pickle a fortnight, then 
boil it, and serve it up with savoys; but it eats much . 
better when cold, and cut into s:'ces. : 


Tongue and Udder forced. 


First parboil them, then blanch the tongue, and 
stick it with cloves: then fill the udder with forcemeat 
made with veal. First wash the inside with the yolk — 
of an egg, then put in the forcemeat, tie the ends close, — 
and spit them, roast them, and baste them with butter 
When they are done, put good gravy into the dish, 
weet sauce into a cup, and serve them -up, | @ 
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Tripe a-la- Kilkenny. 

Take apiece of double tripe, and cut it into square 
pieces; peel and wash ten large Onions, cut each into | 
tivo, and put them on to boil in water till they are 
tender. Then put in your tripe, and boil it ten mi- — 
nutes. Pour off almost all the liquor, shake a little 
flour into it, and put in some butter, with a little salt 
and mustard. Shake all over the fire till the butter — 
is melted, then put it into your dish, and send it to — 
table as hot as possible. Garnish with lemon or bar- — 
berries. This dish is greatly admired in Ireland. 


Harrico of Mutton. 


Cert the best end ofa sees of mutton into chops, in 
eingle rihe float i ang | 


age 
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Then put them intoa large s saucepan, with two quarts. 
of water, and-a lar ge carrot cut in slices; and when 
they have stewed a quarter of an hour, put in two 
turnips cut in square pieces, the white part of a head 
of celery, two cabbage lettuces fried, a few heads of 
asparagus, and season all with a little chyan pepper. 
Boil all together till tender, and put it into a tureen 
or soup-dish, without any thickening to the gravy. 


Shoulder of Mutton surprised. 

Har boil a shou der of mutton, and then put it in- 
toa stew-pan with two quarts of veal gravy, four 
ounces of rice, a little beaten mace, and a ett spoonful 
of mushroom powder. Stew it an hour, or till the rice 
is enough, and then take up your mutton and keep il 
hot. Put to the rice half a pint of cream, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour; then shake it well, and boil 
it a few minutes. Lay your mutton on the dish, and 
pour your gravy over it. Garnish with pickles or bar- 
berries. 

To dress the Umbles of Deer. 

Take the kidney of a deer, with the fat of the 
heart; season them with a little pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg. First fry, and then stew them in some good 
eravy till they are tender. Squeeze in a little lemon ; 
take the skirts, and stuff them with the forcemeat 
made with the fat of the venison, some fat of bacon, 
grated bread, pepper, mace, sage, and onion chopped 
verysmal!, Mix it with the yolk of an egg. When 
the skirts are stuffed with this, tie them to the spit to 
roast ; but first strew over them some thyme and le 
mon-peel. When they are done, lay the skirts in the 

middle of the dish, and then fricasee round it. 


Mutton Kebobbed. 


Cor a loin of mutton into four pieces, then take off 
the skin, rub them with the yolk of an egg, and strew 
-over them a few crumbs of bread and a little parsley, 
_ shred fine. Spit and roast them, and keep basting 
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the froth rise. When they are properly done, put — 
a little brown gravy under them, and send them to 
table. Garnish with pickles. 

Leg of Mutton a la-haut Gout. 


Take a fine leg of mutton that has hung a fort- 
night, (if the weather will permit,) and stuff every 


part of it with some cloves of garlic, rub it with 


pepper and salt, and then roast it. When itis prop- 
erly done, send it up with some good gravy and 
red wine in the dish. 


Leg of Mutton roasted with Oysters. 


-Taxt a fine leg of mutton that has hung two or 
three days, stuff ¢ every part of it with oysters, roast 
it, and when done pour good gravy into the dish, 
and garnish with horsé-radish. 


Shoulder of Mutton en Epigram. 


Roast a shoulder of mutton till nearly enough, 
then carefully take off the skin about the thickness 


of a crown-piece, also the shank-bone at the end. ~ 


Season both the skin and shank-bone with pepper, 
salt, a little lemon-peel cut small, and a few sweet 
herbs and crumbs of bread: lay this on the gridiron 
till it is of a fine brown; and, in the meantime, 
take the rest of the meat, and cut it like a hash, in 
pieces about the bigness of a shilling. Save the 
gravy, and put to it a few spoonsful of strong gravy, 
a little nutmeg, half an onion cut fine,a small bundle 
of herbs, a little pepper and salt, some girkins cut 


very small, a few mushrooms, two or three truffles _ 


cut small, two spoonfuls of wine, and a little flour 
dredged intoit. Let all these stew very slowly for 
five or six minutes, but be careful it does not boil. 
Take out the sweet herbs, lay the hash in the dish, 
and the broiled upon it. Garnish with pickles. 


Sheep’s Rumps and Kidneys. 
Boit six sheep’s rumps in veal gravy ; lard your 


kidneys with bacon, and set them belore the fire | 
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ina tin oven; as soon as the rumps become tender, 
_ rub them over with the yolk uf an egg, a little grated 
nutmeg, and some chyan pepper. Skim the fat from 
the gravy, and put the #ravy in a stew-pan, with 
three ounces of boiled rice, a spoonful of good cream, 
and a little catsup and mushroom powder. Thicken 
it with flour and butter, and give ita gentle boil. [ry 
your rumps till they are of alight brown; and when 
you dish them up, lay them round on the rice, so that . 
the ends may meet in the middle; lay a kidney be- 
tween every rump, and garnish with barberries and 
red cabbage. This makes a pretty side or corner dish. 


Mutton Rumps a-la-Braise. 

Bort six mutton rumps for fifteen minutes in water, 
then take them out, and cut them into two, and put 
them into a stew-pan, with half a pint of good gravy, 
a gill of white wine, an onion stuck with cloves, and 
a little salt and chyan pepper. Cover them close, and 
stew them till they are tender. ‘Take them and the 
onion out, and thicken the gravy with a little butter 
rolled in flour, a spoonful of browning, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Bo? it up till itis smooth, but not too 
thick. ‘Then put in your rumps, give them a shake 
or two, and dish them up hot. Garnish with horse- 
radish and beet-root. For variety, you may leave the 
rumps whole, and lard six kidneys on one side, and do 
them the same as the rumps, only not boil them, and 
put the rumps in the middle of the dish, and kidneys 
round them, with the sauce over all. 


Mutton Chops in Disguise. 


Rus the chops over with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
alittle parsley. Roll each in half a sheet of white 
paper, well buttered within-side, and close the two 
ends. Boil some hog’s lard, 01 beef dripping, in a_ 
stew-pan, and put the steaks into it. Fry them of a 
fine brown, then take them out, and let the fat tho- 
roughly drain from them. Lay them in your dish, and 
serve them up with good gravv in a sauce-boat. Gar 
‘th horse-radish and fried parsley. 
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A Shoulder of Mutton called Hen and Chickens. 3 


~— 
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Ha tr roast a shoulder, then take it up, and cut of 
the blade at the first jomt, and beth the flaps, tomake — 


the blade round; score the blade round in diamonds, 
throw a little pepper and salt over it, and set it ina 
tin oven to broil. Cut the flaps and meat off the shank 
in thin slices, and put the gravy that came out of the 
mutton into a stew-pan, with a little good gravy, two 
-spoonsful of walnut catsup, one of browning, a little 
chyan pepper, and one or two shalots. When your 
meat is tender, thicken it with flour and butter, putit 


into the dish with the gravy, and lay the blade on the’ 


top. Garnish with green pickles. 
A Quarter of Lamb forced. 

Take a large leg of lamb, cut a long slit on the 
back side, and take out the meat; but be careful you 
do not deface the other side. ‘Fhen chop the meat 
small with marrow, half a pound of beef suet, some 
oysters, an anchovy washed, an onion, some swect 
herbs, a little lemon-peel, and some beaten mace and 
nutmeg. Beat all these together na mortar, stuff 
up the leg in the shape it was before, sew it up, and 
rub it all over with the yolks of eggs beaten; spit it 
flour it all over, lay it to the fire, and baste it witl 
butter. An hour will roast it. In the meantime, eu 


the loin into steaks, season them with pepper, salt _ 


and nutmeg, lemon-peel cut fine, and a few herbs 
i*ry them in fresh butter of a fme brown, then pow 


out all the butter, put in a quarter of a pint of white — 


wine, shake it about, and then add half a pint of strong 
gravy, wherein good spice has been boiled, a quarte) 


of a pint of oysters and the liquor, some mushrooms, _ 


and a spoonful of the pickle, a piece of butter. rolle¢ 
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in flour, and the yolk of an egy beat fine; stir all these — 


— together till thick, then lay your leg of lamb in the — 


dish, and the loin round it. Pour the sauce over them, 
and garnish with lemon, 
| " Lamb's Bits. 


Skim the stcnes, and split them; then lay them on- 
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= A dry cloth with the a eiieade and the liver, and 

_ dredge them well with flour. Fry them in lard or 

butter till they are of a light brown, and then lay them 
ini a sieve to drain. Fry a good quantity of parsley, 
lay your bits on the dish, the parsiey in lumps over 
them, and pour round them melted butter. 


Lamb a-la-Bechamel. 

La Bechamel is nothing more than to reduce any 
thing to the consistence of cream, till it is thick enough 
_to make a sauce. When it begins to thicken, put in 

the meat cut in slices, warm it without boiling, season 
it to your taste, and serve it up. Ill slices a-la- 
bechamel are done in the same manner. 


Lamb Chops en Casarole. 


Havine cut.a loinof lamb into chops, put yolks of 
eggs on both sides, and strew bread crumbs over them, 
with a few cloves and mace, pepper and salt mixed ; 
fry them of a nice light brown, and put them round in 
a dish, as close as you can; leave a hole in the middle ~ 
to put the following sauce in: all sorts of sweet herbs 
and parslev chopped fine, and stewed a little in some 
good thick gravy. Garnish with fried parsley 


Barbacued Pig. 


Prepare a pig, about ten weeks old, as for roast- 
ing. Make a forcemeat of two anchovies, six sage 
leaves, and the liver of the pig, all chopped very sm: all s 
then put them into a mortar with the crumb of half a 
penny loaf, four ounces of butter, half a tea-spoonful 
o. chyan pepper, and half a pint of red wine. Beat 
them all together to a paste, put it into the pig’s belly, 
and sew it up. Lay your pig down ata good distance 
before a large brisk fire, singe it well, put into your 
dripping-pan three bottles of red wine, and baste it 
well with this all the time it is roasting. When it is 
half done, put under the pig two penny loaves, and if — 
vou find your wine too much reduced, add more. 
When your pig is near enough, take the loaves and 
~ sauce out of your dripping-pan, and put to the sauce 
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one anchovy chopped small, a bundle of sweet herbs, 
and half a lemon. Boil it a tew minutes, then draw 
your pig, puta small lemon ev apple in the pig's mouth, 
and a leafon each side. Strain your sauce, and pour 
it on boiling hot. Send it up whole to table, and 
garnish with barberries and sliced lemon. 


A Pig au Pere Duillet. 


Cur off the head, and divide the body into quarters, 
lard them with bacon, and season them well with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Put a layer of fat 
_ bacon at the bottom of a kettle, lay the head in the 
middle, and the quarters round it. Then put ina 
bay-leaf, an onion shred, a lemon, with some carrots, 
parsley, and the liver, and cover it again with bacon. 
Put in a quart of broth, stew it for an hour, and then . 
take it up. Put your pig into a stew-pan, pour in a 
bottle of white wine, cover it close, and let it stew 
very’ gently an hour. In the meantime, while it is 
stewing in the wine, take the first gravy it was stew- 
ed in, skim off the fat, and strain it. Then take a 
sweetbread cut into five or six slices, some truffles, 
morels, and mushrooms, and stew all together till they 
are enough. ‘Thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, 
ora piece of butter rolled in flour; and when your 
pig is enough, take it out, and lay it in your dish. 
Put the wine it was stewed in to the sauce, then pour 
it all over the pig, and garnish with lemon. If it is to 
be served up cold, let it stand till it is so, then drain 
it well, and wipe it, that it may look white, and lay 
it ina dish, with the head in the middle, and the 
quarters round it. Throw some green parsley over 
all. Wither of the quarters separately make a pretty 
dish. aie 

A Pig Matelote. 

ITavine taken out the entrails, and scalded yom 
pig, cut off the head and pettitoes ; then cut the body 
into four quarters, and put ‘hem, with the head and _ 
toes, into cold water. Cover the bottom of a stew- 
pan with slices of bacon, and p.ace une quarters over 
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them, with tk2 pettitoes, and the head cut in two. 
Season the whole with pepper and salt, a bay-leaf} a 

little thyme, an onion, and add a bottle of white wine. 
Then lay on more slices of bacon, put over it a quart 
of water, and let it boil Skin and gut two large eels, 
and eut them in pieces about five or six inches s ong. 
When your pig is half done, put in your eels; then 
boil a dozen of large craw-fish, cut off the claws, and 
take off the shells of the tails. When your pig and 
eels are enough, lay your pig in the dish, and your 
pettitoes round it; butdo not put in the head, as that 
will make a pretty cold dish. ‘Then lay your eels and 
craw-fish over them, and take the liquor they were 
stewed in, skim off the fat, and add to it halfa pint 
of strong gravy, thickened with a little piece of burnt 
“Dutter. Pour this over it, and e& acnish with lemon and 
craw-fish. Fry the brains, and lay them round, and 
all over the dish. At grand entertainments this will | 
dv for a first course or remove. 


Sheep's Trotters en Gratten 


Bort them in water, and then put them into a stew- 
jan with a glass of white wine, halfa pint eC bretn, as 
much Hillis, a bunch of sweet herbs, with selt, whole 
pepper, and mace. Stew them by a slow fire tiu the 
sauce is reduced, then take out the herbs, and seve 
them upona gratten. Sheep's trotters may be served 
with a ragoo “of cucumbers. 


SECT. II. 


MADE. DISHES or POULTRY. &c. 
Turkey a-la-daub, 


Bone your turkey, but let it be so carefully done, 
as not to spoil the look of it, and then stuff it with the 
following forcemeat: chop some oysters very fine, 
and mix them with some crumbs of pees, pepper, 
salt, shalots, and very lit‘le thyme >V 
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ter. faving filled your turkey with ths, sew it up — 
tie it ina cloth, and boil it white, but be careful not — 
to boil it too much. Serve it up with good oyster 
sauce. Or vou may make a rich gravy of the bones, 
With a piece of veal, rutton, and bacen ; season with 
salt, pepper, shalots, and a little mace. Strain it off © 
through a sieve: and having before half-boiled your 
turkey, stew i’ a this gravy just halfan hour. Hav 
ing well skiraae (the gravy, dish up your turkey <in it, 
after you Fave iickened it with a few mushrooms 
stewed v.2%e ¢ stewed palates, forcemeat balls, 
sweetbreads, or fried oysters, and pieces of lemon. 
Dish it with the breast upwards. You may adda 
few morels and truflles to your sauce. 


- Turkey in a hurry. 


Truss a turkey with the legs inward, and flatten 
it as much as you can: then put it into a stew-pan, 
with melted lard, chopped parsley, shalots, mush- 
rooms, and a little garlic; give it a few turns on the 
fire, and add the juice of halfa lemon to keep it white. 
Then put it into another stew-pan, with’slices of veal, 
one slice of ham, and melted lard, and every thing as 
used before; adding whole pepper and salt ; cover it 
over with slices of lard, and set it about half an hour 
vver a slow fire then add a glass of white wine and 
alittle broth, and finish the brazing ; skim and sift the 
sauce, adda little cullis to make it rich, reduce it to a 
good consistence, put the turkey into your dish, and 
pour the sauce over it. Garnish with lemon. 


— Fouls a-la-Braise. 


Truss your fowl as for boiling, with the legs in the 
body; then lay over it a layer of fat bacon cut in thin 
slices, Wrap it round in beet-leaves, then in a caul of 
veal, and put it into a large saucepan with three pints — 
of water, a glass of Madeira wine, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, two or three blades of mace, and half a lemon ; 
stew it till it is quite tender, then take it wp and skim ~ 
off the fat; make your gravy pretty thick with flour and — 
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_ buttei, strain it through a hair sieve, and put to it a 
pint of oysters and a tea-cupful of thick cream; keep 
shaking your pan over the hre, and when it has sim- 
mered a short ti ae, serve up your fowl! with the bacon. 
beet-leaves, art caul on, and pour your sauce ho’ 
upon it. Garnish with barberries and red beet-reot 


Fowls forced. 


Take a | rge fowl, pick it clean, draw it, cut it 
~ down the b ck, and take the skin off the whole: 
cut the flesh ‘rom the bones, and chop it with half a 
pint of oyste s, one ounce of beef marrow, and a lit- 
tle pepper and salt. Mix it up with cream: then lay 
the meat en the bones, draw the skin over it, and sew 
up the back. Cut large thin slices of bacon, lay them 
on the breast of your fowl, and tie them on with pack- 
thread in diamonds. It will take an hour reasting by 
amoderate fire. Make a good brown gravy sauce, pour 
_ it into your dish, take the bacon off,fay n your fowl, and 
serve it up. Garnish with pickles, mushrooms, or oys- 
ters. It is oroper for a side-dish at dinner, er top-dish 
for supper 


Fowls maravaded. 


Ratse the skin from the breast-bone of a large 
fowl with your finger; then take a veal sweetbread 
and cut it small, a fo oysters, a few mushrooms, an 
anchovy, some pepper, a little nutmeg, some lemon- 
peel, and a little thyme ; chop all together small, and 
mix it with the yolk of an egg, stuff it in between the 
skin and the flesh, but take great care you do not break 

~the skin: and then put what oysters you please in the 
body ofthe fowl. Paper the breast, and roast it. Make 
good gravy, and garnish with lemon. You may add 
‘afew mushrooms to the sauce. 


Chickens chiringrate. 
(LATTEN the breast-bones of your chickens with 


a rolling-pin, but be careful you do not break the skin. 
 Strew some flour over them, then try them in butter 
i cy 
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of a fine light brown, and drain all the fat out of the 
pan, but leave the chickens in. Lay a pound of gravy 
beef, with the same quantity of veal cut into thin 
‘slices, over your chickens, together with a little mace, 
tivo or three cloves, some whole pepper, an onion, a 
small bunch of sweet herbs, and a piece of carrot. 
Then pour in a quart of boiling water, cover it close, 
and let it stew a quarter of an hour. Then take out 
the chickens, and keep them hot: let the gravy boil 
till it is quite rich and good ; then strain it off, and put 
it into your pan again, with two spoonsful of red wine 
and a few mushrooms. | Put in your chickens to heat, 
then take them up, lay them in your dish, and pour 
your sauce over them. Garnish with lemon, and a 
few sl‘ces of cold ham broiled. 


Chickens ila brates 


TAKE a couple of fine chickens, lard them, and 
_ season them with pepper, salt, and mace ; then put a- 
layer of veal in the bottom of a deep. stew-pan, with 
a slice or two of bacon, an onion cut in pieces, a piece 
of carrot, and a layer of beef; then put in the ehick- 
ens with the breast downwards, and a bundle of sweet 
herbs ; after that a layer of beef, and put in a quart 
of broth or water, cover it close, and let it stew very 
gently for an hour. In the meantime get ready a ra- 
goo made thus : take two veal sweetbreads, cut them 
smal], and put them into a saucepan, with a very little 
broth or water, a few cock’s-combs, truffles, and morels 
cut small, with an ox-palate. Stew them all together, 
and when your chickens are done, take them up, and 
keep them hot; then strain the liquor they were stew- 
ed in, skim off the fat, and pour it into your ragoo; 
add a glass of red wine, a spoonful of catsup, and a few 
mushrooms ; then boil all together with a few artichoke 
bottoms cut in ‘four, and asparagus tops. If your 
sauce is not thick enough, put in a piece of butter rol- — 
led in flour ; and when properly done, lay your chick- 
ens in: the dish, and pour the ragoo over them. Gar 

nish with lemon. a 
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Chickens in savoury Jelly. 


Take two chickens, and roast them. Boil some 
ealf s feet to a strong jelly: then take out the feet, and 
skim off the fat ; beat up the whites of three eggs, and 
mix them with half a pint of white vinegar, and the 
juice of three lemons, a blade or two of mace, a few 
peppercorns, anda little salt. Put them to your jelly ; 
and when it has boiled five or six minutes, strain it se- 
veral times througha jelly-bag till it isvery clear. Then 
puta little in the bottom of a bowl large enough to 
hold your chickens, and when they are cold and the 
jelly set, lay them in with their breasts down. ‘Then 
fl your bowl] quite full with the rest of your jelly, 
which you must take care to keep from setting, so that 
when you pour it into your bowl it will not break. 
Let it stand all night; and the next day put your ba- 
sin into warm water, pretty near the top. As soon 
as you find it loose in the basin, lay your dish over it 
and turn it whole. 


Chickens and Tongues. 


Boru six small chickens very white; then take six 
hogs’ tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled 
whole in milk and water, and a good deal of spinach 
boiled green. ‘Then lay your cauliflower in the mid 
dle, the chickens close all round, and the tongues 
round them with the roots outwards, and the spinach 
in little heaps between the tongues. Garnish with 
small pieces of bacon toasted, and lay a piece on each 
of the tongues. This isa good dish for a large com- 


pany. 
Pullets a-la-Sainte Menehout. 


ITavine trussed the legs in the body, slit them 
down the back, spread them open ona table, take out 
the thigh bones, and beat them with a rolling pin.— 
Season them with pepper, salt, mace, nutmeg, and 
sweet herbs. ‘Then take a pound anda half of veal, 
— eut it into thin slices, and lay it in astew-pan. Cover 
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to stick to the pan, stir in a little flour, shake it about 
till it is a little brown, and then pour in as much broth 
as will stew the fowls. Stir them together, and put 
in a little whole pepper, an onion, and a slice of bacon 
a ham. Then lay m your fowls, cover them close, 
and when they have stewed half an hour, take them 
out, lay them on the gridiron to brown on the inside, 
and then lay them before the fire to do on the outside. 
Strew over them the yolk of an egg, and some crumbs 
~ of bread, and baste them with a little butter. Let ~ 
them be of a fine brown, and boil the gravy till there 
4s about enough for sauce; then strain it, and put into 
it a few mushrooms, with a small piece of butter rol- 
led in flour. Lay the pullets in the dish, pour the 
sauce over them, and garnish with lemon. 


~ 


Ducks a-la-Braise. 

Havine dressed and singed your ducks, lard them 
quite through with bacon rolled inshred parsley, thyme, 
onions, beaten mace, cloves, pepper, and salt. Put in 

the bottom of a stew-pan a few slices. of fat bacon, the 
same of ham or gammon of bacon, two or three slices 
of veal or beef: lay your ducks in with the breasts 
down, and cover them with slices, the same as put 
under them; cut a carrot or two, a turnip, one onion, 
a head of celery, a blade of inace, four or five cloves, 
and a little whole pepper. Cover them close down, 
and let them simmer a little over a gentle fire till the 
breasts are a light brown; then put in some broth or 
water, cover them as close down again as you can: stew 
them gently two or three hours till enough. Then 
take some parsley, an onion or shalot, two anchovies, 
and a few girkins or capers; chop them all very fine, 
put thein into a stew-pan with part of the liquor from 
the ducks, a little browning, and the juice of half a le- = 
mon: boil it up, and cut the ends of the bacon even 
with the breasts of your ducks, lay them in your dish, 
pour the sauce hot upon them, and serve them up. 


Ducks a-la-mode. : 3 
Taxracoupleof fineducks,cut theminto quarters _ 
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% and iy: them in butter till they are of a light brown. 





Then pour out all the fat, dust a little flour over thein, © 
and put in half a pint of good gravy, a quarter of a 
pint of red wine, an anchovy y, two shalots, and a ee 
dle of sweet herbs: cover them close, and let the: 

stew a quarter of an hour. ‘Take out the herbs, skisn 


off the fat, and thicken your sauce with a bit of butter 


rolled in flour. Put your ducks into the dish, strain 


~ your sauce over them, and send them to table. Garnish 


with lemon or barberries. 


Ducks a-la- Francoise. 
Pur two dozen of roasted chesnuts peeled into a 


pint of rich gravy, with a few leaves of thyme, two 


__the back, whereby the shape of i! is spoiled. 


small onions, a little whole pepper, and a bit of ginger. 
Take a fine tame duck, lard it, and half roast it, then 
put it into the gravy, let it stew ten minutes, and add 
a quarter of a pint of red wine. When the duck is 
enough take it out, boil up the gravy to a proper 
thickness, skim it very clean from the fat, lay the duck 
in the dish, and pour the sauce over. Garnish with 
lemon. : 
A Geose a-la-mode. 

Pick a large fine goose clean, skin and bone* it 
nicely, and take off the fat. Then take a dried tongue, 
and boil and peel it. ‘Take a fowl, and treat it in 
the same manner as the goose; season it with pep- 
per, salt, and beaten mace, and roll it round the 
tongne. Season the goose in the same manner, and put 
both tongue and fowl into the goose. Put it into a 
little pot that will just hold it, with two quarts of beef 
gravy, a bundle of sweet herbs, and an onion. Put 
some slices of ham, or good bacon, between the fowl 
and goose; then cover it close, and stew it over a fire 


for an hour very slowly. Then take up your goose, 


* It may not be amiss to inform the cook, that the best metlod of - 


_ boning a goose, or fowls of any sort, is to begin at the breast, tad to 


take out the bones without cutting the back ; for without this m:-tn04, 
when it is sewed up, and you come to stew it, it generally bu sis 
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and skim off all the fat, strain it, and put in a glass of 
red wine, two spoonsful of catsup, a veal sweetbread 
cut small, some truffles, mushrooms, and morels, a 
piece of butter rolled in fiour, and, if wanted, some pep 
ver and salt. Put the goose in again, cover it close, 
let it stew halfan hour longer... ‘Then take it up, 
‘pour the ragoo over it, and garnish with lemon. You 
must remember to save the bones of the goose and — 
fowl, and put them into the gravy when it is first set 
on. It will be an improvement if you roll some beef 
marrow between the tongue and the fowl, and between 
the fowl and the goose, as it will make them mellow, 
and eat the finer 





Al Goose marinaded, 


Bone your goose, and stuff it with forcemeat made 
thus : take ten or twelve sage leaves, two large onions, 
and two or three large sharp apples; chop them very 
fine, and mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, 
four ounces of beef marrow, one glass of red wine, 
half a nutmeg grated, pepper, salt, and alittle lemen- 
- peel shred small, and the yolks of four eggs. When 
you have stufled your goose with this, sew it up, fry 
it of a light brown, and then put it into a deep stew- 
pan, with two quarts of good gravy. Cover it close, 
and let it stew twe hours; then take it out, put it in- 
toa dish, and keep it warm. Skim the fat clean off 
~ from the gravy, and put into it a large spoonful of 
lemon-pickle, one of browning, and one of red wine, 
an anchovy shred fine, a little beaten mace, with pep- 
per and salt to your palate. Thicken it with flour and 
butter, dish up your goose, strain the gravy over it, 
and send it to table. 


Pigeons Compote. 


TRUSS six young pigeons in the same manner as 
for boiling, and make a forcemeat for them thus :— 
Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and scrape a quar- 
ter of a pound of fat bacon, which will answer the | 
purpose better than suet. Chop a little parsley anJ 
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thyme, tv v shalots, or an onion, some lemon-peel, and 
a little nutmeg grated ; season them with pepper and 
salt, and mix ihem up with eges. Put this forcemeat 
into the craws of the pigeons, lard them down the 
breast, and fry them brown. ‘Then put them into a 
stew-pan, with some good brown. gravy, and when 
they have stewed three quarters of an hour, thicken. 
it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. When you 
serve them up, strain your gravy over ane: and lay 
foreemeat balls round them. 


French Pupton of Pigeons. 


Pur savory forcemeat, rolled out like paste, into a 
butter-dish. Then put a layer of very thin slices of 
bacon, squab pigeons, sliced sweetbread, asparagus 
tops, mushrooms, cock’s-combs, a palate boiled tender, 
and cut into pieces, and the yolks of four eggs boiled 
hard. Make another forcemeat, and lay it over the 
whole like a pie-crust. Then bake it, and when it is 
enough, turn it into a dish, and pour in some good rich. 
gravy. 

Pigeons a- la-Braise. 

Pick, draw, and truss some large pigeons, then 
take a stew-pan, and lay at the bottom some slices of 
bacon, veal, and onions; season the pigeons with pep- 
per, salt, some spice beat fine, and sweet herbs. Put 
them into the stew-pan, and lay upon them some more 
slices of veal and bacon; let them stew very gently 
over a stove, and cover them down very close. When 
they are stewed, make a ragoo with veal sweetbreads, 
truffles, morels, champignons; the sweetbreads must _ 
be blanched and put into a stew-pan witha ladle full 
of gravy, a little cullis, the truffles, morels, &c. Let 
them all stew together with the pigeons. When they 
are enough, put them into a dish, and pour the ragoo 
over them. 

Pigeons au Poise. 
Cur off the feet of your pigeons, and stuff them 
_ with orcemeat in the shape of a pear; roll them in the 
yolk of an egg, and then in crumbs of bread. Put 
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_ them into a dish well buttered, but dc not tet them — 
touch each other, and send them to the oven. When 
they are enough, lay them in a dish, and pour in good 
gravy thickened with the yolk of an egg, or butter rol- 
led in flour; but do not pour your gravy over the — 
pigeons. Garnish with lemon.—This is a very gen- 

_ teel dish, and may be improved by the following vari- 
ation; lay one pigeon in the middle, the rest round, 
and stewed spinach between, with poached egys on the 
spinach. Garnish with notched lemon and orange cut 
in quarters, and have melted butter in boats. 


~ 


. Fricandeau of Pigeons. 


_ AFTER having larded all the upper part of your 
pigeons with bacon, stew them in the same manner 
as the fricandeau a-la-Bourgeoise, page 131. 


Pigeons a-la-daub. 


Pur a layer of bacon into a large saucepan, then a 
layer of veal, a layer of coarse beef, and another little 
layer of veal, about a pound of beef, and a pound of 
veal, cut very thin, a piece of carrot, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, an onion, some black and white pepper, a blade 
or two of mace, and four or five cloves. Cover the 
saucepan close, set it over a slow fire, and draw it till 
it is brown, to make the gravy of a fine light brown. 
Then put a quart of boiling water, and let it stew till 
the gravy is quite rich and good. Strain it off, and 
skim off all the fat. In the meantime, stuff the bellies 
of the pigeons with forcemeat made thus: take a pound 
of veal, and a pound of beef suet, and beat both fine 
in a mortar; an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, 
some pepper, salt, nutmeg, beaten mace, a little lemon- 
peel cuf, small, some parsley cut small, and a very lit- 
tle thyme stripped. Mix all together with the yolks 
of two eggs, fill the pigeons with this, and flat the 
breasts down. Flour them, and fry them in fresh but 
ter a little brown. 'Then pour the fat clean out of the 
pan, and put the gravy to the pigeons. Cover them 


close, and let them stew a quarter of an houwr, or till — 
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e they are ‘quite enough. Then take them up, lay them 
in a dish, and pour in your sauce. On each pigeon 
lay a bay-leaf, and on each leaf a slice of bacon. Gar- 
nish with a Jemon notched. 


Pigeons a-la-Soussel. 


Bone four pigeons, and make a forcemeat as for 

- pigeons compote. Stuff them, and put them into a 

stew-pan with a pint of veal gravy. Stew them half 

an hour very gently, and then take them out. In 

the meantime make a veal forcemeat, and wrap it 
all round them. Rub it over with the yolk of an 

evg, and fry them of a nice brown in good dripping. 

Take the gravy they were stewed in, skim off the fat, 
thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, the yolk 
of an egg, and a gill of cream beat up. Season with 
pepper and salt, mix together, keep stirring one way. 
till smooth, strain into your dish, put the pigeons 
on, and garnish with plenty of fried parsley. 


Pigeons in a Hole. 


Pick, draw, and wash four young pigeons, stiex 
their legs in their bellies as you do boiled pigeons, and 
season them with pepper, salt, and beaten mace. Put 
into the belly of each pigeon a lump of butter the size 
of a walnut. Lay your pigeons in a pie-dish, pour 
over them a batter made of three eggs, two spoons- 
ful ef flour, and half a pint of good milk. Bake them 
ina moderate oven, and serve them to table in the 
~ saine dish. 


Jugged Pigeons. 


P1 uvck and draw six pigeons, wash them clean, 
and dry them with a cloth; season them with beaten 
mace, white pepper, and salt. Put them into a jug 
with half a pound of butter upon them. Stop up the 
jug close with a cloth, that no steam can get out, then 
set in a kettle of boiling water, and let it boil an hour 
and a half. ‘Then take out your pigeons, put the gra- 
yy. that i is come from them into a pan, and add to ita 

= a of catsup, a slice of lemon, half 
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an anchovy chopped, and a bundle of sweet herbs 
Boil it a little, and then thicken it with a piece of — 
butter rolled in flour; lay your pigeons in the dish, and- 
strain your gravy over them. Garnish with parsley 
and red cabbage.—T his makes a very pretty side or 
corner dish. 

Partridges a-la-Braise. 

Take two brace of partridges, and truss the legs in- 
to the bodies; lard them, and season with beatea mace, 
pepper, and salt. ‘Take a stew- -pan, lay slices of ba- 
con at the bottom, then slices of beef, and then slices 
of veal, all cut thin, a piece of carrot, an onion cut 
small, a bundle of sweet herbs, and some whole pepper. 
Put in the partridges with the breasts downwards, lay 
some thin slices of beef and veal over them, and some 
parsley shred fine. Cover them, and let them stew 

eight or ten minutes over a slow fire; then give your 
pan a shake, and pour in a pint of boiling water. Co- 
ver it close, and let it stew half an hour over a little 
quicker fire; then take out your birds, keep them hot, 
pour into the pan a pint of thin gravy, let thein boil 
till there is about half a pint, then strain it off, and 
skim off all the fat. Inthe meantime have a veal 
sweetbread cut small, truffles and morels, cock’s-combs, 
and fowls’ livers stewed in a pint of good gravy half 
an hour, some artichoke-bottoms and asparagus tops, 
both blanehed in warm water, and a few mushrooms. 
Then add the other gravy to this, and put in your 
partridges to heat. If it is not thick enough, put ina 
piece of butter rolled in flour. When thorcughly hot, 
put in your partridges into the dish, pour the sauce 
over them, and serve them to table. 


Pheasants a-la-Braise. 

Cover the bottom of your stew-pan with a layer of 
beef, a layer of veal, a little piece of bacon, a piece of 
carrot, an onion stuck with cloves, a blade or two of 
mace, a spoonful of pepper, black and white, and a 
bundle of sweet herbs. Having done this, put in your 
pheasant, and cover it with a layer of beef and a layer _ 
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of vea: Se. it on the fire for five or six minutes, and 
then pour in two quarts of boiling gravy. Cover it 
close, and let it stew very gently an hour and a half.: 
Then take up your pheasant, and keep it hot; let the 
eravy boi! till it is reduced to about. a pint, then strain 
it ofl, and put it in again. Put ina veal sweetbread 
that has been stewed with the pheasant, some truffles 
and morels, livers of fowls, artichoke-bottoms, and (if 
you have them) asparagus tops. Let these simmer in 
the gravy about five or six minutes, and then add two 
spoonsful of catsup, two of red wine, a spoonful of 
browning, anda little piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Shake all together, then put in your pheasant, with a | 
few mushrooms, and let them stew about five or six 

minutes more. ‘Then take up your pheasant, pour the 

ragoo over it, and lay forcemeat-balls round. Garnish 

with lemon. : 

Snipes, or Woodcocks, in surtout. 

TAKE some forcemeat made of veal, as much beef- 
suet chopped and beat ina mortar, with an equal 
quantity of crumbs of bread; mix ina little beaten 
mace, pepper and salt, some parsley, a few sweet 
herbs, and the yolk of an egg. Lay some of this meat 
round the dish, and then put in the snipes, being first 
drawn and half roasted. ‘Take care of the trail, chop 
it, and scatter it all over the dish. Take some good 
gravy, according to the bigness of your surtout, some 
truffles and morels, a few mushrooms, a sweetbread 
cut into pieces, and artichoke-bottoms cut small. Let 
all stew together, shake them, and take the yolks of 
t\vo or three eggs, buat them up with a spoonful or 
two of white wine, and stir all together one way. 
When it is thick, take it off, let it cool, and pour it 
into the surtout. Put in the yolks of a few hard eggs 
here and there, season with beaten mace, pepper, and 
salt, to your taste; cover with the forcemeat all over, © 
then rub on the yolks of eggs to colour it, and send it 
to the oven. Half an hour will do it sufficiently. 

: Sipes, with Purslain Leaves. 
Draw your snipes, and make a forcemeat for the 
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inside, but preserve your ropes for your sauce, spit 
them across upon a lark-spit, covered with bacon and 
paper, and roast them gently. For sauce you must 
take some prime thick leaves of purslain, blanch them 
wek in water, put them into‘a ladle of cullis and gra- 
vy, a bit of shalot, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and parsley, 
and stew all together for half an hour gently. Have 
the ropes ready blanched and put in. Dish up your 
snipes upon thin slices of bread fried., squeeze the juice 
of an orange into your sauce, and serve them up. 


Larks a-la-Frangotse. 


Truss your larks with the legs across, and put a 
sage-leaf over the breasts. Put them on a long thin 
skewer, and between every lark put a thin bit of ba- 
con. Then tie the skewer to a spit, and roast them 
before a clear brisk fire; baste them with butter, and 
strew over them some crumbs of bread mixed with 
flour. Fry some crumbs of bread of a fine brown in 
butter. Lay the larks round the dish, and the bread- 
crumbs in the middle. 


Florendine Hares. 


Ler your hare be a full-grown one, and let it hang 
up four or five days before you case it. Leave on the 
_ears, but take out all the bones except those of the 
head, which must be left entire. Lay your hare on 
the table, and put into it the following forcemeat : take 
the crumb of a two-penny loaf, the liver shred fine, 
half a pound of fat bacon scraped, a glass of red wine, 
an anchovy, two eggs, a little winter savory, some 
sweet-marjorum, thyme, and a little pepper, sa.f and 
nutmeg. Having put this into the belly, roll it up te | 
the head, and fasten itavith packthread, as you would 
a collar of veal. Wrap it ina cloth, and boil it an_ 
hour and a half in a saucepan, covered with two quarts 
of water. As soon as the liquor is reduced to about 
a quart, put ina pint of red wine, a spoonful of lemon-— 
pickle, one of catsup, and the same of browning. ‘Then 
stew it till it is reduced to a pint, and thicken it with — 
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butter rolled in flour. Lay round your hare a few 
- morels, and four slices of furcemeat boiled in a caul of 
a leg of veal. When you dish it up, draw the ja-v- 
bones, and stick them in the sockets of the eyes. Let 
the ears lie back on the roll, and stick a sprig of myrtle | 
inthe mouth. Strain your sauce over it, and garnish 
_ with barberries and parsley. 


Florendine Rabbits. 

Skin three young rabbits, but leave on the ears, 
and wash and dry them with a cloth. ‘Take out the 
bones as carefully as you can, but leave the head 
whole, and proceed in the same manner as before di- 
rected for the hare. Have ready a white sauce made 
of veal gravy, a little anchovy, and the juice of half u 
lemon, or a tca-speonful of lemon-pickle. Strain it, 
and then put ina quarter of a pound of butter rolled in 
flour, so as to make the sauce pretty thick. Beat up 
the yolk of an egg, put to it some thick cream, nutmeg, 
and salt, and mix it with the gravy. Let it simmer a 
little over the fire, but not boil, then pour it over your 
rabbits, and serve them up. Garnish with lemon and 
barberries. 

Jugged Fare. 

Cur your hare into small pieces, and lard tiem 
here and there with little slips of bacon, season them 
with pepper and salt, and put them in an earthen jug, 
with a blade or two of mace, an onion stuck with cloves, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs. Cover the jug close, 
that nothing may get in; set it in a pot of boiling wa- 
ter, and three hours will doit. Then turn it into the 
dish, take out the onion and sweet herbs, and send it 
hot to table. 
| ~ Rabbits surprised. 

Take twe young rabbits, skewer them, and put 
vue same kind of pudding in them as for roasted rab- 
bits. When they are roasted, take off the meat clean 
from the bones; but leave the bones whole. Chop 
_the meat very fine, with a little shred parsley, some 
_ lemon peel, an ounce of beef marrow, a spoonful of | 
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cream, and a little salt. Beat up the yolks of t two epe 


boiled hard, and a small piece of butter, in a marble — 
mortar: then mix all together, and put it into a stew- 


pan. TLaving stewed it five minutes, lay it on the rab- 


bits, where you took the meat off, and put it close — 


down with your hand, to make them appear like 
Whole rabbits. Then with a salamander brown them 


all over. Pour a good brown gravy, made as thick as _ 


creain, into the dig: and cae a bunch of myrtle in 


their mouths. Send them upto table, with their livers_ 


boiled and frothed. 


Rabbits en Casserole. 
Cur your rabbits into quarters, and then lard them 
or not, just as you please. Shake some flour over them, 
and fry them in lard or butter. ‘Then put them inte 


-an earthen pipkin, with a quart of good broth, a glass» 


of white wine, a little pepper ae salt, a AG of 
sweet herbs, and asmall piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Cover them close, and let them stew half an hour; 
then dish them up, and pour the sauce over them. 
Garnish with Seville oranges cut into thin slices and 
notched. 


: Macaroni. 
Brott four ounces of macaroni till it is quite tender, 
then lay it on a sieve to drain, and put it into a stew- 
pan, with about a gill of cream, and a piece of butter 


rolled in flour. Boil it five minutes, pour it on a plate. 


Tay Parmasan cheese roasted all over it, and send it 
up in a Water-plate. 


Amulets. 


Take six eggs, beat them up as fine as you can, 


strain them through a hair sieve, and put them into a 
frying-pan, in which must be a quarter of a pound of 
hot butter. ‘Throw in a little ham scraped fine, with 
shred parsley, and season them with pepper, salt, and 


nutmeg. Fry it brown on the under side, and lay it’ ; 
on your dish, but do not turn it. Holdahot salaman _ 
ae 


der over it for half a minute, te tale off the ra 
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look of the eggs. Stick curled parsley in it, and serve 
“it up. 

a Amulets of Asparagus. 

Bear up six eggs with cream, boil some of the 
largest and finest asparagus, and, when boiled. cut off 
all the green in small pieces. Mix them with the 
eggs, and put in some pepper and salt. Make a slice 
of butter hot in the pan, put them in, and serve them 
up on buttered toast. 


Oyster Loaves. 


Make a hole in the top of some little round loaves, 
and take out all the crumb. Put some oysters into a 
stew-pan, with the oyster liquor, and the crumbs that: 
were taken out of the loaves, and a large piece of but- 
ter ; stew them together five or six minutes, then put in 
a spoonful of good cream, then fill your loaves. Lay a 
bit of crust carefully on the top of each, and put them 
in the oven to crisp. 


Mushroom Loaves. 


TAKE some small buttons, and wash them as for 
pickling. Boil them a few minutes in a little water, 
and put to them two large spoonsful of cream, with a 
bit of butter rolled in flour, and a little salt and pepper. 
Boil these up, then fill your loaves, and do them in the 
same manner as directed in the preceding article. 


Eggs in Surtout. 

Bort half a pound of bacon cut into thin slices, and 
fry some bits of bread in butter: put three spoonsful of 
culiis into your dish, garnish the rim with fried bread, 
break some eggs in the middle, cover them with the 
rashers of bacon, and do them over a slow fire. 

Eges and Broccoli. 

Bort your broccoli tender, observing to save a large 
bunch for the middle, and six or eight little thick sprigs 
to stick mound. ‘Toast a bit of bread as large as you 
would have it for your dish or butter plate. Butter 

some egus, thus’ take six eggs or as many as you 
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have occasion for, beat them well, put them into a 


saneepan, with a good piece of butter and a little salt; 
keep beating them with a spoon till they are thick 
enough, and then pour them on the toast. Set the 
largest bunch of broccoli in the middle, and the other 
Jittle pieces round and about. Garnish the dish with 


corner plate 
Spinach and Eggs. 

Pick and wash your spinach very clean in several 
waters, then put it into a saucepan with a little salt; 
cover it close, and shake the pan often. When itis 
just tender, and whilst it is green, throw it into a sieve 
to drain, and then lay it in your dish. Have ready a 
‘stew-pan of water boiling, and break as many eggs in- 
to cups as you would poach. When the water boils 
put in the eggs, have an egg slice ready to take them 
out with, lay them on the spinach, and serve them up 
with melted butter in a cup. Garnish with orange 
cut into quarters. 


To make Ramekins. 


Put a bit of Parmasan cheese into a stew-pan, 
bruising it with a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, a 


—~ 
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little sprigs of broccoli. This is a pretty side dish or — 


cill of water, very little salt, and an anchovy cut small; _ 


boil the whole well together, and put in as much flour 
as the sauce will suck up; keep it over the fire till it 
forms a thick paste. then put it into a stew-pan with 
the yolks of a dozen eggs, and beat up the whites 
quite stiff till they will bear an egg, then mix the 
whites with the rest. Drop them into square paper 
cases. If well made, the ramekins will be of a light 
and of a fine colour. ) 
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CHAPTER XIII — 


VEGET.ABLES and ROOTS. a 


IN dressing these articles, the gregitest attention mus e 


be paid to cleanliness. They are, particularly at 
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times of the vear, subject to dust, dirt, and insects, so 
that if they are not properly cleansed, they will be 
unsatisfactory to those for whom they are provided, — 
and disreputable to the cook. 'To avoid this, be care 
ful first to pick off all the outside leaves, then wash them 
well in several waters, and let them lie some time in a 
pan of clean water before you dress them. Be sure © 
your saucepan is thoroughly clean, and boil them by 
themselves in plenty of water. They should always 
be brought crisp to table, which will be eflected by be 
ing careful not to boil them too much. Such are the 
general observations necessary to be attended to in 
dressing of Vegetables and Roots. We shall now 
proceed to particulars, beginning with = 
Asparagus. 

Scrape all the stalks very carefully till they look 
white, then cut them all even alike, and throw them — 
into a pan of clean water, and have ready a stew-pan 
with water boiling. Put some salt in, and when they 
are alittle tender take them up. If you boil thei too 
much, they will lose both their colour and taste. Cut 
the round off asmall loaf, about half'an inch thick, ana 
toast it brown on both sides: then dip it into the 
‘tiquor the asparagus was boiled in, and lay it in your 
dish. Pour alittle melted butter over your toast, then 
Jay your asparagus on the toast all round your dish, 
with ‘the heads inwards, and send it to table, with ~ 
‘melted butter in a basin. Some pour melted butter 
over them, but this is injudicious, as it makes the hand- 
ling them very disagreeable. 


Artichokes. | 

Twist off the stalks, then put them mto cold 
water, and wash them well. When the water boils, 
put them in with the tops downwards, that all the dust 
and sand may boil out. About an hour and a half, 
or two hours, will do them. Serve them up with 
melted utter in cups. | | 

ee: Broccolt.. | 
_ CaREFULLY strip off all the little branches till you 
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_ come to the top one, and then with a knife peel off © 

_ the hard outside skin that is on the staiks and little 
branches, and throw them into water. Have ready a 
stew-pan of water, throw in a little salt, and when it 
boils, put in your broccoli. When the stalks are 
tender, it is enough. Put in a piece of toasted bread, 
soaked in the water the broccoli was boiled in at the — 
bottom of your dish, and put your broccoli on the top — 
of it, as you do asparagus. Send them up to table — 
laid in bunches, with butter in a boat. 


Cauliflowers. 

TAKE off the green part, then cut the flower into — 
four parts, and Jay them in water for an hour. Then. 
have some milk and water boiling, put in the cauli- 
flowers, and be sure to skim the saucepan well. When 
the stalks feel tender, take up the flowers carefully, — 
and put them ina cullender to drain. Then put a 
spoonful of water-into a clean stew-pan, with a little 
dust of flour, about a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, and shake it round till the but-_ 
ter is melted, and the whole well mixed together. — 
Then take half the cauliflower, and cut it as you would — 
for pickling. Lay it into the stew-pan, turn it, and — 
‘shake the pan round for about ten minutes, which will 
be sufficient time to do it properly. Lay the stewed 
in the middle of your plate, the boiled round it, and — 
pour over it the butter in which the one-half was 
stewed. This is a delicate mode of dressing cauli- — 
flowers; but the usual way is as follows: cut the 
stalks off, leave a little green on, and boil them in 
spring water and salt for about fifteen minutes. Then — 
take them out, drain them, and send them whole to 
vable, with melted butter in a sauce-boat. 


Green Peas. 3 

Let ycur peas be shelled as short a time as you can — 
before they ere dressed, as otherwise they will lose 
great part of their sweetness. Put them into boiling — 
water wth a little salt and a lump of loaf suzar,_and_ 
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when Ese begin to dent in the middle, they are enough. 
Put them into a sieve, drain the water clear from them, and 
pour them into your dish. Put in them a good lump of 
butter, and stir them about with a spoon till it is thoroughly 
melted. Mix with them likewise a little pepper and salt. 
Boil a small bunch of mint by itself, chop it fine, and lay it 
in lumps round the edge of your dish. Melted butter is 
sometimes preferred to mixing it with the peas. 


Winter Squash. 

Cut it in pieces, take out the seeds and pare as thin as 
possible; steam or boil until soft and tender. Drain and 
press well, then mash with butter, pepper, salt, and a very 
little sugar. Summer squash may be cooked the same way; 
if extremely tender they need not be pared. 


Green Corn. 


This should be cooked on the same day it is gathered; it 
loses its sweetness in a few hours, and must be artificially 
supplied. Strip off the husks, pick out all the silk and put it 
in boiling water, if not entirely fresh, add a teaspoonful of 
sugar to the water but no salt, boil twenty minutes, fast, 
and serve, or you may cut it from the cob, put in plenty of 
butter and a little salt, and serve in a covered vegetable dish. 


Succotash. 

Cut off the corn from the cobs, and put the cobs in just 
water enough to cover them, and boil one hour; then remove 
the cobs and put in the corn and a quart of Lima beans, and 
boil thirty minutes. When boiled, add some cream or milk, 
salt, and butter. 

Spinach. 

Be careful to pick it exceedingly clean, then wash it in five 
or six waters, put it into a saucepan that will just hold it, 
without water, throw a little salt over it, and cover it close. 
Put your saucepan on a clear quick fire, and when you find 
the spinach shrunk and fallen to the bottom, and the liquor 
that comes out boils up, it is done. Then put it into a clean 
sieve to drain, and just give it a gentle squeeze. Lay it on a 
plate, a send it to table, with melted butter in a boat. 


Cabbages. 


Pet hen you have taken off the outer leaves, and washed 
hem thoroughly, cut them in quarter 
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_ plenty of reed with a handful of salt. When they — 
are tender, drain them on a sieve, but do not press. 
them. Savoys and greens must be boiled in the same — 


manner, but always by themselves, by which means 
ey will eat erisp, and be of a good colour. 


Turnips. 


THEsE may be boiled in the same pot with your 
ae and, indeed, will eat best if so done. When 
they are enough, take them out, put them into a pan, 
mash them with butter, and a little salt, and in that 
state send them to table. 
Another method of boiling turnips is thus : Wher 
you have pared them, cut them into little square 
_ pieces, then put them into-a saucepan, and just cover 
them with water. As soon as they are enough, take 
them off the fire, and put them into a sieve to drain. 
Then put them into a saucepan, with a good piece of 
butter, stir them over the fire a few minutes, put them 
into your dish, and serve them up. 


Carrots. | 
SCRAPE your carrots very clean, put them into the © 
pot, and when they are enough, take them oct and — 
_ rb them in a clean cioth. Then slice them inte a _ 
plate, and pour some melted butter over them. if - 
they are young, half an hour will sufficiently boil them. 


Parsnips. 

THESE must be boiled in plenty of water, and wher : 
‘they are soft, which you may know by running a fork 
into them, take them up. Scrape them all fine with 
a knife, throw away all the sticky part, and send them 
to table, with melted butter in a sauce-boat. 
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Potatoes. : 

Tuese must be boiled in so small a quantity of — 
water as will be just sufficient to keep the saucepan — 
from burning. Keep them close covered, and as soon — 
as the skins ‘begin to crack, they are enough. Having 
drained out all the water, let them remain in the saure: : 
--pan covered for two or three minutes: then pe BS 
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lay them ina slate, and pour some melted butter over 
them. Or when you have peeled them, you may do 
thus: lay them on the gridiron till they are of a fine 
brown, and then send thier to table. 


Potatoes scolloped. 

Iiavine boiled your potatoes, beat them fine ina 
bowl, with some cream, a large piece of butter, and a 
little sait. Put them into scollop-shells, make them 
smoot on the top, score them with a knife, and lay 
thin slices of butter on the tops of them. Then put 
them into a Dutch oven to brown before the fire.— 
This makes a pretty dish for a light supper. 


Hops. 
THEY are to be boiled in water, with a little salt, 
and eat as a salad, with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PUDDINGS. 

IN this degree of cookery some previous and gene 
ral observations are necessary, the most material of 
which are, first, that your cloth be thoroughly clean, 
and before you put your pudding into it, dip it into 
_ boiling water, strew some flour over it, and then give 
it ashake. If it is a bread pudding, tie it loose; “put. 
if a batter pudding, close; and never put your pudding 
in till the water boils. All bread and custard puddings 
that are baked require time and a moderate oven; but 
batter and rice puddings a quick oven. Before you 
put your pudding into the dish for baking be careful 
_ always to moisten the bottom and sides w vith butter 
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BOILED PUDDINGS. 
Bread Pudding. 
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thm slices, put it into a quart of milk, and set it overa 
ae chafing-dish of coals till the bread has soaked up al 
the milk. Then put ina piece of butter, stir it round, 
and let it stand till itis cold; or you may boil your — 
milk, and pour it over the bread, and cover it up close, 
which will equally answer the same purpose. hen | 
take the yolks of six eggs, the whites of three, and 
beat them up with alittle rose-water and nutmeg, and 
alittle salt and sugar. Mix all well together, and 
put it into your cloth, tie it loose to give it room to 
swell, and boil it an hour. Whendone, put it into | 
your dish, pour melted butter over, and serve it tc 
table. 

Another, but more expensive, way of making a 
bread-pudding is this: cut thin all the crumb of a 
stale penny loaf, and put it into a quart of cream, set 
it over a slow fire, till itis scalding hot, and then let it 
stand till itis cold. Beat up the bread and the cream 
well together, and grate insome nutmeg. ‘Take twelve 
_ bitter almonds, boil them in two spoonsful of water, 
pour the water to the cream, stir it in with a little salt, 
and sweeten it to your taste. Blanch the almonds in 
a mortar, with two spoonsful of rose or orange-flower 
water, till they are a fine paste; then mix them by 
degrees with the cream. Take the yolks of eight eggs, 
and the whites of four, beat them up well, put them — 
into the cream likewise, and mix the whole well to- | 
gether. Dip your cloth into warm water, and flour it 
well, before you put in the pudding; tie it loose, and 
let it boilan hour. ‘Take care the water boils when 
you put it in, and that it keeps so all the time. When 
- it is enough, turn it into your dish. Melt some but- 
ter, and put in it two or three spoonsful of white wine 
or sack; give it a boil, and pour it over your pudding. 
Then strew a good deal of fine sugar over your pud- 
ding and dish, and send it hot to table. Instead of a. 
cloth, you may boil it in a bow] or basin, which is in- 
deed the better way of the two. In this case, when — 
it is enough, take it up in the basin, and let it stand — 
a minute or two to cool; then wntie the string, wrap _ 
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the cloth: round zhe basin, lay your dish over it, and 
turn the pudding out; then take off the basin and cloth 
with great care, otherwise a light pudding will be sub- 
ject to break in turning out. 


Batter Pudding 


Take a quart of milk, beat up the yolks of six eggs, 
and the whites of three, and mix thei with a quarter 
of a pint of milk. Then take six spoonsful of flour, a 
tea-spoonful of salt, and one of ginger. Put to these 
the remainder of the milk, mix all well together, put 
it into your cloth, and boil it an hour and a quarter. 
Pow melted butter over it when you serve it up. 

A batter pudding may be made without eggs, in 
which case proceed thus: take a qnart of milk, mix 
six spoonsful of flour with a little of the milk first, a 
tea-spoonful of salt, two of beaten ginger, and two of 
the tincture of saflron. Then mix all together, and 
boil it an hour. 


Custard Pudding. 


Pur a pieceof cinnamon into a pint of thick cream, 
boil it, and add a quarter of a pound of sugar. When 
cold, put in the yolks of five eggs well beaten: stir 
this over the fire till it is pretty, thick, but be careful 
it does not boil. When quite cold, butter a cloth well, 
dust it with flour, tie the custard in it very close,:and 
boil it three quarters of an hour. When you take it 
up put it into a basin to cool a little; untie the cloth, 
lay the dish on the basin, and turn it carefully out. 
Grate over it a little sugar, and serve itup with melted 
butter and a little Wille in a boat. 


Quaking Pudding. 

TAKE a quart of cream, boil it, and let it stand tiL 
almost cold; then beat up four eggs very fine, with a 
spoonful and a half of flour: mix them well with your 
ream: add sugar and nutmeg to your paiate. ‘Tie 
it close up ina cloth well buttered. Let it boil an 
hour, and then turn it carefully out Pour cver it 
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Sage Pudding. 
Boi two ounces of sago in a pint cf milk till ten 
der. Wher cold, add five eggs, two Naples biscuits, 
a little brandy, and sugar to the taste. Boilit ina 
basin, and serve it up with melted butter, and a little 
Wine and sugar. 

‘ Marrow Pudding. 

GRatTe a small loaf into crumbs, and pour on them 
a pint of boiling hot cream. Cut a pound of beef mar- 
row very thin, beat up four eggs well, and then add a 
elass of brandy, with sugar and nutmeg to your taste. 
Mix them all well together, and boil it three quarters _ 
of an hour. Cut two ounces of citron into very thin 
bits, and when you dish up your pudding, stick them 
all over it. ) 

Biscwit Pudding. 

- Pour a pint of boiling milk or cream over six pen- 
ny Naples biscuits grated, and cover it close. When 
cold, add the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, 
some nutmeg, a little brandy, half a spoonful of flour, 
and some sugar. Boil it an hour ina china basin, and 
serve it up with melted butter, wine, and sugar. 


Almond Pudding. 


Take a pound of sweet almonds, and beat them as 
fine as possible, with three spoonsful of rose-water, 
and agill of sack or white wine. Mix in half a pound 
of fresh butter melted, with five yolks of eggs, and two 
whites, a quart of cream, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, halfa nutmeg grated, one spoonful of flour, and 
three spoonsful of crumbs of bread. Mix all wel: to- 
gether, and boil it. Halfan hour will do it. 


Tansey Pudding, 

Por as much boiling cream to four Naples biscuits 

grated as will wet them, beat them with the yolks of. 
four eges. Have ready a few chopped tansey-leaves, _ 
with as much spinach as will make it pretty green. — 
Be careful not to put too much tansey in, because it — 
will mahe it bitter. Mix all together when the cream | 
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is ‘cold, with a little sugar, and set it over a slow fire 
 «tillit oroWs thick, then take it off, and, when cold, put 
itina réloth, well buttered and foie. tie it up close. 
and let it boil three quarters of an hour: then take it 


up in a basin, and let it stand one quarter, then turn 


\ 





it carefully out, and put white wine sauce round it. 


Or you may do vt thus: 


TAKE a quarter of a pound of almonds, Bhat 
them, and beat them very fine with rose-water; slice 
a French roll verv thin, put in a pint of cream boiling 
hot; beat four eggs very well, and mix with the eggs, 
when beaten, a little sugar and grated nutmeg, a glass 
of brandy, a little juice of tansey, and the juice of 
spinach to make it green. Put all the ingredients inte 
a stew-pan, with a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
give it a gentle boil. You may either put it into a 
cloth and boil it, or bake it in a dish. 


Herb Pudding. 


Streep a quart of grits in warm water half an hour, 
and then cut a pound of hoeg’s lard into little bits. 
Take of spinach, beets, parsley, and leeks, a handful 
of each: three large onions chopped small, and three 


_ sage leaves cut very fine. Put in a little salt, mix all 
well together, and tie it close. It will require to be | 


taken up while boiling, in order to loosen the string. 


Spinach Pudding. 


Pick and wask clean a quarter of a peck of spinach, 
put it into a saucepan with-a little salt, cover it close, 
and when it is boiled just tender, throw it into a sieve 
fo drain. 'Thenchop it with a knife, beat up six egys, 
and mix with it half a pint of cream, and a stale roll 
grated fine, a little nutmeg, and a quarter of a pond 
of melted butter. Stir all well together, put it ite 
the saucepan in which you boiled the spinach, and 
‘keep stirring it all the time till it begins to thicken. 


= nh hen wet and flour your cloth well, tie it up, and boii 


When done, turn it into your dish, pow 
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melted butter over it, with the juice of Seville oange — 
and strew on a littie grated sugar. 


Cream Pudding. 

Boi. a quart of cream with a biade of mace, and 
half a nutmeg grated, and then let it stand to cool. 
Beat up eight eggs, and three whites, and strain them 
well. Mix a spoonful of flour with them, a quarter 
of a pound of almonds blanched and beat very fine, 
with a spoonful of orange-flower or rese-water. Then 
by degrees mix in the cream, and stir a.. well together. 
Take a thick cloth, wet and flour it well, pour in your 
mixture, tie it close, and boil it half an hour. Let 
the water boil fast all the time, and, when done, turn 
it in your dish, pour melted butter over it, with a lit- 
tle wine or sack, and strew on the top fine sugar 
grated. | 
Hunting Pudding. 

Mix eight eggs beat up fine with a pint of good 
cream, and a pound of flour. Beat them well toge 
ther, and put to them a pound of beef suet finely chop- 
_ ped, a pound of currants well cleaned, half a pound 
of jar-raisins stoned and chopped smail, two ounces of 
candied orange cut small, the same of eandied citron, 
a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and a large 
nutmeg grated. Mix all together with half a gill of © 
biandy, put it into a cloth, and boil it for four hours. 
Be sure to put it in when the water boils, and keep it 
boiling all the time. When done, turn it into a dish, 
and strew over it powdered sugar. 


Steak Pudding. 
Maxe a good crust, with flour and suet shzed fine, 
and mix tt up with cold water; season it witha little 
salt, and make it pretty stiff. Take either beef or 


mutton steaks, well season them with pepper and salt, — 


Y 


and make it up as you would an apple pudding, tie 
i in a cloth, and put it in when the water boiis. Ifa 
small pudding, it will take three hours: iffa large one, a 


five hours. ie age = 
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— Calf’s Foot Pudding. 


_ Mince very fine a pound of calf’s feet, first taking 


out the fat and brown. Then take a pound and a half 


of suet, pick off all the skin, and shred it small. Take 
six eggs, all the yolks, and but half the whites, and 
beat them well. Then take tie crumb of ahalf-penny 
roll grated, ‘a pound of currants clean picked and wash 
ed, and rubbed ina cloth, as much milk as will mois- 
ten it with the eggs, a handful of flour, and a little salt, 
nutmeg, and sugar, to season it to your taste. Boil it 
four hours; then take it up, lay it in your dish, and 
pour melted butter over it. If you put white wine 
and sugar into the butter it will be a pleasing addition 


_ 


Prune Pudding. 

Take a few spoonsful from a quart of milk, and 
beat in it six yolks of eggs and three whites, four 
spoonsful of flour, a little salt, and two spoonsful of 
beaten ginger.. Then by degrees mix in the rest of 
the milk, and a pound of prunes. Tie it up ina cloth, 
boil it an hour, and pour over it melted butter. Dam- 
sons done in the same manner are equally good. 


Plum Pudding. 
Curt a pound of suet into small pieces, but not too 


- fine, a pound of currants washed clean, a pound of rai- 


sins stoned, eight yolks of eggs, and four whites, half. 
a nutmeg grated, a tea-spoonful of beaten ginger, a 
pound of flour, and a pint of milk. Beat the eggs first, 
then put to them half the milk, and beat them toge- 
ther; and, by degrees, stir in the flour, then the suet, 
spice and fruit, and as much milk as will mix it well 
together, very thick. It will take four hours boiling. 
When done, turn it into your dish, and strew over it 


grated sugar. 


Ilasty Pudding. 
Pour four bay-leaves into a quart of milk, and set 


it on the fire to boil. Then beat up the yolks of twa 





—egys with a 


“tule salt. Take two or three spoonsful 
| ith vour eggs, take out the ba 





q 
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eaves, aye stir up the remainder of the rift. Then 


with a wooden spoon im one hand, and flour in the 


other, stir it in till it is of a good thickness, but not | 


too thick. Let it boil, and keep it stirring; then pour 
it into a dish, and stick pieces of butter in diflerent 
places. Remember, before you stir in the flour to 
Sake out the bay-leaves. 

Oatmeal Pudding. 

Tare a pint of whole oatmeal, and steep it ina 
quart of boiled milk over night. In the morning take 
half a pound of beef suet shred fine, and mix with the 
oatmeal and milk; then add to them some grated nut- 
meg and a little salt, with three eggs beat up, a quar- 
ter of a pound of currants, the same quantity of raisins, 
and as much sugar as will sweeten it. Stir the whole 
well together, tie it pretty close, and boil it two hours. 
When done, turn it into your dish, and pour over it 
melted butter. 

Suet Pudding. 

TAKE six spoonsful of flour, a pound of suet shred 
small, four eggs, a spoonful of beaten ginger, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a quart of imilk. "Mix the eggs 
and flour with a pint of the milk very thick, and with 
the seasoning mix in the rest of the milk with the suet. 
Let your batter be pretty thick, and boil it two hours. 


Veal Suet Pudding. 


Take a three-penny loaf, and cut the crumb of it 
into slices. Boil and pour two quarts of milk on the 
bread, and then put to it one pound of veal suet melt- 
el down. Add to these one pound of currants, and 
snear to the taste, half a nutmeg, and six eggs well 
mixed together. This pudding may be either boiled 
ar baked; if the latter, be careful to well butter the 
inside of your dish. 


Cabbage ‘Pudding. 2 


TAKE one pound of beef suet, and as much of the z 


well washed, and scald it’ Bruis» the suet, veal and a 


ean part of'a leg of veal. Then take a little cabbage 
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cabbage together in a marble mortar, and season it 
_ with mace, nutmeg, ginger, a little pepper and salt, 
and put in some green gooseberries, grapes, or bar- 
berries. Mix them all well with the yolks of four or 
five eggs well beaten. Wrap all up together ina green 
cabbage leaf, and tie it ina cloth. It will take about 
an hour boiling. 


A Spoonful Pudding. 


Take a spoonful of flour, a spoonful of cream or 
milk, an egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and salt. Mix 
all together, and boil it in a little wooden dish half an 
hour. If you think proper you may add a few currants. 


White Puddings in Skins. 

Bout half a pound of rice in milk till it is soft, hav- 
ing first washed the rice well in warm water. Put it 
into a sieve to drair., and heat half a pound of Jordan 
almonds very fine with some rose-water. Wash and 
dry a pound of currants, cut in small bits a pound of — 
hog’s lard, beat up six eggs well, halfa pound of sugar, 
a jarge nutmeg grated, a stick of cinnamon, a little 
mace, anda little salt. Mix them well together, fill 
your skins, and boil them. 


Apple Pudding. 


~ Havine made a puff paste, roll it near half an-inch 
thick, and fill the crust with apples pared and cored. 
Grate in a little lemon-peel, and, in the winter, a lit- 
tle lemon-juice, (as it quickens the apples,) put in some 
sugar, close the crust, and tie it ina cloth. A small 
pudding will take two hours boiling, and a large one _ 
three or four. : 
Apple Dumplings. 

WuHeEn you have pared your apples, take out the 
core with the apple-corer, and fill up the hele wich 
quince, orange-marmalade, or sugar, as may best suit 
you. ‘Then take a piece of paste; make a hole in it, 
lay in your apples, put another piece of paste in the 
same form over it, and close it up round the side of the 
apples. Put them into boiling water, and about three 
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quarters of an hour will do them. Serve them up 
with melted butter poured over them. 


Suet Dumplings. 

Take a pint of milk, four eggs, a pound of suet 
little salt and nutmeg, two tea- spoonsful of ginger, and 
such a quantity of flour as will make it into a light 
paste. When the water boils, make the paste “nte 
dumplings, and roll them in a little flour. ‘Then put 
them into the water, and move them gently, to pre- 
vent their sticking. A little more than half an hour 
will boil them. 

Raspberry Dumplings. 

Make a good puff paste and roll it. Spread over it 
raspberry jam, roll it into dumplings, and boil them 
an hour. Pour melted butter into the dish, and strew 
_ over them grated sugar. 


Yeast Dumplings. 

Make a light dough with flour, water, yeast, and 
salt, as for br mud cover it with a alti, and set it be- 
fore the fire for half an hour. Then have a saucepan 
of water on the fire, and when it boils take the dough, 
and make it into round balis, as big as a large hen’ s 
egg. Then flatten them with your hand, put them 
into the boiling water, and a few minutes wil! do them. 
Take care that they do not fall to the bottom of the 
pot or saucepan, as in that case they will then be hea- 
vy, and be sure to keep the water boiling all the time. 


When they are enough, take them up, a lay them 


in your dish, with Witte butter in a boat. 


: Norfolk Dumplings. 

Take half a pint of milk, two eggs, a little salt, and 
make them into a good thick batter with flour. Have 
ready a clean saucepan of water boiling, and drop your 
batter into it, and two or three minutes will boil them; 
but be particularly careful that the water boils fast 


when you put the batter im. ‘Then throw them inte 
a sieve todrain, turn them into a dish, and stir a lung 


of fresh butter into them. 


4 
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Hard Dumplings. 
Make some flour and water, with a little salt, into 
a sort of paste. Roll them in balls in a little flour, 
throw them into boiling water, and half an heur wil 


boil them. They are best boiled with a good piece 
of beef. 


Potatoe Pudding. 


Bort half a pound of potatoes till they are soft, then 
peel them, mash them with the back of a spoon, and 
rub them through a sieve to have them fine and smooth. 
Then take half a pound of fresh butter melted, halfa 
pound of fine sugar, and beat them well together till 
they are quite smooth. Beat up. six eggs, whites as 
well as yolks, and stir them in with a glass of sack or 
brandy. Pour it into your cloth, tie it up, and about 
half an hour will do it. When you take it out, melt — 
some butter, put into it a glass of wine sweetened with 
sugar, and pour it over your pudding. 


Black Puddings. 


Berore you killa hog, get a peck of grits, boil 
them half an hour in water, then drain them, and put 
them in a clean tub, or large pan. ‘Then kill your hog, 
save two quarts of the blood, and keep stirring it till it 
is quite cold; then mix it with your grits, and stir 
them well together. Season with a large spoonful of 
salt, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg 
together, an equal quantity of each; dry it, beat it 
well, and mixin. ‘Take a little winter savory, sweet- 
marjorum, and thyme, penny-royal stripped of the 
stalks, and chopped very fine, just enough to season 
them, and to give them a flavour, but no more. ‘The 
next day take the leaf of the hog, and cut it into dice, 
scrape and wash the guts very clean, then tic one end, 
and ‘begin to fill them: mix in the fat as you fill them ; 
be sure to put ina good deal of fat, fill the skins three 
_ parts full, tie the other end, and make your pudding 
_ what length you please; prick them with a pin, and 
put them ir a kettle of boiling water. Boil them very 
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BAKED PUDDINGS. 


Fermicellt Puddings. 


Take four ounces of vermicelli, and boil it ina 
pint of new milk till it is soft, with a stick or two of 
cimmamon. ‘Then put in halfa pint of thick cream, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, the like quantity of sugar, 
and the yolks of four eggs beaten fine. Bake it with 
- ut paste in an earthen dish. 


ia ae Sweetmeat Pudding. : 
Cover your dish with a thin pufl-paste, and then 
take candied orange or lemon-peel, and citron, of each 


an ounce. Slice them thin, and lay them all over the 


bottom of the dish. Then beat up eight yolks of eggs, 
and two whites, and put to them half a pound of sugar, 
and half a pound of melted butter. Mix the whole 
- well together, put it on the sweetmeats, and send it tc 
- amoderate heated oven. About an hour will do it. 


| Orange Pudding 

Bort the rind of a Seville orange very soft, then 
beat it in a marble mortar with the juice, and put to it 
two Naples biscuits grated very fine, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, and the yolks 
of six eggs. Mix them well together, lay a good puff 
paste round the edge of your dish, and bake it an hour 
in a gentle oven. Or you may make it thus: . 
Take the yolks of sixteen eggs, beat them well with 
half'a pint of melted butter, grate in the rinds of two 
fine Seville oranges, beat in half a pound of fine sugar. 


two spoonsful of orange-flower water, two of rose-_ 
water, a gill of sack, half a pint of cream, two Naples 
biscuits, or the crumb of a penny loaf soaked in cream, — 
and mix all well together Make a thin puff-paste, 
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sofily an hour, then take them out, and lav them on 
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and lay it all round the rim, and over the dish. Then 
pour in the pu 'ding, and send it to the oven. 


Lemon Pudding. 


Take three lemons, cut the rinds off very thin, ana 
poil them in three quarts of water till they are tender. 
Then pound them very fine in a mortar, and have rea- 

_dy a quarter of a pound of Naples biscuits boiled up in 
a quart of milk or cream. Mix them and the lemon 
rind with it, and beat up twelve yolks and six whites 
of eggs very fine. Melt a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, and put in half a pound of sugar, and a little 
orange-flower water. Mix all well together, put it 
over the fire, keep it stirring till it is thick, and then 
squeeze in the juice of half a lemon. Put puff-paste 
round your dish, then pour in your pudding, cut some 
candied sweetmeats and strew over it, and bake it 
three quarters of an hour. Or you may make it in 
this manner : 

Blanch and beat eight ounces of Jordan almonds 
with orange-flower water, and add to them half a 
pound of cold butter, the yolks of ten eggs, the juice 
of a large lemon, and half the rind grated fine. Work 
them ina marble mortar till they look white and light, 
then put the pufl-paste on your dish, pour in your pud- 
ding, and bake it half an hour. 7 


Almond Pudding 


Take a little more than three ounces of the crumb 
of white bread sliced, or grated, and stcep it in a pint 
and ahalfof cream. Then beat half a pint of blanch- 
ed almonds very fine, till they are like a paste, with a 
little orange-flower water. Beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs, and the whites of four. Mix all well together, 
put in a quarter of a pound of white sugar, and stir in 

_ about a quarter of a pound of melted butter. Put it 
over the fire, and keep stirring it till itis thick. Lay 

_asheet of puff-paste at the bottom of your dish, and 

_pourin the iagredients Half an hour will bake it. 
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iy Soe Rice Pudding. 


Boi four ounces of ground rice till it 1s sof, then 
~ beat up the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint 
of cream, four ounces of sugar, and a quarter of a pound - 


of butter. Mix them well together, and eitner boil or 
bake it. Or you may make it thuse 

Take a quarter of a pound of rice, put it into a 
saucepan, with a quart of new milk, a stick of cinna- 
mon, and stir it often to prevent its sticking to the 
saucepan. When boiled till thick, put it into a pan, stir 
in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and sweeten it 
to your palate. Grate in half a nutmeg, add three or 
four spoonsful of rose-water, and stir all well together. 
When it is cold, beat up eight eggs with half the 
whites, mix them well in, pour the ‘whole in a butter- 
ed dish, and send it to the oven. 

If you would make a cheap boiled rice pudding, pro- 
ceed thus: Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and 
_half a pound of raisins, and tie them in a cloth; but 
give the rice a good deal of room to swell. Boil it two 
hours, and when it is enough, turn it into your dish, 


and pour melted butter and sugar over it, with a lit- 


tle nutmeg. Or you may make it thus: Tie a quar- 
ter of a pound of. rice in a cloth, but give it room for 
swelling. Boil it an hour, then take it up, untie it, 
and with a spoon stir ina quarter of a pound of butter. 
Grate some nutmeg, and sweeten it to your taste. 
Then tie it up clos¢, and boil it another hour. ‘Then 
take it up, turn ‘¢ into your dish, and pour over it 
meited butter. 
Millet Pudding. 


Wasn and pick clean half a pound of millet-seed, 
put it into half a pound of sugar, a whole nutmeg grat- 
ed, and three quarts of milk, ‘and break in half a “pound 
of fresh butter. Butter your dish, pour it in, and send 


it to the oven. 
Oat Pudding. 


‘Ts xe a pound of oats with the husks off, and lay 


them in new milk, eight ounces of raisins of the sum x 
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stoned, the same quantity of currants well prcked and 
_ washed, a pound of suet shred fine, and six new laid 
eggs well beat up. Season with nutmeg, beaten gin- 
_ ger, and salt, and mix them all well together. 


Transparent Pudding. 

Beart up eight eges well in a pan, and put to them 
halfa pound of butter, and the same quantity of loaf 
sugar beat fine, with a little grated nutmeg. Set it or 
the fire, and keep stirring it till it is the thickness of 
buttered eggs. Then put it into a basin to cool, rolia 
rich pufl-paste very thin, lay it round the edge of your 
dish, and pour in the ingredients. Put it into a mod- 
rate heated oven, and about half an hour will do it. 


French Barley Pudding. 

Beat up the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of 
three, and put them intoa quart of cream. Sweeten 
it to your palate, and put in a little orange-flower wa- 
ter, or rose-water, and a pound of melted butter. Then 
put in six handsful of French barley, having first boil 
ed it tender in milk. ‘Then butter a dish, pour it in, — 
and send it to the oven. 


Potatoe Pudding. 

Boi two pounds of white potatoes till they are soft, 
peel and beat them in a mortar, and rub them through 
a sieve till they are quite fine. Then mix in half a. 
pound of fresh butter, melted, beat. up the yolks of © 
eight eggs, and the whitesof three. Add half a pound 
of white sugar finely pounded, half a pint of sack, and 
stir them well together. Grate in halfa large nutmeg, 
and stir in half a pint of cream. Make a pufl-paste, 
lay it all over the dish, and round the edges; pour — 

in your pudding, and bake it till it is of a fine light 
brown. 
Lady Sunderland’s Pudding. 
Beat up the yolks of eight eggs with the whites 
of three, add to them five spoonsful of flour, with half 
a nutmeg, and put them into a vint of cream. Buttet 
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the insides of some small basins, fill them half full, and _ 
bake them ar hour. When done, turn them out of the 


basins, and pour over them melted butter mixed with 
Wine and sugar. | : 


Citron Pudding. ‘ 
Take a spoonful of fine flour, two ounces of sugar, 
a little nutmeg, and halfa pint of cream. Mix them 
well together, with the yolks of three eggs. Put it 
into tea-cups, and divide among them two ounces of 
citron cut very thin. Bake them in a pretty quick 
oven, and turn them out upon a china dish. 


Chesnut Pudding. 


Bort adozen and a half of chesnuts in a saucepan 
of water for a quarter of an hour. Then blanch and 
- peel them, and beat them in a marble mortar, with a 
little orange-flower or rose-water and sack, till they 
come to a fine thin paste. Then beat up twelve eggs 
with half the whites, and mix them well. Grate half 
a nutmeg, a little salt, and mix them with three pints 
of cream, and half a pound of melted butter. Sweeten 
it to your palate, and mix all together. Put it over 
the fire, and keep stirring it till itis thick. Lay a 
pufl-paste all over the dish, pour in the mixture, and 


send it to the oven. When you cannot get cream, 


take three pints of milk, beat up the yolks of four eggs, 
and stir into the milk. Set it over the fire, stirring it 


all the time till it is scalding hot, and then mix it in-_ 


ssead of cream. 


Quince Pudding. 


Scaxp your quinces till they are very tender, then 


pare them thin, and scrape off all the soft part. Strew 


sugaron them till they are very sweet, and put tothem — 
a little ginger and a little cinnamon. To a pint of — 


tream put three or four yolks of eggs, and stir your 
quinces init till it is of agood thickness. Butter your | 


dish, pour it in, and bake it. In the same manner 
you may treat apricots, or white-pear plums. | 


J 
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Cowslip Pudding. 

Cut and pound small the flowers of a peck of cow- 
slips, with half a powrd of Naples biscuits grated, 
and three pints of cream. Boil them a little, then 
take them off the fire, and beat up sixteen eggs, with 
a litt.e cream and rose-water Sweeten to your r palate. 
Mix it all well together, butter a dish, and pour it in. 
Bake it, and when it is enongh, throw fine sugar over 
it, and serve it up. 


Cheese-curd Puddings. 


Turn agallon of milk with rennet, and drain off 
all the curd from the whey. Put the curd into a mor- 
tar, and beat it with half a pound of fresh butter, till 
the butter and the curd are well mixed. Beat the 
yolks of six-eggs, and the whites of three, and strain 
them to the curd. Then grate two Naples biscuits 
or a penny roll. Mix all these together, and sweeten 
to your palate. Butter your patty-pans, and fill them 
with the ingredients. Bake them in a moderately 
heated oven, and when they are done, turn them out 
mto a dish. Cut citron and candied orange-peel into 
little narrow bits, about an inch long, and blanched 
almonds cut in long slips. Stick them here and there 
in the tops of the puddings, according to your fancy. 
Pour melted butter, with a little sack in it, into the 
dish, and throw fine sugar all over them. 


Apple Pudding. 


Pare twelve large apples, and take out the cores 
Put them into a saucepan, with four or five spoonsful 
of water, and boil them till they are soft and thick. 


’ Yhen beat them well, stir in a pound of loaf sugar, 


the juice of three lemons, and the peel of two cut thin 
and beat fine in a mortar, and the yolks of eight eggs 
Mix all well together, and bake it in a slack oven 
When done, strew over it a little fine sugar. 


Newmarket Pudding. 
_ Siice and butter a French roll: put it into vur 
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mould. between every layer put some dried cherries. _ 
Take half a pint of cream, and a pint of milk, eight 
eggs, six ounces of fine sugar, a glass of brandy, some 
nutmeg, and lemon-peel, Let your dish or mould 
be nicely buttered; and when done you may turn it — 
out into the dish you serve it in. 
A Muflin pudding may be made in the same way. 


A Grateful Pudding. 


To a pound of flour add a pound of white bread 
grated. Take eight eggs, but only half the whites; 
beat them up, and mix with them a pint of new milk. 
Then stir in the bread and flour, a pound of raisins 
stoned, a pound of currants, half a pound of sugar, 
and a little beaten ginger. Mix all well together, 
pour it into your dish, and send it to the oven. If you 
can get cream instead of milk it will be a material 
-mprovement. 


Carrot Pudding. 


Scrape a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. 
Take half a pound of grated carrot and a pound of 
erated bread; beat up eight eggs, leave out half the 
whites, and mix the eggs with half a pint of cream. 
Then stir in the bread and carrot, half a pound of 
_fresh butter melted, half a pint of sack, three spoons- 
ful of orange-flower water, and a nutmeg grated. 
Sweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and 
if it be not thin enough, stir ina little new milk or. 
cream. Let it be of a moderate thickness, lay a pull- 
paste all over the dish, and pour in the ingredients. 
It will take an hour baking. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 


Take four large spoonsful of flour, and beat tt up 
well with four eggs and a little sait. ‘Then put to them 
three pints of miik, and mix them well together.-- _ 
Butter a dripping-pan, and set it under beef, mutton, — 
or a loin of veal. When the meat is about half roast- — 
ed, put in yow pudding, and let the fat drip on it 
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- When it is brown at top, cut it into square pieces and 
turn it over; and when the under side is browned 
also, send it to table on a dish. 





CHAPTER XY. 


PIES. 


THERE are several things necessary to be parti- 
cularly observed by the cook, in order that her labours 
and ingenuity under this head may be brought to their 
proper degree of perfection. One very material consi- 
deration must be, that the heat of the oven is duly 
proportioned to the nature of the article to be baked. 
Light paste requires a moderate oven; if itis too quick, 
the crust cannot rise, and will therefore be burned ; and 
if too slow, it will be soddened, and want that deli- 
cate light brown it ought to have. Raised pies must 
have a quick oven, and be well closed up, or they will 
sink in their sides, and lose their proper shape. ‘Tarts — 

that are iced, should be baked in a slow oven, or the 
icing will become brown before the paste is properly 
- baked. 

Having made these general observations respecting 
the baking of pies, we shall now direct the cook how 
.9 make the different kinds of paste, as they must be 
proportioned in the qualities according to the respec- 
tive articles for which they are to be used. 

Puff Paste must be made thus: Take a quarter of 
a peck of flour, and rub it into a pound of butter very 
fine. Make it up into a light paste, with cold water, 
just stifenough tc work it up. Then roll it out about 
as thick as a crown piece; puta layer of butter all 
over, then sprinkle on a little flour, double it up, and 

‘roll it out again. Double and roll it, with layers of. 
butter three times, and it will be properly fit for use. 

Short Crust. Put six ounces of butter to eight of 

— flonr, and work them well together; then mix it up 
with as little water as possible, ‘so as to have it a stif: 
fish paste; then roll it out thin for use. — 
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A good Paste for large Pies. 'Takea peck of flour, — 


and put to it three eggs; then put in half a pound ol 


suet, and a pound and a half of butter and suet, and— 


as much of the liquor as will make it a good light crust. 
Work it up well, and roll it out. 

A standing Crust for great Pies. Take a peck 
of flour and six pounds of butter boiled in a gallon of 
water: skim it off into the flour, and as little of the 
liquor as you can. Work it up well into a paste, and 
then pull it into pieces till it is cold. Then make it 
—up into what form yoy please. 

Paste for Tarts. - Put an ounce of loaf sugar beat 
and sifted to one Bolind of fine flour. Make it intoa 
stiff paste, with a gill of boiling cream, and_ three 
ounces of butter. Work it w ell, ‘and roll it very thin. 

Paste for Custards. "Yo halfa pound of flour put 
six ounces of butter, the yolks of two eggs, and three 
spoonsful of cream. Mix them together r, and- let 
them stand a quarter of an hour; then work it up 
and down, and roll it out very thin. 


SECT. I. 


MEAT PIES. 
Beef Steak Bie. 


TAKE somerump steaks, and beat them with a roll 
ing-pin, then season them with pepper and salt to your 
palate. Make a good crust, lay in your steaks, and 
then pour in as much water as will fill the dish. Put 
on the crust, send it to the oven and let it be well 


baked. a 


Mutton Pre. 


TAKE off the skin and outside fat of a loin of mut 
ton, cut it into steaks, and season them well with 
pepper and salt. Set them into your dish, and pour — 


in as much water as will cover them. "Then put om — 


your crust, and let it be well baked. sil 
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A Mutton Pie a-la-Perigerd. 


Take a loin of mutton, cut it into chops, leaving 
the bone that marks the chop; cover your dish with 
paste, and put the chops on it: season them with 
salt and mixed spices; put truflles between them.— 
Cover them with slices of bacon, and spread over the 
whole butter the thickness of half a crown. Complete 
your pies with a short crust, and when baked add a 
good cullis mixed witha glass of white wine. It will 
take two hours to bake in a moderate oven. 

A Veal Pie, made of the brisket part of the breast, 
may be done in the same manner, letting the veal first 
be stewed. 


7eal Pie. 


Cur a breast of veal into pieces, season them with — 
pepper and salt, and lay them in your dish. Boil six 
or eight eggs hard, take the yolks only, and put them 
into different places in the pie, then pour in as much 
water as will nearly fill the dish, put on the lid and 
bake it well. A lamb pie must be done in the same 
manner. 


A rich Veal Pie. 


Cur a loin of veal into steaks, and season them 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and beaten mace. Lay 
the meat in your dish, with sweetbreads seasoned, and 
the yolks of six hard eggs, a pint of oysters, and half 
a pint of good gravy. Lay a good pufl-paste round 
your dish, half an inch thick, and cover it with a lid 
of the same substance. Bake it an hour anda quar 
ter in a quick oven. When it comes home, take off 
the lid, cut it into eight or ten pieces, and stick them 
round the inside of the rim of the dish. Cover ti: 
meat with slices of lemon, and send the pie hot to 
table. 


_ -Lamb or Veal Pies in high Taste. 
_ Cur your tamb or veal into small pieces, and sea 


gon with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and nutmege bent 
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fine. Make a good puff-paste crust, lay it in your dish, 
then put in your meat, and strew on it some stoned 
raisins and eurrants clean washed, and some sugar.— 
‘Then lay on some forcemeat-balls made sweet, and, 
if in the summer, some artichoke bottoms boiled; but if 
in winter, scalded grapes. Add to these some Spa- 
nish potatoes boiled, and cut intc pieces, some candied 
citron, candied orange, lemon-peel, and three or four 
blades of mace. Put butter on the top, close up your 
pie, and bake it. Have ready against it is done the 
following composition: Mix the yolks of three eggs 
with a pint of wine, and stir them well together over 
the fire one way, till it is thick. Then take it off, put 


in sugar enough to sweeten it, and squeeze in the - 


juice of alemon. Raise the lid of your pie, put this 
hot into it, close it up again, and send it to table. 
Venison Pasty. 

Take aneck and breast of venison, bone them, 
and season them well with pepper and salt, put them 
into a deep pan, with the best part of a neck of mut 
ton sliced and laid over them; pour in a glass of red 
wine, put a coarse paste over it, and bake it two 
hours in an oven; then lay the venison in a dish, pour 


the gravy over it, and put one pound of butter over it; 
make a good pufl-paste, and lay it near half an inch 


thick round the edge of the dish; roll out the lid, 
which must be a little thicker than the paste on the 
edge of the dish, and lay it on; then roll out another 
lid pretty thin, and cut in flowers, leaves, or whatever 
form you please, and lay it on the lid. If you do not 


~ want it, it will keep in the pot that it was baked in 


eight or ten days; but let the crust be kepton, that the 
air may not get to it. A breast and shoulder of veni- 
son is the most proper for pasty. 


Olive Pie. 


and put it on them, with a little grated nutmeg 





Cur some thin slices from a fillet of veal, rub them 3 
over with the yolks of eggs, and strew on them a few 
crumbs of bread; shred a little lemon-peel very fine, 
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%e per, and salt; roll them up very tight, and lay them_ 
ina pewter dish; pour over them half a pint of good 


gravy, put half a pound of butter over it, make a light 


_ paste, and lay it round the dish. Roll the lid half an 
inch thick, and lay it on. 


Calf’s Head Pie. 


_ Bort the head till it is tender, and then carefully 
take off the flesh as whole as you can. Then take out 
the eyes, and slice the tongue. Make a good puff- 
paste crust, cover the dish, and lay in your meat.— 
‘Throw the tongue over it, and lay the eyes, cut in two, 
at each corner. Season it with a little pepper and 
salt, pour in half a pint of the liquor it was boiled in, 
lay on it a thin top crust, and bake it an hour ina 
quick oven. In the meantime boil the bones of the 
head in two quarts of liquor; with two or three blades 
of mace, half a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, 
a large onion, and a bundle of sweet herbs. Let it 
boil till it is reduced to about apint, thenstrain it off, 
and add two spoonsful of catsup, three of red wine, a 
small piece of butter rolled in flour, and half an ounce 
of truffles and morels. Season it to your palate, and. 
Doil it. Roll half the brains with some sage, then beat 
them up, and add to them twelve leaves of sage chop- 
ped very fine. Then stir all together, and give it a 


boil. Take the other part of the brains, and beat 





them with some of the sage chopped fine, a little lemon 
peel minced, and half a smallnutmeg grated. Beat 
up with an egg, and fry it in little cakes of a fine light 
brown. Boil six eggs hard, of which take only the 
yolks, and when your pie comes home, take off the 
lid, lay the eggs and cakes over it, and pour in all the 
Sauce. Send it hot to table with the lid. 


: Calf’s Feet Pie. 


Bott your calf’s feet in three quarts of water, with 
three or four blade of mace, anu let them boil gently 
till it is reduced to about a pint and a half. Then 
sake out the feet, strain the liquor, and make a good 
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crust. Cover your dish, then take the flesh from the — 
bones, and put half into it. - Strew over ‘t half a_ 
pound of currants clean washed and picked, and half 
a pound of raisins stoned. Then lay on the rest of | 
your meats, skim the liquor they were boiled in, — 
sweeten it to your taste, and put in halfa pint of white — 
wine. ‘Then pour all into the dish, put on your lid, 
and bake it an hour and a half. 


Sweetbread Pre. 


Lay a puff-paste half an inch thick at the bottom 
of a deep dish, and put a forcemeat round the sides. 
Cut some sweetbreads in pieces, three or four, accord- 
ing to the size the pie is intended to be made; lay 
them in first, then some artichoke bottoms, cut into 
four pieces each, then some cock’s-combs, a few truf- 
fles and morels, some asparagus tops, and fresh mush-_ 
rooms, yolks of eggs boiled hard, and forcemeat balls; _ 
season with pepper and salt. Almost fill the pie with 
water, cover it, and bake it two hours. When it 
comes from the oven, pour in some rich veal gravy, — 
thickened with a very little cream and flour 


Cheshtre Pork Pre. 


TAKE the shin and loin of pork, and cut it into” 
steaks. Season them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
and make a good crust. Put into your dish a layer 
of pork, then a layer of pippins pared and cored, and 
sugar sufficient to sweeten it. ‘Then place another 
jayer of pork, and put in half a pint of white wine 
Lay some butter on the top, close your pie, and send 
it to the oven; if your pie is large, you must put in a- 
pint of white wine. 

Devonshire Squab Pre. 

Cover your dish with a good crust, and put at the 
bottom of it a layer of sliced pippins, and then a layer 
of mutton steaks, cut from the loin, well seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Then put another layer of pippins, - 
peel some onions, slice them thin, and put a layer of 
them ever the pippins. Then puta lavero $ 
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and then pippins andonions. Pour ina pint of water, 
Close up the pie, and send it to the oven. 





SECT. II. 
PIES “ade of POULTRY, é&c. 


A plain Goose Pie. 

QuaARTER your goose, season it well with pepper 
and salt, and lay itin a raised crust. Cut half a pound 
of butter into pieces, and put it in different plaes on 
the top; then lay on the lid, and send it to an oven 
moderately heated. | 

Another method of making a goose pie, with mate- 
rial improvements, is thus: Take a goose and a fowl, 
bone them, and season them well; puta forcemeat in- 
to the fowl, and then put the fowl into the goose. Lay 
these in a raised crust, and fill the corners with a lit 
Ue forcemeat. Put half a pound of butter on the top 
cut into pieces, cover it, send it to the oven, and let it 
be well baked. ‘This pie may be eaten either hot or 
cold, and makes a pretty side-dish for supper. 


Giblet Pie. 

CLEAN two pair of giblets well, and put all but the 
livers into a saucepan, with two quarts of water, twen- 
ty corns of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a bun- 
dle of sweet herbs, and a large onion Cover them 
close, and let them stew very gently till they are ten- 
der. Have a good crust ready, cover your dish, lay at 
the bottom a fine rump steak seasoned with pepper 
and salt, put in your giblets, with the livers, and strain 
the liquor they were stewed in; then season it with 
salt, and pour it into your pie. Put on the lid, and 
bake it an hour and a half. 


Duck Pre. . 
-Scavp two ducks and make them very clean; then 
cut off the feet, the pinions, necks, and heads; take 
out the of bf 3s livers At Dick ‘d vif ore Ang. 
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scald them, Pick out the fat of the inside, i a good 

pufl-paste crust all over the dish, season the ducks, — 
both inside and out, with pepper and salt, and lay them — 
in the dish with the giblets at each end properly sea- 
soned. Put in as much water as will nearly fill the 
pie, lay on the crust, and let it be well baked. | 


Pigeon Pre. 

Pick and clean your pigeons very nicely, and then 
season them with pepper and salt; or put some good 
forcemeat, or butter, pepper and salt, into each of their 
bellies. ‘Then cover your dish with a pufl-paste crust, 
Jay in your pigeons, and put between them the necks, 
gizzards, livers, pinions, and hearts, with the yolk ofa 
hard egg, and a beef steak in the middle. Put as much 
water as will nearly fill the dish, lay on the top crust, 
and bake it weil. 


™~ ‘ ‘ 


Chicken Pie. i 
risen your chickens with pepper, salt, and mace — 
Put a piece of butter into each of them, and lay them — 
in the dish with their breasts upwards. Lay a thin- 
slice of bacon over them, which will give them an — 
agreeable flavour. Then put in a pint of strong gra- 
vy, and make a good pufl-paste. Put on the lid, and — 
bake it in a moderately heated oven. 


Another Method of making a Chicken Pie 


Cover the bottom of the dish with a puff-paste, — 
and upon that, round the side, lay a thin layer of force- ; 
meat. Cut two small chickens into pieces, season — 
them high with pepper and salt; put some of the pieces — 
into the dish, (hen a sweetbread or two cut into pieces™ 
and well seasoned, a few truffles and morels, some” 
artichoke bottoms cut each into four pieces, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, chopped a little, and strewed over 
the top; put in a little water, and cover the pie. 
When it comes from the even, pour in a rich gravy, 
- thickened with a little four and butter. To make the — 
pie sull richer, POU add fresh mushrooms, aspara- 

he? 





POULTRY, &c. Oy 
Partridge Pie. 


Take two brace of partridges, and truss them im 
the same manner as you dua fowl for boiling. Put 
~ some shalots into a marble mortar, with some parsley 
cut small, the livers of the partridges, and twice the 
quantity éf bacon. Beat these well together, and sea- 
son them with pepper, salt, and a blade or tivo of 
mace. .When these are all pounded to a paste, add 
to them some fresh mushrooms. JFaise the crust for 
the pie, and cover the bottom of it with the seasoning 
then lay in the partridges, but no stufhing in them ; put 
the remainder of the seasoning about the aes and 
between the partridges. Mix together some pepper 
and salt, a little mace, some shatots shred fine, fresh 
mushrooms, and a little bacon beat fine in a mortar. 
Strew tlus over the partridges, and lay on some thin 
slices of bacon. ‘Then put on the lid, and send it to 
the oven, and two hours will bake it. When it is 
done, remove the ld, take out the slices of bacon, 
and scum off the fac. Put ina pint of rich veal gra- 
vy, squeeze in the juice of an orange, and send it hot 
o table. 
Hare Pre. 

Cur your hare into pieces, and season it well with 
pepper, salt, nutineg, and mace; then put it into a jug 
with half a pound of butter, close it up, set it In a cop- 
per of boiling water, and make a rich forcemeat with 
a quarter of a pound of scraped bacon, two onions, a 
glass of red wine, the crumb of a two-penny loaf, a 
little winter savory, the liver cut small, and a little 

nutmeg. Season it high with pepper and salt, mix it 
well up with the yolks ar three eges, raise the pie, and 
lay the forcemeat in the lottom of the dish. ‘Then 
a in the hare, with the gravy that came out of it; 
yor the lid, and send it to the oven. An hour and 
“half will bake it. 
e. Rabbit Pie. 

Cur a couple of young rabbits into quarters; then 

Feake a quarter of a pound of bacon, and bruise it to 
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pieces in a marble mortar, with the livers, some — 
pepper, salt, a little mace, some parsley cut small, — 
some chives, and a few leaves of sweet basil. When — 
these are all beaten fine, make the paste, and cover — 
the bottom of the pie with the seasoning. Then put — 
in the ra bits, pound some more bacon ina mortar, 
and with it some fresh -butter. Cover the rabbits 
with this, and lay over it some thin slices of bacon, 
put on the lid, and send it to the oven. It will take 
two hours baking. When it is done, remove the lid, — 
take out the bacon, and skim off the fat. If there is 
not gravy enough in the pie, pour in some rich mutton 
or veal gravy boiling hot. 


Another Method of making a Rabbit Pie, and which — 
is particularly done in the County of Salop. 


Cur two rabbits into pieces, with two pounds o1 
fat pork cut small, and season both with pepper and — 
salt to your taste. Then make a good pufl-paste crust, — 
cover your dish with it, and lay in your rabbits. Mix 
the pork with them; but take the livers of the rabbits, 

_ parboil them, and beat them in a mortar, with the — 
same quantity of fat bacon, and a little sweet herbs, 
and some oysters. Season with pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg, mix it up with the yolk of an egg, and make it 
into little balls. Scatter them about your pie, with 
some artichoke bottoms cut in dices, and some cock’s- 
combs, if you have them. Grate a small nutmeg over — 
the meat, then pour in half a pint of red wine, and 
half a pint of water. Close your pie, and bake it ap 
hour and a half ina quick but not too fierce an oven. 


Fine Patties. 


TAKE any quantity of either turkey, house-lamb, or — 
ehicken, and slice it with an equal quantity of the fat— 
of lamb, loin of veal, or the inside of a sirloin of beef, — 


4 


and a litle parsley, thyme, and lemon-peel shred. Z 


- Put all into a marble mortar, pound it very fine, and — 


season it with salt and white pepper. Make a fine 
puff-paste, roll it out into thin square sheets, and put 


amet 
—_ 


Oe 
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the mea’ in the middle. Cover the patties, close them \ 
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pe 


all round, cut the paste even, wash them over with 


the yolk of an egg, and bake them twenty minutes in 
a quick oven. Have ready a little white gravy, season- 


ed with pepper, salt, and a little shalot, thickened up 
with cream, or butter... When the patties come out of 
the oven, make a hole in the top, and pour in some 
gravy; but take care not to put in too much, lest it 
‘shouid run out at the sides, and spoil the appearance. 


To make any Sort of Timbale. 


Make your paste thus : take a pound of flour, mix 
it well with a little water, a quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter or heg’s lard, the yolks of two eges, anda 
little salt; knead this paste well, that it may be firm; 
take a part and roll it to the sides of your stew-pan, 
put itin the bottom and round the sides, that it may 
take the form of the stew-pan; then put in any meat 
or fish you may think fit. You must butter your stew 
pan weil, to make it turn out. Cover it with what 
paste remains, and send it to the even; or bury the 


_ stew-pan in hot embers, and cover it with a lid that 


~ 


will adimit fire on the top. When turned out of the 
stew-pan, cut a hole in the top, and put in a rich gra- 
vy; replace the bit of crust, and serve it up.. 


SECT. IIL. 
FRUIT PIES, &c. 


Apple Pre. 

_ Make a good puff-paste crust, and put it round the 
edge of your dish. Pare and quarter your apples, and | 
Aake out the cores. ‘Then Jav a thick row of apples, — 
and put in half the sugar you intend to use for your pie. 
Mince a little lemon-peel fine, spread it over the su 
gar and apples, squeeze in a little juice of a lemon; 


_ then scatter a few cloves over it, and lay en the rest 
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the oven. You may add to the apples a little quince 
or marmalade, which will greatly enrich the flavour. 
When the pie comes from the oven, beat up the yolks 
of two eggs, with half a pint ef cream, and a httle nut- 
meg and sugar. Put it over a slow fire, and keep 
stirring it till it is near boiling; then take off the lid 
of the pie, and pour itin. Cut the crust into small 
three-corner pieces, and stick them about the pie. A 
pear pie must be done in the sane manner, only te 
quince or marmalade must be on itted 


Apple Tart. 


Sca.p eight or ten large codlirs, let them stand till 
they are cold, and then take off the skins. Beat the 
pulp as fine as possible with a spon; then mix the 
_ yolks of six eggs, and the whites ot tuuv. Beat all to- 
eether very fine, put in some grated nutmeg, and 
sweeten it to your taste. Melt seme good fresh but- 
ter, and beat it till it is of the consistence ef fine thick 
cream. Then make a pufl-paste, and cover a tin pat- 
ty-pan with it; pour in the ingredients, but do not 
cover it with the paste. When you have baked it a 
quarter of an hvur, slip it out of the patty-pan on a 
dish, and strew over it some sugar finely beaten and 
sifted. 3 

Cherrz Pie. 


Hlavine made a good crust, lay a little of it round 


the sides of your dish, and strew sugar at the bottom. — 
Then lay in your fruit, and some sugar at the top. Put 


‘on your lid, and bake it in a slack oven. If you mix 


some currants with the cherries, it will be a consider-_ 


of your apples and sugar, with another small squeeze — 
of the juice of alemon. Boil the parings of the apples — 
and cores in some water, with a blade of mace, tll | 
the flavour is extracted; strain it, put in a little sugar, 
and boil it till itis reduced to a small quantity; then — 
pour it into your pie, put on your crust, and send it to — 
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able addition. A plum or gooseberry pie may be made — 


in the same manner. 
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Pe a Mince Pies. 

_. Surep chree pounds of meat very fine, aud chop it 
as small as possible; take two pounds of raisins stoned 
and chopped very fine, the same quantity of currants, 
nicely picked, washed, rubbed, and dried at the fire. 
Pare half a hundred fine pippins, core them, and chop 
them small, take half a pound of fine sugar, and pound 
* fine, a quarter of an ounce of mace, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, and two large nutmegs, all beat fine, 
put them all into a large pan, and mix them well to- 
gether with half a pint of brandy, and half a pint of 
sack, put it down close in a stone pot, and it will keep 
good three or four months. When you make your 

pies, take a little dish, somewhat larger than a soup 
plate, lay a very thin crust all over it; lay a thin layer 
of meat, and then a layer of citron, cut very thin, 
then a layer of mincemeat, and a layer of orange-peel, 
cut thin; over that a little meat; squeeze half the juice 
ofa fine Seville orange or lemon, lay on your crust, and 
bake it nicely. These pies eat very fine cold. If you. 
make them in little patties, inix your meats and sweet- 
meats accordingly. If you choose meat in your pies, 
parboii a neats tongue, peel it, and chop the meat 
as ine as possible, and mix with the rest; or two 
pounds of the inside of a sirloin of beef boiled. But 
when you use meat, the quantity of fruit must be 
doubled. 


Another Method of making Mince Pies 


Take a neat’s tongue, and boil it two hours, then 
skin it, and chop it exceeding small. Chop very small 
three pounds of beef suet, three pounds of good baking 

apples, four pounds of currants clean washed, picked, 
and well dried before the fire, a pound of jar raisins 
stoned and chopped small, and a pound of powder 
sugar. Mix them all together, with half an ounce of 
mace, as much nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
“a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, and a pint of 
French brandy. Make a rich pufl-paste, and as you 
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_ fill up the pie, put in a little candied citron and orange, 
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cut in ttle pieces. What mincemeat you have to — 
spare, put close down in a pot, and cover it up; but — 


never put any citron or orange to it till you use it. 


To wake Mincemeat. 


Take a pound of beef, a pound of apples, two 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of 
currants, one pound of candied lemon. or orange-peel, 
a quarter of a pound of citron, an ounce of fine spices. 
mixed together; half an ounce of salt, and six rinds 
of lemon shred fine. Let the whole of these ingredi- 
ents be well mixed, adding brandy and wine suflicient 
to your palate. 
Orange and Lemon Tarts. 


TAKE six large oranges or lemons, rub them well 
with salt, and put them into water, with a handful of 
salt in it, for two days. Then change them every day 
with fr sh water, without salt, for a fortnight. Boil 
them till they are tender, and then cut them into half 
quarters corner-ways as thin as possible. ‘Take six 
pippins 2urea_ cored, and quartered, and put them in- 
to avint of water. Let them boil till they break, then 
put ac licuor to your oranges or lemons, half the pulp 
of the pippins well broken, and a pound of sugar.— 
Boil these together a quarter of an hour, then put it 
into a pot; and squeeze into it either the juice of an 
orange or lemon, according to which of the tarts you 
intend to make. ‘I'wo spoonsful will be sufficient to 
give aproper flavour to your tart. Put fine puff-paste, 
and very thin, into your patty-pans, which must be 
small and shallow. Before you put your tarts into the 
oven, take a feather or brush, and rub them over with — 
tnelted butter, and then sift some double refined sugat 
over them, which will form a pretty icing, and make — 
them have a pleasing effect on the eye. a 







Tart de mot. 


Pur round your dish a pufl-paste, and then a layer 
of biscuit; then a layer of butter and marrow, another 
of all sorts of sweetmeats, or as inany as you have, 
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and thnis proceed till your dish is full. Then boil a _ 
quart of cream, thicken it with 2ges. and put ina — 


spoonful of orange-flower water. Sweeten it with 
- sugar to your taste, and pour it over the whole. Half 


an hour will bake it. 


Artichoke Pie. 
Boi. twelve artichokes, break off the leaves and 


chokes, and take the bottoms clear from the stalks. 


Make a good pufl-paste crust, and lay a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter all over the bottom of your pie. 

Then lay a row of artichokes, strew a little pepper, 

salt, and beaten mace over them, then anciher row, 

strew the rest of your spice over them, and put ina 
quarter of a nound more of butter cut in little bits. Take 
half an ounce of truffles and morels, and boil them in 
a quarter of a pint of water. Pour the water into 
the pie, cut the truffles and morels very small, and 
throw them all over the pie. Pour in a gill of white 
wine, cover your pie, and bake it. When the crust is 


done, the pie will be enough. 


Vermicella Pie. 

_Season four pigeons with a little pepper and salt; 
stuff them with a piece of butter, a few crumbs of 
bread, and a little parsley cut small; butter a deep 
earthen dish well, and then cover the bottom of it with 
two ounces of vermicelli. Make a puff-paste, roll it 
pretty thick, and lay it on the dish, then lay in the 
pigeons, the breasts downwards, put. a thick lid on the 
pie, and bake it in a moderate oven. When itis enough, 


take a dish proper for it to be sent to table in, and 


turn the pie on it. The vermicelli will be then on the 
top, and have a pleasing effect. 





SECT. IV. 
FISH PIES. 


Eel Pre. 
 Wuen you have skinned, gutted, and washea your 


els very clean, cut thein into p!2ces about an inch and 
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a half long. Season them with pepper, ‘salt, and o 
little dried sage rubbed small. Put them into your — 
dish, with as much water as will just cover them. 
Make a good puff-paste, lay on the lid, and send your 
pie to the oven, which must be nue) but not so as toe 
burn oe crust. 7 


Turbot Pre. 


First parboil your turbot, and then season it with — 
a little pepper, salt, cloves, nutmeg, and sweet herbs 
cut fine. When you have made your paste, lay the 
turbot in your dish, with some yolks of eggs, and a 
whole onion, which must be taken out when the pie 
is baked. Lay a good deal of fresh butter-at the top, 
put on the lid, and send it to the oven. 


Sole Pie. 


Cover your dish with a good crust; then boil two 

- pounds of eels till they are tender, pick the flesh from 
the bones, and put the bones into the liquor in which 
the eels were boiled, with a blade of mace and a little 
salt. Boil them till there is only a quarter of a pint 
of liquor left, and then strain it. Cut the flesh off the 
eels very fine, and mix with it a little lemon-peel chop- 
ped small, salt, pepper, and nutmeg, a few crumbs of 
bread grated, some parsley cut ANS an anchovy, and 
a quar fer of a pound of butter. Lay this in the bot- 
tom of your dish. Cut the flesh from a pair of large 
soles, and take off the fins, lay it on the seasoning, then _ 
pour in the liquor the eels were boiled in, close up your — 
pie, and send it to the table. 


Flounder Pre. 


Gut your flounders, wash them clean, and then dry 
them well in a cloth. Give them a gentle boil, and — 
then cut the flesh clean from the bones, lay a good | 
crust over the dish, puta little fresh butter at the — 
bottom, and on that the fish. Season with pepper — 
and salt to your taste. Boil the bones in the wate1 4 
the fish was boiled in, with a small piece of horse- 
radish, a little parsley, a bit of lemon peel, and a crust 
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of bread. Boil it till there is just enougn liquor for 
the pie, then strain it,.and pour it over the fish. Put 
on the lid, and send it to a moderate heated even. _ 


Carp Pre. 
Scrape off the scales, and then gut and wash a 
- large carp clean. ‘Take an eel, and boil it till it is 
alinost tender; pick off all the meat, and mince it fine, 
with an equal quantity of crumbs of bread, a few 
sweet herbs, lemon-peel cut fine, a little pepper and 
salt, and grated nutmeg; an anchovy, half a pint or 
oysters parboiled and chopped fine, and the yolks of 
threehard eggs cut small. Roll it up with a quarter. 
of a pound of butter, and fill the belly of the carp. 
Make a good crust, cover the dish, and lay in your 
fish. Save the liquor you boiled your eel in, put into 
it the eel bones, and boil them with a little mace, 
whole pepper, an onion, some sweet herbs, and an 
anchovy. Boil it till reduced to about half a pint, 
then strain it, and add to it about a quarter of a pint 
of white wine, and a piece of butter about the size of — 
a hen’s egg mixed in a very little flour. Boil it up, 
and pour it into your jie. Put on the lid, and bake 
it an hour in a quick oven. 


Tench Pie. 


Pur a layer of butter at the bottom of your dish, 
and grate in some nutmeg, with pepper, salt, and 
mace. ‘Then lay in your tench, cover them with some 
butter, and pour in some red wine with a little water. 
Then put onthe lid, and when it comes from the oven, 
pour in melted butter mixed with some good rich 
gravy. 

Trout Pre. 
Take a brace of trout, and lard them with eels; 
raise the crust, and put a layer of fresh butter at the 
bottom. Then make a forcemeat of trout, mushrooms, 
truffles, morels, chives, and fresh butter. Season 
them with salt, pepper, and spice; mix these up with 
- the yolks of two eggs; stuff the trout with it, lay them 
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in the dish, cover them with butter, put on the ide 


and send it to the oven. Have some good fish gravy 


ready, and when the pie is done, r raise > the crust, and 
poe it in 


Salmon Pie. 


~ Wuen you have made a good crust, take a piece 
of fresh salmon, well cleansed, and season it with salt, 
mace, and nutmeg. Puta piece of butter at the bot- 
tom a ‘your Tene and then lay 1 in the salmon. Melt 
butter in proportion to the size of your pie, and then 
take a lobster, boil it, pick out all the flesh, chop it 
small, bruise the body, and mix it well with the but- 
ter. Tour it over your salmon, put on the lid, and let 
it be well baked. 


Herring Pie. 


Havine scaled, gutted, and washed your herring 
clean, cut off their heads, fins, and tails). Makea 
good crust, cover your dish, and season your herrings 
with beaten mace, pepper, and salt. Puta little but- 
ter in the bottom of your dish, and then the herrings. 
Over these put some apples and onions sliced very 
thin. Put some butter on the top, then pour in a lit- 
tle water, lay on the lid, send it to the oven, and let 
it be well baked. 


Lobster Pie. 


Bort two or three lobsters, take the meat out of 
the tails, and cut it into different pieces. ‘Then take 
out all the spawn, and the meat of the claws; beat it 
well in a mortar, and season it with pepper, salt, two 
spoonsful of vinegar, and a little anchovy liquor. Melt 
halfa pound of fresh butter, and stir all together, with — 
the crumbs of a penny roll rubbed through a fine cul- 
lender, and the yolks of ten eggs. Puta fine puifl- 
paste over your dish, lay in the tails first, and the rest 
of the meat on them. Put on the lid, and bake it in 
a slow oven, | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


‘THE principal things to be observed, of a genera. 
nature, in dressing these articles is, that your pan be 
thoroughly clean, that you fry them in nice sweet lard, 
or fresh butter, of a light brown colour, and that the 
srease is thoroughly drained from them before you 
carry them to table. 

Pancakes. 

Bear six or eight eggs well together, leaving out 
half the whites, and stir them into a quart of milk. Mix 
your flour first with a little of the milk, and then add 
the rest by degrees. Put in two spoonsful of beaten gin- 
ger, a glass of brandy, and a little salt, and stir all well 
together. Put apiece of butter into your stew-pan, 
and then pour ina ladleful of batter, which will make 
a pancake, moving the pan round, that the batter may — 
spread all over it.—Shake the pan, and when you think 
one side is enough, turn it, and when both sides are 
done, lay it in a dish before the fire; and in xe man- 
ner do the rest. Before you take them out of the pan, 
raise it alittle, that they may drain, and be quite clear 
of grease. When you send them to table, strew a lit-_ 
tle sugar over them. 


© Cream Pancakes. 

Mrx the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of cream, 
two ounces of sugar, and a little beaten cinnamon, 
mace, and nutmeg. Rub your pan with lard, and fry 
them as thin as possible. Grate over them some fine 
sugar. 
) Rice Pancakes. 


Take three spoonsful of flour and rice, and a quart 
of cream. Set it on a slow fire, and keep stirring it 


till it is as thick as pap. Pour into it half a pound of 


butter, and a nutmeg grated. Then pour it into an earth. 


en pan, and when it is cold, stir in three or four spoons- 
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ful of flour, a little salt, and some sugar, and nine eggs — 
well beaten. Mix all well together, and fry them 
nicely. When cream is not to be had, you must use — 
new milk, but in that case you must add a spoonful 
more of the flour of rice. 


Pink-coloured Pancakes. 


Bott a large beet-root till it is tender, and then 
beat it fine in a marble mortar. Add the yolks of four 
eggs, two spoonsful of flour, and three spoonsful of cream. 
-Sweeten it to your taste, grate in half a nutmeg, and 
add a glass of brandy. Mix all well together, and fry 
your pancakes in butter. Garnish them with green 
sweetmeats, preserved apricots, or green sprigs of myr- 
tle. This makes a pretty corner-dish either for dinner 
or supper. 


Clary Pancakes. 


Taxet three eggs, three spoonsful of fine flour, and 
-alitte sa't. “Beat them well together, and mix them 
with a pin. of milk. Put lard into your pan, and when 
it is hot, pour in your batter as thin as possible, then 
lay in some clary leaves washed and dried, and pour a 
little more batter thin over them. Fry them of a nice 
brown, and serve them up hot. 


Plain Fritters. 
GraTeE the crumb of a penny loaf, ard put it mtv 
a pint of milk; mix it very smooth? and when cold, 
add the yolks of five eggs, three ounces of sifted sugar, 
and some grated nutmeg. Fry them in hog’s lard,and 
when done, pour melted butter, wine and sugar into_ 
the dish. 


Custard Fritters. 


Beat up the yolks of eight eggs with one spoonfiu — 
of flour, halfa nutmeg, a little salt, and a glass of bran-_ 
dy, add a pint of cream, sweeten it, and bake it in — 
a small dish. When cold, cut it into quarters, ana dip 
them in batter made of half a pint of cream, a quarter 
ofa pint of milk, four eggs, a little flour, and a little 
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ginger grated. Fry them good lard or dripping, and 


_ when done str 2w over them some grated sugar. 


7. 


| Apple Fritters. | 
Take some of the largest apples you can get, pare 
and core them, and then cut them into round slices. 
Take half a pint of ale and two eggs, and beat in as 


much flour as will make it rather thicker than a com- 


mon pudding, with nutmeg and sugar to your taste. 
Let it stand three or four minutes to rise. Dip your 
slices of apple into the batter, fry them crisp, and serve 
them up with sugar grated over them, and wine sauce 
in a boat. 


Water Fritters. 


TAKE five or six spoonsful of flour, a little salt, 
a quart of water, eight eggs well beat up, a glass of 
brandy, and mix them all well together. The longer 
they are made before dressed, the better. Just before 
you do them, melt half a pound of butter, and beat it 
weilin, by them in hog’s lard. 
White Fritters. 
‘Take two ounces of rice, wash it clean in water, | 
and dry it before the fire. ‘Then beat it very fine ina 
wortar, and sift it through a lawn sieve. Put it intoa 
saucepan, ust wet it with milk, and when it is tho- 
roughly moistened, add to it another pint of milk. Set 
the whole over a stove, or very slow fire, and take 
care to keep it aiways moving. Put in a little ginger, 
and some candied lemon-peel grated. Keep it over 
the fire, till it is come almost to the thickness of a fine 
vaste. Whenit is quite cold, spread it out with a 
rolling-pin, and cut it into little pieces, taking care: 
they do not stick to each other. I*iour your hands, 
roil +p vor fritters handsomely, and fry them. When 
done, trew on them some sugar, and pour over them 
a little o. a.ge-flower water. | 


cS Hasty Fritters. 


re ae. A > 
_ Pur some bitter into a stew-pan, and let it 


heat. Take half a pint of goud ale, and svir into it by 
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degrees a little flour. Put in a few currants, or chop _ 
ped apples, beat them up quick, and drop a large — 
spoonful at a time all over the pan. Take care they — 
do not stick together; turn them with an egg-slice, 
and when they are of a fine brown, lay them on a dish, 
strew some sugar over them, and serve them hot to 
table. 3 
Fritters Royal. 

Pur aquart of new milk into a saucepan, and when 
it begins to boil, pour in a pint of sack, or wine. Then 
take it off, let it stand five or six minutes, skim off the 
curd, and put it into a basin. Beat it up well with 
six eggs, and season it with nutmeg. ‘Then beat it 
with a whisk, and add flour sufficient to give it the 
usual thickness of batter; put in some sugar, and fry 
them quick. 

Tansey Fritters. 

Pour a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a 
penny loaf, let it stand an hour, and then put in as 
much juice of tansey to it as will give it a flavour. 
Add to it a little of the juice of spinach, in order to 
make it green. Put to it a spoonful of ratafia water, 
or brandy, sweeten it to your taste, grate the rind of 
half alemon, beat the yolks of four eggs, and mix them 
all together. Pu’ them ina stew-pan, with a quarter 
of a pound of butter, stir it over a slow fire till it is 
quite thick; take it off, and let it stand two or three 
hours; then drop a spoonful at a time into a pan of 
boiling lard; and when done, grate sugar over them, 
and serve wine sauce in a boat. Garnish the dish 
with slices of orange. 

; Rice Fritters. 

Bort a quarter of a pound of rice in milk tflitis — 
pretty thick; then mix it with a pint of cream, four _ 
egos, some sugar, cinnamon, and nutmeg, six ounces — 
of currants washed and picked, a little salt, and as much 
flour as will make it a thick batter. Fry them in lit- — 
tle cakes in boiling lard, and when done, send them up — 
with white sugar and butter. | aie 
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3 Chicken Fritters. ) 

_ Pur o1a stew-pan with some new milk, and as 
much flour of rice as will be necessary to make it of a 
tolerable thickness. Beat three or four eggs, the yolks 
and whites together, and mix them well with the rice 
and milk. Add to them a pint of rich cream, set it 
over astove, and stir it well. Put in some powdered 
ugar, some candied lemon-peel cut small, and some 
fresh-grated lemon-peel. ‘T'ake all the white meat 
from a roasted chicken, pull it into small shreds, put 
it to the rest of the ingredients, and stir it all together. 
Then take it off, and it will bea very rich paste. Roll 
it out, cut it into small fritters, and fry them in boiling 
lard. Strew the bottom of the dish with sugar finely 
powdered. Put in the fritters, and shake some sugar 
over them. ‘ 

Bilboquet Fritters. 

Break five eggs into two handsful of fine flour, and 
put milk enough to make it work well together. Then 
put in some salt, and work it again. When it is 

Well made, put in a tea-spoonful of powder of cinna- 
mon, the same quantity of lemon-peel grated, and 
half an ounce of candied citron cut very small. Put 
on a stew-pan, rub it over with butter, and put in the 
paste. Set it over a very slow fire, and let it be done — 
gently, without sticking to the bottom or sides of the 

pan. When it is in a manner baked, take it out, and 
lay it on adish. Seton astew-pan with a large quan- 
tity of lard; when it boils, cut the paste the size of a 
finger, and then cut it across at each end, which will 
rise and be hollow, and have a very good effect. Put 
them into the boiling lard; but great care must be 
taken in frying them, as they rise so much. When 
they are done, sift some sugar on a warm dish, la y on 
the fritters, and sift some more sugar over them. 


Orange Fritters. 
Take five or sixsweet oranges, pare off the outsi le. 


as thin as possible, and cut them in quarters; take 
vutthe seeds. and boil the oranges with a little sugar 
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makea paste with some white wine, flour, a spoonful — 


of fresh butter melted, and a little salt; mix it neither 
too thick nor too thin; it should rope in pouring from 
the spoon. Dip the quarters of your orange into this 


_ paste, and fry them in hog’s lard till they are of a light 
brown. Serve them glazed with fine sugar and a sala- 


mander. 
Strawberry Fritters. 
Make a paste with some flour, a spoonful of bran- 


dy, a glass of white wine, and the whites of two eggs, 


beat it up still, with some lemon-peel shred fine; mux 

it well, not too thick or thin; dip some large straw- 

berries into it, fry them, and glaze them with a 
salamander. 


Any kind of fruit may be fried in the same manner; 


if notin season, preserved are better. 
ae Strawberry Fritters. | 

Make a batter with flour, a spoonful of sweet oil, 
another of white wine, a little rasped lemon-peel, and 
the whites of two or three eggs; make it pretty soft, 
just fit to drop with a spoon. Mix some large straw- 
berries with it, and drop them with a spoon inte the 
hot fritters. Whenof a good colour take them out, 
and drain them on asieve. When done, strew some 
sugar vver them, or glaze them, and send them to 
table. 

Raspberry Fritters. 

Grate the crumb of a French roll, or two Naples 
biscuits, and put to it a pintof boiling cream. When 
cold, add to it the yolks of four eggs well beat up.-- 
Mix all well together with some raspberry juic2; 
drop them into a pan of boiling lard in very small 
quantities. When done stick them with blanched al 
monds sliced. 


Currant Fritters. 


Take halfa pint of ale that is not bitter, and stir — 
into it as much flour as will make it pretty thick with 
afew currants. Beat it up quick, have the lard boil. 
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ing, and put a large spoonful at a time into the pan. — a 
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German Fritters. ; 
TAKE some well tasted crisp apples, pare, quarter, 
and core them; take the core quite out, and cut them 
intv round pieces. Put into a stc v-pan a quarter of | 
_a pint of French brandy, a table spoonful of fine sugar 
pounded, and a little cinnamon. Put the apples into 
this liquor, and set them over a gentle fire, stirring 
them often, but not to break them. Set on a stew- 
pan with some lard. When it boils drain the apples, 
dip them in some fine flour, and put them into the pan. 
Strew some sugar over the dish, and set it on the fire; 
lay in the fritters, strew a little sugar over them, and 
glaze them over with a red-hot salamander. 


Almond Fraze. 

Steer a pound of Jordan almonds blanched ina 
pint of cream, ten yolks of eggs, and four whites. Then 
take out the almonds, and pound them fine in a mor- 
tar; mix them again in the cream and eggs, and put 
in some sugar and grated white bread. Stir them all 
together, put some fresh butter into the pan, and as 

soon as it is hot, pour in the batter, stirring it m the 
pan till it is of a good thickness. When enough, turn it 
into a dish, and throw some sugar over it 


CHAPTER XVI 


TARTS AND PUFFS. 


WE have already given directions for making pufl- 
paste for tarts, as also the making of Tarts as well 
as Pies, in the commencement of the fifteenth chap- 

ter. Wehave, therefore, here to treat only of those 

of a smaller and more delicate kind, concerning which 
the following general observations are necessary. 

__ If you use tin patties to bake it, butter the bottoms, 

and then put ona very thin bit of crust, otherwise you 

will not be able to take them out; but if you bake 

them in glassor china, yon need only nse an upper 
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-erust. Put some fine sugar at the bottom, then lay 


in your fruit, strew more sugar at top, cover them, 
and bake them in a slack oven. Currants and rasp 
berries make an exceeding good tart, and require 
little baking. 

Apples and pears intended for tarts must be ma- 
naged thus: cut them into quarters, and take out the 
20res, then cut the quarters across, and put them into 
a saucepan, with as much water as will barely cover 
them, and Jet them simmer ona slow fire till the fruit 
is tender. Puta good piece of lemon-peel into the 
water with the fruit, and then have your patties ready. 
Lay fine sugar at bottom, then your fruit, and a little 
sugar at top. Pour over each tart one tea-spoonful 
of lemon-juice, and three of the liquor they were boil- 
ed in; then put on your lid, and bake them in a slack 
oven. Apricot tarts may be made in the same man- 
ner, only that you must not put in any lemon-juice. 

Preserved fruit requires very little baking, and that 
which is very high preserved should not be baked at 
all. In this case, the crust should be first baked upon 
a tin the size of the intended tart; cut it with a mark- 
He iron, and when cold, take it ofl, and lay it on the 
ruit. 


SECT #1. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF TARTS. 


Raspberry Tart. 


Rott out some thin pufl-paste, and lay it ina patty- 
pan; then put in some raspberries, and strew over 
them some very fine sugar. Put on the lid, and bake 
it. Then cut it open, and put in half a pint of cream, 
the yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, and a little 


sugar. Give it another heat in the oven, and it will 


be fit for use. 
Green Almond Tarts. 
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a begin to shell, scrape off the down, and put them into 
_ a pan with some cold spring water. Then put them 
_ into a skillet with more spring water, set it on a slow 


fire, and let it remain till it just simmers. Change the 
water twice, and let them remain in the last till they 
begin to be tender. Then take them out, and dry 
them well in a cloth. Make a syrup with double re 

fined sugar, put them into it, and let them simmer a® 
short time. Do the same the next day, put them 


_ into a stone jar, and cover them very close, for if the 


least air comes to them, they will turn black. The 
yellower they are before they are taken out of the wa- 
ler, the greener they will be after they are done. Put 
them into your crust, cover them with syrup, lay on 
the lid, and bake them in a moderate oven. 


Angelica Tarts. 


Pare and core some golden pippins, or nonpareils; 
then the stalks of angelica, peel them, and cut them 
into small pieces; apples and angelica, of each an 
equal quantity. Boil the apples in just water enough 
to cover them, with lemon-peel, and fine sugar. Do 
them very gently till they become a thin syrup, and 
then strain it off. Put it-on the fire with the angelica 
in it, and let it boil ten minutes. Make a puff-paste, — 
Jay it at the bottom of the tin, and then a layer of 


apples, and a layer of angelica, till it is ful. Pour in — 


some syrup, put on the lid, and send it to a very mo- 


| derate oven. 


wee 


Rhubarb Tarts. 


Take the stalks of rhubarb that grow ina garden, 
peel them, and cut them into small pieces. Then do 
it in every respect the same asa yoose erry tart. 


Spinach Tarts. 


ScaLp some spinach in boiling water, and then 
drain it quite dry. Chop it, and stew it in some but- 
ter and cream, with a very little salt, some sugar, some 


_ bits of citron, and very little orange-flower water 
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Put it into very fine puft-paste, and let it es e baked in 


a moderate oven... 
Petit Patties. 


Make a short crust, and roll it thick; take a Boe . 


of veal, and an equal quantity of bacon and beef suet 


Shred them all very fine, season them with pepper and. 


salt, and a little sweet herbs. Put them into a stew 
pan, and keep turning them about, with a few mush- 
rooms chopped small, for eight or ten minutes. 'Then 
fill your patties, and cover them with crust. Colour 
them with the yolk of an egg, and bake them. These 
make a very pretty garnish, and give a handsome ap- 
pearance to a large dish. 
Orange Tarts. 

GRATE a little of the outside rind of a Seville 
orange; squeeze the juice of it into a dish, throw the 
: peels into water, and change it often for four days.— 
‘Then set a saucepan of w ater on the fir e, and when it 
boils put in the oranges; but mind to change the water 
twice to take out the bitterness. When they are ten- 
der, wipe them well, and beat them in a mortar till 
they are fine. ‘Then take their weight in double- 
refined sugar, boil it into a syrup, and: scum it. ver y 
clean. Put in the pulp, and boi] altogether till it is 
clear. Let it stand till cold, then put it into the tar ts, 
and squeeze in the juice. Bake them in a quick oven. 


Chocolate Tarts. 
Rasp a quarter of a pound of chocolate, and astick 


of cinnamon, and add to them some fresh lemon- -peel — 


grated, a little salt, and some sugar. ‘hen take two 
spoonsful of fine flour, and the yolks ot six eggs well 


beaten and mixed with some milk. Put all these in- 
to a stew-pan, and let them be a little time over the — 


fire. ‘Then take it off, put in a little lemon-peel cut 
small, and Jet it stand tillit is cold. Beat up enough 
of the whites of eggs to cov er it, and put it. into puff. 
paste. When it is baked, sift some sugar over it, and 
glaze it with a salamander 


¥ 
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SECT. II. 
PUFFS, &c. 


Sugar Puffs. 


Beat up the whites of ten eggs til they rise toa 
hich froth, and then put them into a marble mortar, 
with as much double-refined sugar as will make it 
thick. Then rub it well round the mortar, put ina 
a carraway seeds, and take a shect of wafers, and 
lay it on as broad as a sixpence, and as high as you 
can. Put them into a moderately heated oven’ for 
about a quarter of an hour, and they will have a verv 
white and delicate appearance. 


Lemon Puffs. 


Take a pound of double-refined sugar, bruise it, 
and sift it through a fine sieve. Put it intoa bowl, 
with the juice of two lemons, and mix them together. 
‘Then beat the white of an egg to a very high froth, 
put it into your bowl, beat it half an hour, and then 
put in three eggs, with two rinds of lemons grated. 
Mix it well up, and throw sugar on your papers, drop 
on the pufls in small drops, and bake them in a mo 
derately heated oven. 


Almond Puffs. 


TAKE two ounces of sweet almonds, blanch them, 
and beat them very fine with orange-flower water. 
Beat up the whites of three eggs to a very high froth, 
and then strew in a little sifted sugar. Mix your al- 
monds with the sugar and eggs, and then add more 
sugar tillit is as thick as paste. Lay it in ai 
and bake them ina slack oven on paper. 


~ Chocolate Puffs. 


Beart and sift half a pound of doub.e-refined sugar, 
scrape into it an ounce of chocolate very fine, and mix 
them together. Beat up the white of an egg toa. 
_ very high froth, and strew into it your sugar and cho- 

“Keep beating it till it is as thick as paste, then 
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sugar your paper, drop them on about the size of a ; 
sixpence, and bake them ina very slow ov en. | 


Curd Puffs. 


Pct alittle rennet into two quarts of milk, and 
when itis broken, put it into a coarse cloth to drain. 
‘‘hen rub the curd through a hair sieve, and put to it 
four ounces of butter, ten ounces of bread, half amit — 
meg, a lemon-peel grated, and a spoonful of wine.— 
_ Sweeten with sugar to your taste, rub your cups with 
butter, and put them into the oven for about half an 
hour. 

Wafers. 

Take a spoonful of orange-flower water, two 
spoonsfil of flour, two of sugar, and the same of milk. 
Beat them well together for half an hour; then make 
your wafer tongs hot, and pour a little of your batter in 
to cover your irons. Bake them ona stove fire, and as 
they are baking, roll them round a stick like a spigot. 
When they are cold, they will be very crisp, and are 
proper to be ate either with jellies or tea. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CHEESECAKES AND CUSTARDS. 


SECT. I. 
CHEESECAKES, 


TILE shorter time any cheesecakes are made, be-— 
fore put into the oven, the better; but more particu- 
larly almond o1 icmon cheesecakes, as standing long — 
will make them grow oily, and give them a disagree- « 
able appearance. Particular attention must likewise % 
be paid to the heat of the oven, which must be mo- — 
derate; for if it is too hot, they will be scorched, and — 
consequently their beauty spoiled; and, if too slack, 
they will look black and heavy. >a 
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Common Cheesecakes. 


Pur a spoonful of rennet into a quart of new milk, 
and set it near the fire. When the milk is blood-warm, 
-and broken, drain the curd through a coarse sieve. 
_ Now and then break the curd gently with your fingers, 
and rub into it a quarter of a pound of butter, the 
same quantity of sugar, a nutmeg, and two Naples 
biscuits grated; the yolks of four eggs, and the white 
of one, with an ounce of almonds well beaten with 
two spoonsful of rose-water, and the same of sack. 
Then clean and wash six ounces of currants, and put 
_ them into the curd. Mix all well together, fill your 
_patty-pans, and send them toa moderate oven. 


Fine Cheesecakes. 


Pur a pint of cream into a saucepan over the fire, 
‘and when it is warm, add toit five quarts of milk, im- 
mediately taken from the cow. ‘Then put to it some 
rennet, give it a stir about, and when it is turned, — 
put the curd into a linen cloth or bag. [.et it drain 
well away from the whey, but do not squ2eze it too 
much. Put it into a mortar, and pound it as fine as 
butter. Add to it half a pound of sweet-almonds 
blanched, and half a pound of macaroons, both beat 
exceeding fine, but if you have no macaroons, Naples 
biscuits will do. ‘Then add the yolks of nine egg: 
well beaten up, a grated nutmeg, a little rose or orange- - 
flower water, and half a pound of fine sugar. Mix all 
well together, and melt a pound and a quarter of but- 
ter, and stir it well in. Then make a puff-paste in 
this manner: take a pound of fine flour, wet it with 
cold water, roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound 
of fresh butter, and shake a little flour on each coat as 
you roll it. ‘Then procced to finish your business as 
before directed, and send them to the oven. Wor 

variety, when you make them of macaroons, put ia as 
much tincture f saffron as will give them a high ¢o- 

jour, but no currants. ‘These may be called sa ren 
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3 Bread Cheesecakes. oS 
Sice a penny loaf as thin as possible, then pour on — 
it a pint of boiling cream, and let it stand two hours. — 
Then take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, anda 
1utmeg grated. Beat them well together, and mix 
them into the cream and bread, with half a pound of 
currants well washed and dried, and a spocnful of 
white wine or brandy. Bake them in patty-pans, or 
raised crust. | 


Rice Cheesecakes. 


Boi. four ounces of rice till it is tender, and then 
put it into a sieve to drain. Mix with it four eggs 
well beaten up, half a pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, six ounces of sugar, a nutmeg grated, and a 
glass of brandy or ratifia water. Beat them all well to- 
gether, then put them into raised crusts, and bake 
them in a moderate oven. ag 


Almond Cheesecakes. 


Take four ounces of sweet almonds, blanch them, 
and put them into cold water; then beat them in a_ 
marble mortar, or wooden bowl, with some rose-wa- _ 
ter. Put. to it four ounces of sugar, and the yolks of 
four eggs oeat fine. Work it in the mortar, or bowl | 
till it becomes white and frothy, and then make a rick 

-puff-paste as follows: take half a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, rub a little of the butter 
into the flour, mix it stiff with a little cold water, and— 
then roll your paste straight out. Strew on a little” 
flour, and lay over it, in thin bits, one third of your 
butter; throw a little more flour over the bottom, and — 
do the like three different times. Then put the paste — 
into your tins, fill them, grate sugar over them, and _ 
bake them in a gentle oven. ae 
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Or you may make Almond Cheesecakes thus: — 


Taxe four ounces of almonds, blanch them, and 
eeat them with a little orange-flower water; add the — 


voiks of eight eggs, the rind of a large lemon grated. 
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-nalfa pound of me ted butter, and sugar to your taste; 
_ lay a thin puff-paste at the bottom of your tins, and 
little slips across. Add about half a dozen bitter 
almonds. 

Lemon Cheesecakes. 


Bort the peelings of two large lemons till they are 
tender; then pound them well na mortar, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf sugar, the yolks of six eggs, half 
a pound of fresh butter, and a little curd beat fine. 
Pound and mix all together, lay a puff-paste in your 
patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake them. 

Orange cheesecakes must be done the same way; 
but you must boil the peel in two or three waters to 
deprive it of its bitter taste. 


? Citron Cheesecakes. 


Beart the yolks of four eggs, and mix them with a 
quart of boiled cream. Whien it is cold, set it on the 
fire, and let it boil till it curds. Blanch some almonds, 
beat them with orange-flower water, and put them 
into cream with a few Naples biscuits, and green 
citron shred fine. Sweeten it to your taste, and bake 
them in cups. 


SECT. IL 
CUSTARDS. 


In making of custards, the greatest care must be 
taken that your pan be well t.nned; and always re- 
member to put a spoonful of water into it, to prevent 

your ingredients sticking to the bottom. 


Plain Custards. 3 

Pur a quart of good cream over a slow fire, with a 
little cinnamon, and four ounces of sugar. When it has 
boiled, take it off the fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, 
and put to them a spoonful of orange-flower water, to 
‘prevent the cream from cracking. Stir them in by de- 


- 
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_ grees as your cream cools, put the pan overa very slow 
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fire, stir it carefully one way till it is almost boilitya, ] 


and then pour it into cups. 


Or you may make them a: this manner . 


Take a quart of new milk, sweeten to your taste, 


beat up well the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of 
four. Stir them into the milk, and bake it in china 
basins. Or put them into a china dish, and pour 
boiling water round them. till the water is better than 
half way up their sides; but take care the water does 
not boil too fast, lest it should get into your cups, and 
spoil your custards. 


Baked Custards. 


‘Bort a pint of cream with some mace and cinna- 
mon, and when it is cold, take four yolks and two 
whites of eggs, a little rose and orange-flower water 
and sack, and nutmeg and sugar to your palate. Mix 
tb :m well together, pnd hae it in cups. 


Rice Custards. 
_ Puta blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg into 
a quart of cream; boil it, then strain it, and add to it 
some whole rice boiled, and a little brandy. Sweeten 
it to your palate, stir it over the fire till it thickens, 
and serve it up in cups, or a dish. It may be used 
either hot or cold. 


Almond Custards. 
TAKE a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanch and 


beat them very fine, and then put them into a pint of 4 


zream, with two spoonsful of rose-water. Sweeten 


it to your palate, beat up the yolks of four eggs very 
fine, and put it in. Stir all together one way over the 
fire tiliit is thick, and then pour it into cups. 


Lemon Custards. 


Take half a pound of double-refined sugar, the — 
juice of two lemons, the rind of one pared very thin, 5: 


the inner rind of one boiled tender, and rubbed through — 


a sieve, and a pint of white wine. Let them boil fogal oe 
some time, then take out th2 peel, and a little of th 
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- liquor, and set it to cool. Pour the rest into the dish 
you intend for it, beat four yolks and two whites of 


eggs, and mix them with your cool liquor. Strain 
them into your dish, stir them well together, and set 
them on a slow fire in boiling water. When it is 
enough, grate the rind of alemon on the top, and brown 
t over with a hot salamander. ‘This may be eaten 


either hot or cold. 
Orange Custards. 
Bott very tender the rind of halfa Seville orange, 


_and then beat it in a mortar till it is very fine. Put to 


it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of a Seville 
orange, four ounces of loaf sugar, and the yolks of four 
ecos. Beat them all well together for ten minutes, and 
then pour in by degrees a pint of boiling cream. Keep 
beating them till they are cold, then put them in cus- 
tard cups and set them in a dish of hot water. Let 
them stand til they are set, then take them out, and 
stick preserved orange on the top. These, like the for 
mer, may be served up either hot or cold. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CAKES, BISCUITS, &c. 


ONE very material matter to be attended to im 
making these articles is, that all your ingredients are 
ready at the time you are going to make them, and 
that you do not leave them till your business is dune, 
but be particularly observant with respect to the 
eges when beaten up, which, if left at any time, must: 
be again beaten, and by that means your cake will not 
oe so light as it otherwise would and ought to be. Is 


_ you use butter to your cakes, be careful in beating 1 


to a fine cream before you mix the sugar with it. 
Cakes made with rice, seeds, or plums, are best baked 


with wooden girths, as therebv the heat will penetrate 
W. ee 


Lo 
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into the middle, which will not be the case if baked in _ 
_ pots or tins. The heat of the oven must be proportion- 
ed to the size of the cake. : 


A Good Common Case. 


TAKE six ounces of ground rice, and thesame quan 
tity of flour, the yolks ‘and whites of nine eggs, half a 
pound of lump sugar, pounded and sifted, and half an 
ounce of carraway ‘seeds. Mix these well together, and 
bake it an hour in a quick oven. 


| A Rich Seed Cake. 

‘Take a pound and a quarter of flour well dried, a 
pound of butter, a pound of loaf sugar, beat and sifted, 
eight eggs, two ounces of carraway seeds, one nutmeg 
gr “ated, and its w eight in cinnamon. First beat yow 
butter to a creain, igen put in your sugar; beat the 
whites of your eggs by themselves, and mix them with 
your butter and sugar, and then beat up the yolks and 
mix with the whites. Beat in your flour, spices, and 
seed, a little before you send it away. Bake it two 
hours in a quick oven. 


A Pound Cake Plain. 


Beat a pound of butter in an earthen pan, till it is _ 
like a fine thick cream, then beat in nine whole eggs 
till quite light. Put in a glass of brandy, a little lemon- 
peel shr ed~ fine; then work in a pound and a quarter 
of flour. Put it into your hoop or pan, and bake it for 
one hour. 

A pound plum cake is made the same, with putting 


~— one pound and a half of clean washed currants, and 


liaif'a pound of candied ‘emon or orange-peel. 


: Cream Cakes. 

‘Beat the whites of nine eggs to a stiff froth, stir it 
gently with a spoon, lest the froth should fall, and to — 
every white of an egg grate the rinds of two lemons. — 
Shake in gently a spoonful of double-refined sugar sift- — 
ed fine, lay a wet sheet of paper on a tin, and with a_ 
spoon drop the froth in little lumps on it, at a small § 
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C - distance: from each other. Sift a good quartity of 
sugar over them, set them in the oven after the bread _ 


as out, and close up the mouth of it, which will occasion 





the froth to rise. As soon as they are coloured they 


will be sufficiently baked; then take them out, and 
put two bottoms together ; lay them on a sieve, and 
set them to dry in a “cool even. 


Wedding or Christening Cake. 


Take three pounds and three quarters of butter, 
four pounds and a half of flour, three pounds of sugar, 


_ six pounds of currants, one pound and a half of can 


died lemon-peel, half a pound of almonds, half a pound 
of citron, thirty eggs, and a pint of brandy and milk. 
Beat your butter in a pan till it is like thick cream, 
but be sure not to make it, too hot; then add your 
eges by degrees, till they are quite light: then beat in 
half your flour, then put your milk “and brandy in; 
grate the rinds of six lemons, and put in the rest of 
your flour, currants, candied lemon-peel, almonds, and 
half an ounce of spices, beat and sifted through a fine 
sieve, such as cloves, mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, and 
allspice; only put half an ounce of the whole in. If 
you bake the whole in one cake it will take three 
hours, but must not be baked too quick. 


Rice Cakes. 


Bear the yolks of fifteen eggs for near half an hour 
with a whisk; then put to them ten ounces of loaf- 
sugar sifted fine, and mix them well together. ‘Then 
put in half a pound of vround rice, a little orange-water 
or brandy, and the rinds of two lemons grated. Then 
out in the whites of seven egys well beaten, and stir the 
whole together for a quarter of an hour. Put them in 
a hoop, and set them in a quick oven for half an hour, 


and they will be properly done. 


Gingerbread Cakes. 


“Take three pounds of flour, a pound of sugar, the 
a same quantity of butter rolled in 1 very fine, two ounces : 
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of beaten ginger, and a large nutmeg grated. Then 
take a pound of treacle, a quarter of a pint of cream, | 
and make them warm togethe.. Work up the bread 
still, roll it out, and make it up into thin cakes. Cut 
then out with a tea-cup or small glass, or roll them 
_ round like nuts, and bake it in a slack oven on tin 
pilates. 

Bath Cakes or Buns. 


Take half a pound of butter, and one pound of 
flour; rub the butter well into the flour; add five eggs, 
and a tea-cup full of yeast. Set the whole well mixed 
up before the fire to rise; when sufficiently rose, adda 
quarter of a pound of fine powder sugar. an ounce of 
carraways well mixed in, then roll them out in little 
cakes, and bake them on tins. They may either be eat 
- for breakfast or tea. 


Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Beart half a pound of butter to a fine cream, and 
put in the same weight of flour, one egg, six ounces of 
beaten and sifted loaf-sugar, and half an ounce of car- 
raway seeds. Mix them with a paste, roll them thin, 
and cut them round with a small glass, or little tins; 
prick them, lay them on sheets of tin; and bake them 
in a slow oven. 


S Portugal Cakes. 


Mix into a pound of fine flour a pound of loaf-sugar 
beat and sifted, and rub it into a pound of pure sweet 
butter till it is thick like grated white bread; then put 
to it two spoonsful of rose-water, two of sack, and ten 
eggs, and then work them well with a whisk, and put 
‘n eight ounces of currants. Butter the tin pans, fill 
them but half full, and bake them. If made without 
currants, they will keep halfa year. 


Saffron Cakes. 


TAKE a quartern of fine flour, a pound and a half of 
butter, chree ounces of carraway seeds, six eggs well — 
beaten, 1 quarter of an ¢ ince of cloves and mace fine 
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beaten together, a little cinnamon pounded, a pound 
of sugar, a little rose-water and saffron, a pint and a — 
half of yeast, and a quart of milk. Mix all together 
lightly in the following manner: first boil your milk 

and butter, then skim off the butter, and mix it with 
your flour, and a little of the milk. Stir the yeast into 
the rest, and strain it. Mix it with the flour, put in . 
your seeds and spice, rose-water, tincture of saffron, 
sugar, andeggs Beat it all well up, and bake it in a 
hoop or pan well buttered. Send it to a quick oven, 
and an hour and a half will do it. | 


Prussian Cakes. 


T axe half a pound of dried flour, a pound of bea- 
ten and sifted sugar, the yolks and whites of seven 
eggs beaten separately, the juice of a lemon, the 
peels of two finely grated, and half'a pound of almonds 
beat fine with rose-water. When you have beat the | 
whites of the eggs toa froth, put in the yolks, and 
every thing else except the flour, and beat them well 
together. Shake in the flour just before you set it in 
the oven, and be particularly careful to beat the whites 

and yolks separately, otherwise your cake will be hea- 
vy, and very unpleasant. 


Queen Cakes. 


Take a pound of sugar, and beat and sift it; a 
pound of well dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, 
and half a pound of currants washed and picked; grate 

a nutmeg, and the same quantity of mace and cinna 
mon. Work your butter to a cream, and put in your 
sugar; beat the whites of your eggs near half an hour, 
and mix them with your sugar and butter. ‘Then beat 
your yolks near half an hour, and put them to your 
butter. Beat the whole well together, and when it Is 
ready for the oven put in your flour, spices, and cur- 
rants. Sifta little sugar over them, and bake them 
ii tins. " 

Almond Cakes. 

axe twe ources of butter, and one pound of sweeé 
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almonds, blanched and beat, with a little rose or crange ‘ 
flower water, and the white of one egg; half a pound — 
of sifted loaf sugar, eight yolks and three whites of 
eyes, the juice of half a lemon and the rind grated. 
Mix the whole well together, and either bake it in 
one large pan or several small ones. 


Little Plum Cakes. 


Take half a pound of sugar finely powdered, two 
pounds of flour well dried, four yolks and two whites 
of eges, half a pound of butter washed with 10se- 
water, six spoonsful of cream warmed, and a pound 
and a half of currants unwashed, but picked and rub- 
bed very clean inacloth. Mix all well together, then 
make them up into cakes, bake them in a hot oven, 
and let them stand half an hour till they are coloured 
on both sides. ‘Then take down the oven lid, and let 
them stand to soak. You must rub the butter well 
into the flour, then the eggs and cream, and then the 
currants. 


Ratifia Cakes. 


First blanch, and then beat half a pound of sweet 
almonds, and the same quantity of bitter almonds in 
fine orange, rose, or ratifia water, tokeep the almonds 
from oiling. ‘Take a pound of fine sugar pounded and 
sifted, and mix it with youralmonds. Have ready the 
whites of four eggs well beaten, and mix them lightly 
with the almonds and sugar. Put it into a preserving- 
pan, and set it over a moderate fire. Keep stirring 
it one way until it is pretty hot, and, when alitt.e cool, 
form it in small rolls, and cut it into thin cakes. Dip 
your hands in flour, and shake them on them; give 
each a light tap with your finger, and put them on su- 
gar papers. Sift a little sugar on them before you put 
them into the oven, which must be quite slack. 


Apricot Cakes. 3 
Take a pound of ripe apricots, scald and peel them, — 
and, as soon as you find the skin will come off, take — 
out the stones. Beat the fruit in a mortar to a pulp: _ 


Ss tases. Oo 
then boil half a pound of double-refined sugar, with a 


S spoonful of water, skim it well, and put to it the pulp 


of your apricots. Let it simmer a quarter of an hour 
over a slow fire, and keep stirring it all the time. — 
Then pour it into shallow flat glasses, turn them out 
upon glass plates, put them into a stove, and turn them 
once a day till they are dry. 


Orange Cakes. 


QuaRTER What quantity you please of Seville 
oranges that have very good rinds, and boil them in 
two or three waters till they are tender, and the bitter- 
ness gone off. Skim them, and then lay them on a 
clean napkin to dry. ‘Take all the skins and seeds 
out of the pulp with a knife, shred the peels fine, put 
them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather more 
than their weight of fine sugar into a pan, with just-as 
much water as will dissolve it. Boil it till it becomés 
a perfect sugar, and then by degrees, put in your 
orange-peeis and pulp. Stir them well before you set 
them on the fire; boil it very gently till it looks clear 
and thick, and then put them into flat-bottomed glas- 
ses. Set them in a stove, and keep them ina constant 
and moderate heat; and when they are candied on the 
top, turn them out upon glasses. 


7 Lemon Cakes. 

Take the whites of ten eggs, put to them three 
spoonsful of rose or orange-flower water, and beat — 
them an hour with a whisk. Then put ina pound ot 


beaten and sifted sugar, and grate into it the rind ofa 


lemon. When it is well mixed put in the juice of halt 
a lemon, and the yolks of ten eggs beat smooth.—.— 
_ Just before you put it into the oven, stir in three quar 
“ers of a pound of flour, butter your pan, put it intoa 
moderate oven, and an hour will bake it. 


Currant Cakes. 3 


os Dry well before a firea pound and a half of fine | 
_ flour, take a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf 
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sugar well beaten and sifted, four yolks of eggs, four 
spoonsful of rose-water, the same of sack, a little mace, | 
and a nutmeg grated. Beat the eggs well, and put 
them to the rose water and sack. ‘Then put to it the 
sugar and butter. Work them all together, and then 
strew in the currants and flour, having taken care to 
have them ready warmed for mixing. You may make 
six or eight cakes of them; but mind to bake them of 
a fine brown, and pretty crisp 


Whigs. 


Put half a pint of warm milk to three quarters of 
a pound of fine flour, and mix in it two or three spoons- 
ful of light barm. Cover it wp, and set it before the 
fire an hour, in order to make it rise. Work into the 
paste four ounces of sugar, and the same quantity of 
butter. Make it into cakes or whigs, with as little 
flour as possible, and a few seeds, and bake them ina 
quick oven. 

Common Biscuits. 


Beart eight eggs well up together, and mix with 
them a pound of sifted sugar with the rind of a lemon 
grated. Whisk it about till it looks light, and then 
put in a pound of flour, with a little rose-water. Su- 
gar them over, and bake them on tins, or on papers. 


Sponge Biscuits. 


Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour; then 
put in a pound and a half of sugar beat and sifted, 
and whisk it till you see it rise in bubbles. Then beat 
the whites to a strong froth, and whisk them well 
with your sugar and yolks. Work in fourteen ounces 
of flour, with the rinds of two Jemons grated. Bake 
_ them in tin moulds buttered, and in a quick oven.— 
They will take about half an hour baking; but before 
you put them into the oven, remember to sift pounded 
sugar over them. 

Spanish Biscuits. 

Take the yolks of eight eggs, beat them half an _ 

hour, and then put to them eight spoonsful of sifted 


Fag 
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sugar. “Then beat the whites to a strong fioth, and. 
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work them well with the yolks and sugar. Put in 
four spoonsful of flour, and a little lemon-peel cut fine 
Mix all well together, and bake them on paper. 


Drop Biscuits. 


Beart up the whites of six eggs, and the yolks ot 
fen, with a spoonful of rose-water, and then put in ten 
aunces of beaten and sifted loaf sugar. Whisk them 
well for half an hour, and then add an ounce of car- 
raway-seeds crushed a little, and six ounces of fine 
flour. Mix the whole well together, drop them on 
papers, and bake them in a moderately heated oven. 


Lemon Biscuits. 


Take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of five, 
and beat them well together, with four spoonsful of 
orange-flower water, till they froth up. ‘Then put in 
a pound of loaf sugar sifted, beat it one way for half 
an hour or more, put in half a pound of flour, with the 
raspings of two lemons, and the pulp of a small one. 
Butter your tin, and bake it in a quick oven; but do 
not stop up the mouth at first, for fear it should scorch. 
Dust it with sugar before you put it into the oven. 


Jacaroons. 


Biancu and beat fine a pound of sweet almonds, 
and put to them a pound of sugar and a little rose- 
water, to keep them from oiling. Then beat the 
whites of seven eggs to a froth, put them in, and work 
the whole well together. Drop them on wafer-paper, 
grate sugar over them, and put them into the oven. 


Green Caps. 


Havine gathered as many codlins as you want. 
just before they are ripe, green them in the same man - 
ner as for preserving. ‘Then rub them over witha 
little oiled butter, grate double-refined sugar over them, 
and set them in the oven till they look bright, and 


_sparkle like frost. Then take them out, and put them 
ST IL - ‘ 
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into aching dish. Make a very fine custard, and pout 
it round them. Stick single flowers in every apple, 
and serve them up. 


Biack Caps. 


TAKE out the cores, and cut into halves twelve 
large apples. Place them on a tin patty-pan as close 
as they can lie, with the flat side downwards. Squeeze 
a lemon into two spoonsful of orange-flower water, and 
pour it over them. Shred some lemon-peel fine, and 
throw over them, and grate fine sugar over all. Set 
them in a quick oven, and half an hour will do them. 
When you send them to table, strew fine sugar all over 
the dish. 

Snow Balls. 


Pare and take out the cores of five large baking 
apples, and fill the holes with orange or quince marma- 
lade. ‘Caen make some good hot paste, roll your ap- 
ples in it, and make your crust of an equal thickness. 
Put them in a tin dripping-pan, bake them in a mo- 
derate oven, and when you take them out, make icing 
for them, directions for which you will find at the close 
of the second section in the next chapter. Let your 
icing be about a quarter of an inch thick, and set them 
at a good distance from the fire till they are hardened ; 
but take care you do not let them brown. Put one 
in the middle of a dish, and the others round it. 
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CIIAPTER XX. 
THE ART OF CONFECTIONARY. 
“SECT. 1. 


THE METHOD OF PREPARING SUGARS AND 
COLOURS. 


THI: first process in the art of confectionary is that 
of clarifying sugars, which requires great care and 
attention, ang must be done according to the following 
direction : | 

Break the white of an egg into your preserving-pan, 
put to it four quarts of water, and beat it up to a froth 
with a whisk. Then put in twelve pounds of sugar, 
mix all together, and set it over'the fire. When it 
boils put ina little cold water, and in this manner 
proceed as many times as may be necessary, till the 
scum appears thick on the top. ‘Then remove it from 
the fire, and when it is settled take off the scum, and 
pass it through a straining-bag. If the sugar should 
not appear very fine, give it another boil before you 
strain it.—'This is the first operation, having done 
Which you may proceed to clarify your sugar to either 
of the following degrees: : 


1. Smooth or Candy Sugar.—After having gone 
through the first process, as before directed, put what 
quantity vou may have occasion for over the fire, and 
Jet it boil till it is smooth. ‘This you may know by 
dipping your skimmer into the sugar, and then touch- 
ing it between your fore-finger and thumb, and im- 
mediately on opening them, you will observe a smali 
thread drawn between, which willimmediate?y break, 
and remain on a drop on your thumb, which will be a 
sign of its being in some degree of smoothness. Then 
give it another toiling, and it will draw into a larger 
string, when it will have acq :igd the first degree, 
from when:e we procecd to, 
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2 Bloom Sugar.—In this degree of refit ng sugar, 
you must boil it longer than in the former process, and 
then dip your skimmer in, shaking off what sugar you 
can intothe pan then blow with your mouth strongly 
through the holes, and if certain bladders, or bubbies, 
go through, it will be a proof that it has acquired the 
second degree 


3. Feathered Sugar.—To prove this degree, dip 
the skimmer into the sugar when it has boiled longer 
than in the former degrees. When you have so done, 
first shake it over the pan, then give it a sudden flirt 
behind vou, and if it is enough, the sugar will fly off 
like feathers. 

4. Crackled Sugar.—Boil your sugar longer than 
in the preceding degree; then dip a stick into it, and 
immediately put it into a pan of cold water, which you 
must have by you for that purpose. Draw off the 
sugar that hangs to the stick into the water, and if it 
becomes hard, and snaps, it has acquired the proper 
degree; but if otherwise, you must boil it again till it 
answers that trial. Be particularly careful that the 
water you use for this purpose is perfectly cold, other- 
wise you will be greatly deceived. 


5. Carmel Sugars.—To obtain the last degree, 
your sugar must boil longer than in either of the former 
operations. You must prove it by dipping a stick, first: 
into the sugar, and then into cold water; but this you 
must observe, that when it comes to the carmel height, 
it will, the moment it touches the water, snap like 
glass, which is the highest and last degree of refining 
sugar. When you boil this, take care that your fire is 
not too fierce, lest it should, by flaming up the sides of 
the pan, cause the sugar to burn, discolour it, and 
thereby destroy all your labour. 

Having thus described the various degrees of refin- 
ing sugar, we shall now point out the mcthod of pre- 
paring those colours with which they may be tinged, 
according to the fancy, and the different purposes for ‘a 
which they are to be used. | 


CONFECTIONARY. Say) ys 
Red Colour. 


~ To make this colour, boil an ounce of cochineal im 
half a pint of water, for above five minutes; then add 
half an ounce of cream of tartar, and half an ounce of 
pounded alum, and boil the whole on aslow fire about 
as long again. In order to know if it is done, dip a 
pen into it, write on white paper, and if it shows the 
colour clear, it is sufficient. Then take it off the fire, 
add two ounces of sugar, and let it settle. Pour it 
clear off, and keep it in a bottle well stopped for use. 


Biue Colour. 


Tuts colour is only for present use, and must be 
made thus: put a little warm water into a plate, and 
rub an indigo stone in it till the colour is come to the 
tint you would have it. The more you rub it, the 
higher the colour will be. 


Yellow Colour. 


Ts is done by pouring a little water into a plate, 
and rubbing it with a bit of gamboge. It may also 
be done with yellow lily thus: take the heart of the 
flower, infuse the colour with milk-warm water, and 
preserve it in a bottle well stopped. | 


Green Colour. 


Trim the leaves of some spinach, boil them about 
half a minute in a little water, then strain it clear off, 
and it will be fit for use. | 

Any alteration may be made in these colours, by 
mixing to what shade you think proper; but on these 
occasions taste and fancy must be your guide. 


Devices im Sugar. 

Strep gum-tragacanth in rose-water, and with some 
Jouble-refined sugar make it into a paste. Colour it 
to your fancy, and make up your device in such forms 
as you may think proper. You may have moulds 
made in various shapes for this purpose, and your de- 
vices will be pretty ornaments placed on the tep of iced 
cakes. 20* | 
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Sugar of Roses in various figures, ee 
Curr off the white part of some rose-buds, and dry | 
them inthe sun. Pound an ounce of them very fine; 
then take a pound of loaf-sugar, wet it in some rose- 
water, and boil it to a candy height; then put in your’ 
powder of roses, and the juice of a lemon. Mix all well 
together, then put it on a pie-plate, and cut?it into lo- 
zenges, or make it into any siad of shapes or figures 
your fancy may draw. If you want to use them as 
ornaments for a desert, you may gild or colour them 
to your taste. : 3 


SECT. Il. 
CREAMS and JAMS 


Orange Cr eam. 


Piur off the rind of a Seville orange very fine, and 
then squeeze out the juice of four oranges. Put them 
into a stew-pan, with a pint of water, and eight ounces 
of sugar; mix with them the whites of five eges well 
beat, wale set the whole over the fire. Stir it one way 
till it becomes thick and white, then strain it through 
_agauze, and keep stirring it till itis cold. ‘Then beat 
_ the yolks of five eggs very fine, and put it into your 
pan with some cream and the other articles. Stir it 
over a slow fire till it is ready to boil, and pour it into 
a basin, and having stirred it till it is quite cold, put it 
into your glasses. 

| Lemon Cream. 

Cur off the rinds of two lemons as thin as you can, 
then squeeze out the juice of three, and add to thema > 
pint of spring water. Mix with them the whites of 
six eggs beat very fine, sweeten it. to your taste, and — 
keep stirring it till it faions but be careful it does 
not boil. Strain it through a cloth, then mix with it 
the yolks of six eggs well beat up, and put it over the _ 
fire to thicken. ‘Then pour it into a bowl, and when 
it is thoroughly cold, put it into your glasses. - 


- 
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Barr” Hartshorn Cream. 


Take four ouncesof the shavings of nartshorn, boil 
= o , 


them in three pints of water till it is reduced to half a ~ 


pint, and then run it through a jelly-bag. Put to ita 
pint of cream, and four ounces of fine sugar, and let it 
just boil up. Put it into jelly-glasses, let it stand till 
it is cold, and then, by dipping your glasses into scald- 
ing water, it wil! slip out whole. Then stick them all 


_ over with slices of almends cut lengthways. It is gene- 


rally eaten with white wine and sugar. 


Burnt Cream. 

Take a little clarified sugar, put it into your. sugar- 
pan, and let it boil till it coloursin the pan; then pour 
in your cream, stirring it all the time till the sugar is 
dissolved. ‘I'he cream may be made in the following 
manner: to a pint of cream take five eggs, a quarter 
of a pound of fine sugar, and a spoonful of orange-flower 
water; set it over the fire, stirring it till it is thick; 
but be sure it does not boil, or else it will curdle. 


Burnt Cream another Way. 


Bot a pint of cream with sugar and a little lemon- 
peel shred fine; and then beat up the yolks of six, and 


the whites of four eggs separately. When your cream 
_ has got cool, put in your eggs, with a spoonful of orange- 


flower water, and one of fine flour. Set it over the fire, 
keep stirring it till it is thick, and then pour it into a 
dish. When it is cold, sift a quarter of a pound of fine 
sugar all over it, and hold a hot salamander over it till 
itis of a nice light brown colour. 


Blanched Cream. 


Take aquart of very thick cream, and mix with it _ 
some fine sugar and orange-flower water. Boil it, and 
beat up the whites of twenty eggs, with a little cold 
creain; strain it, and when the cream is upon the boil, 
pour in the eggs, and keep stirring it till it comes to a 
thick curd. ‘Then take it up, and strain it through a 
hair sieve; beat it well with a spoon till it is cold, and 


_ then put it into a dish. 
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Cream a-la Franchipane. 


Pu_ two spoonsful of flour into a stew-pan, with 
-some grated lemon-peel, some dried orange-flowers — 
shred fine, and a little salt; beat up the yolks and 
whites of six eggs, with a pint of milk, and a bit of 
sugar; make it boil, and stir it over the fire half an 
hour. when cola, use it to make a franchipane pie or 
tartlets, for which nothing more is necessary than to- 
put it upon a puff-paste, and when it is cold glaze it 
with sugar. You may put in a few ratifia biscuits to 
give ita 1 flavour. 
Whipt Cream. 

Take the whites of eight eggs, a quart of thick 
cream, and half a pint of sack. Mix them together, 
and sweeten it to your taste with double-refined sugar. 
You may perfume it, if you please, with a litle musk 
or ambergris tied in a rag, and steeped a little in the 
cream. Whip it up witha whisk, and some lemon-peel 
tied in the middle of the whisk. Take the froth with 
a spoon, and lay it in your glasses or basins. ‘This put 
over fine tarts has a pretty appearance. 


Spanish Cream. 


Take three spoonsful of flour of rice sifted very fine, 
the yolks of three eggs, three spoonsful of water, and 
two of orange-flower water. ‘Then put to them one 
pint of cream, and set it upon a good fire; keep stirring 
‘it till it is of a preper thickness, and then pour it into 

cups. 
Steeple Cream. 

Take five ounces of hartshorn and two ounces of 
isinglass, and put them into a stone bottle; fill it up 
with fair water to the neck; put in a small quantity 
of gum-arabic and gum-dragon; then tie up the bottle 
very close, and set it into a pot of water, with hay at 
the bottom. When it has stood six hours, take 1t out, — 
and let it stand an hour before you open it; then strain 
it, and it will be astrong jelly. Take a pound of 
blanched almonds, beat them very fine, mix it with a 
pint of thick cream, and let it stand alittle; then strain _ 
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 t out, and mix it with a pound of je. y; set it over the 
fire till it is scalding hot, and sweeten it to ycur taste 
with double-refined sugar. Then take it off, put ina 
little amber, and pour it into small high gallipots. 
When it is cold, turn them, and lay cold cream about 
them in heaps. Be careful it does not boil when you 
putin the crean.. : : 
Barley Cream. 

TAKE asmall quantity of pearl barley, boil it in 
milk and water till it is tender, and then strain off the 
liquor. Put your barley into a quart of cream, and let 
it boil a little. Take the whites of five eggs, and the 
yolk of one, and beat them up with a spoonful of fine 
flour, and two spoonsful of orange-flower water. ‘Then 
take the cream off the fire, mix in the eggs by degrees, 
and set it over the fire again to thicken. Sweeten it 
to your taste, and pour it into basins for use. 


Pistachio Cream. 

Take out the kernels of half a pound of pistachio 
nuts, and beat them ina mortar with a spoonful of 
brandy. Put them into a pan with a pint of good _ 
cream, and the yolks of two eggs beat fine. Stir it 
gently over the fire till it grows thick, and then put it 
into a china soup-plate. When itis cold, stick it over 
with small pieces of the nuts, and send it to table. 


Tea Cream. 


Boi a quarter of an ounce of fine hyson tea with 
halfa pint of milk; then strain it, and put in half a pint 
of cream, and two spoonsful of rennet. Set it over 
some hot embers in the dish you intend to send to table, 
and cover it withatin plate. When itis thick it will 
be done, and fit to serve up. 


- Coffee Cream. 
Bott three ounces of coffee with a pint and a half 
_of water, and when it has boiled up four or five times, 
let it settle, and pour it off clear. Put it into a stew- 
pan, with a pint of milk sweetened to your taste. and 
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let it boil till there remains no more than suilicient for 


the size of your dish. beat up the yolks of six eggs” 
with a little flour, and then add some cream; strain it 


through a sieve into your stew-pan, and thicken it over 


the fire. Serve it up, after passing a hot salamander, 
not too hot, over it. 
Ginceioc Cream. 
TAKE a quarter of a pound of the best chocolate, 
and having scraped it fine, put to it as much water as” 
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hail] Riechive it. Then beat it half an hour in a mor-. 


tar, and put in as much fine sugar as will sweeten it, 


and a pint and a half of cream. Mill it, and as the 


froth rises, lay it on asieve. Put the remainder of 
your cream in posset-glasses, and lay the frothed cream. 
upon them. 
Chocolate Cream another Way. 
ScraPe two squares of chocolate, and put them 


into a stew-pan, with four ounces of sugar, a pint of | 


_ milk, and half a pint of cream; let it boil till a third 
is consumed, and when nearly cold, beat up the yolks 
of seven eggs with it, and strain the whole through a 


sieve. Set your cream over the lire to thicken, but it 


must not boil. 
Pompadour Cream. 

Beat the whites of five eggs toa strong froth then 
put them into a pan, with two spoonsful of orange- 
flower water, and two ounces of sugar. Stir it gently 
for three or four minutes, then put it into your dish, and 
pour melted butter over it. ‘This must be served up 
hot, and makes a pretty corner dish for a second course 
_at dinner. 


Ratifia Cream. 


‘Take six large Jaurel leaves, and boil face inane 
quart of thick milk with a little ratifia, and when it has — 


boiled throw away the leaves Beat the yelks of four 


bes i 


eggs with a little cold cream, and sweeten it with sugar — 


to your taste. Then thicken the cream with yours 
eggs, and set it over the fre again, but do not let it boil. 


r 


Keep stirring it all the time one way, and then pee. it : 


into china dishes This must be served up cold.” 
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; Raspberry Cream. 
Rvs a quart of raspberries, or raspberry-jam, 
through a hair sieve, to take out the seeds, and then 
mix it well with cream. Sweeten it with sugar to 
your taste; then put it into a stone jug, and raise a 
froth with a chocolate mill. As your froth rises, take 
it off with aspoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. When 
you have got as much froth as you want, put what 
cream remains into a deep china dish, or punch-bowl, 
pour your frothed cream upon it as high as it will lie on. 


Ice Cream. 


To a pound of preserved fruit, which may be of 
what kind you choose, add a quart of good cream, the 
juice of two lemons squeezed into it, and some sugar 
to your palate. Let the whole be rubbed through a 
fine hair sieve, and if raspberry, strawberry, or any red 
fruit, you must add a little cochineal to heighten the 
colour: have your freezing pot nice and clean, and 

“ put your cream into it, cover it, and put it into your 
tub with ice beat small, and some salt; turn the freez- 
ing pot quick, and as the cream sticks to the sides 
scrape it down with your ice spoon, and so on till it is 
froze. ‘The more the cream is worked with the spoon 
the smoother and better flavoured it will be. After it 

_iswell froze, take it out, and put it into ice shapes 

with fresh salt and ice; when you serve it, carefully 

wash the shapes, for fear any salt should adhere to 

them; dip them in water luke-warm, and send them 
up to. table. : 


Fruit Ices may be made either with water or cream 
If water, two pounds of fruit, a pint of spring water, 
a pint of clarified sugar, and the juice of two lemons, 


Chocolate, coffee, ginger, vanilla, biscuit, and 
 noyeau, are all custaid ices, and inust be set over the 
fire like set creams, and froze like the others when the 
_ custard iscold. Observe, no flour must be used in set 
_ creams for ices. | 
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; Raspberry Jam._ ‘ 
Ler your raspberries be thoroughly ripe, and quit 
dry. Mash them fine, and strew them in their own 
weight of loaf-sugar, and half their weight of the juice 
of white currants. Boil them half an hour over a clear 
slow fire, skim them well, and put them into pots, or 
glasses. ‘Tie them down with brandy papers, and keep 
themdry. Strew on the sugar as soon as you can after 
the berries are gathered, and in order to preserve their 
fine flavour, do not let them stand long before you boil 
them. 
Strawberry Jam. 


Brutse very fine some scarlet strawberries gather- 
ed when quite ripe, and put to them a little juice of 
red currants. Beat and sift their weight in sugar, 
strew it over them, and put them mto a preserving- 
pan. Set them over a clear slow fire, skim them, 
boil them twenty minutes, and then put them into 
glasses. 
Apricot Jam. 


GET someof the ripest apricots youcan. Pare and 
cut them thin, and then infuse them in an earthen pan 
till tender and dry. ‘To every pound and a half of 
apricots, put a pound of double-retfined sugar, and three 
spoonsful of water. Boil your sugar to a candy height, 
and then put it upon your apricots. Stir them over a 
slow fire till they look clear and thick, but be careful 
they do not boil; then pour them into your glasses. 


| Gooseberry Jam. 

Cur and pick out the seeds of fine large green 
gooseberries, gathered when they are full grown but 
not ripe. Put them intoa pan of water, green them, 


and put them into a sieve to drain. Then beat them — 
in amarble mortar, with their weight in sugar. 'Take _ 


a quart of gooseberries, boil them to a mash in a quart 


of water, squeeze them, and to every pint of liquor ; 


.. 


put a pound of tine Joaf-sugar. Then boil and skim it 
put in your green gooseberries, and having boiled a 
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: ahem till they are very thick, clear, and of a pretty 
green, put them into glasses. 


Black Currant Jam. 

GATHER your currants when they are thoroughly 
ripe and dry, and pick them clean from the stalks. 
Then bruise them well in a bowl, and to every tivo 
pounds of currants, put a pound and a half of loaf-sugar 
finely beaten. Put them into a preserving-pan, boil 
them half an hour, skim and stir them all the time, and 
then put them into pots. 


Icings Jor Cakes, or various Articles in Confec- 
3 tionary. 

Take a pound of double-refinea sugar pounded and 
sifted fine, and mix it with the whites of tw enty-four 
eggs in anearthen pan. Whisk them well for two or 
three hours till it looks white and thick, and then, with 

a broad thin board, or bunch of feathers, spread it all 
over the tops and sides of the cake. Set it at a proper 
distance before a clear fire, and keep turning it con- | 
tinually, that it may not lose its colour; but a cool oven 
is best, where an hour will harden it. 


Or you may make it thus . 

Beat the whites of three eggs to a strong froth. 
bruise a pound of Jordan almonds very fine with rose- 
water, and mix your almonds with the egys lightly to- 
gether. ‘Then beat a pound of loaf-sugar very fine, 
and put it in by degrees. When your cake (or what 


_ ever article it may be) is enough, lay on your icing. 








SECT. III. 
JIMLLIES, SYLLABUBS, &c. 
Calf’s Feet Jelly. 


Bor two calf’s feet well cleaned in a gallon of | 
water till it is reduced to a quart, and then pour it into 
 apan. When it is cold, skim off all the f t, and take 
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the jelly up clean. Leave what settling may remam- 


at the bottom, and put the jelly into a saucepan, with 
a pint of mountain wine, half a pound of loaf-suger, 
and the juice-of fourlemons. Add to these the whites 
of six or eight eggs well beat up; stir all well together, 
put it on the fire, and let it boila few minutes. Pour 
it into a large flannel bag, and repeat it till it runs 
clear; then have ready a large china basin, and put 
into it some lemon-peel cut as thin as possible. Let 
the jelly run into the basin, and the lemon-peel wiil 
not only give it a pleasing colour, but a grateful flavour. 
Fill your glasses, and it will be fit for use. 


Hartshorn Jelly. 


Bort half a pound of hartshorn in three quarts of 
water over a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you 
take out a little to cool, and it hangs on a spoon, it is 
enough. Strain it while it is hot, put it into a well-tin- 
ned saucepan, and add to it a pint of Rhenish wine, 
and aquarter of a pound of loaf-sugar. Beat the whites 
of four eggs or more to a froth, stir it altogether that 
the whites may mix well with the jelly, and pour it in 
as if you were cooling it. Let it boil two or three 
minutes, then put in the juice of three or four lemons, 
and let it boil a minute or two longer. When it is 
finely curdled, and of a pure white colour, have ready 
a swan-skin jelly-bag over a china basin, pour in your 
jelly, and pour it back again till it is as clear as rock- 

water; then set a very clean china basin under, have 


your glasses as clean as possible, and with a clean | 


spoon fillthem. Have ready some thin rind of lemons, 
and when you have filled half your glasses, throw your 
peel into the basin. When the jelly is all run out of 
the bag, with a clean spoon fill the rest of the glasses, 
«nd they will look of a fine amber colour. Put in le 


mon and sugar to your palate, but remember to make _ 


it pretty sweet, otherwise it will not be palataLie. 
No fixed rule can be given for putting in the ingredients, 
which can only be regulated according to taste and 
fancy. e : x 
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_ axe three ouncesof isinglass, and a quart of water, 
let it boil till the isinglass is all dissolved, then put in 
three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, the juice of 
four lemons, and twelve oranges if small, if large eight; 
let the rinds of six of the oranges be rubbed on some 


sugar, and scraped into your isinglass while boiling; 


when done, strain it through a fine lawn sieve; if you 


have any dried crocus flowers to boil in your jelly it 


will give it a fine yellow tinge, and leave no taste. 


Fruit im Jelly. 


Por into a basir half a pint of clear calf’s feet jelly, 
and when it is set and stiff, lay in three fine peaches, 
and a bunch of grapes with the stalk upwards. Put 
over them a few vine leaves, and then fill up your bow] 
with jelly. Let it stand till the next day, and then 
set your basin to the brim in het water. When you 
perceive it gives way from the basin, lay your dish over 
it, turn your jelly carefully out, and serve it to table. 


Blane Mange. 


THERE are various methods of making this jelly, 
but the best, and those most usually practised are three ; 
the first of which is termed green, and is prepared from 
isinglass in the following manner : 

Having dissolved your isinglass, put to it two ounces 
of sweet, and the same quantity of bitter almonds, with 
some of the juice of spinach to make it green, and a 
spoonful of French brandy. Set it over a stove fire in 
a ee and let it remain till it is almost ready to 
boil; then strain tt through a gauze sieve, and w hen it 
grows thick, put it into a melon mould, let lie till the 


act day, and then turn it out. You may garnish it 


with red and white flowers. 
The second method of preparing this jelly is also from 
isinglass, and must be done thus: put into a quart of 


| water an onnce of isinglass, and let it boil till it 1s re- 
duced to a pint; then put in the whites of four eggs, 

with tvo spoonsful of rice water, and sweeten it to 
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your taste. tun it througha jelly- -bag, and then put 
to it two ounces of sweet “and one ounce of bitter al-. 
monds. Give them a scald in your jelly, and then run 
them through a hair sieve. ‘Then put it into a china 
bowl, and the next day turn it out. Garnish with 
flowers or green leaves, and stick all over the top 
blanched almonds cut lengthways. 

The third sort of blanc mange is called clear, and is 
prepared thus: skim off the fat, and strain a quart of 
strong calf’s feet jelly. Then beat the whites of four 
eggs, “and put them to your jelly. Set it over the fire, 
and keep stirring it till it boils. Then pour it into a 
jelly-bag, and run it through several times till it is clear. 
Beat an ounce of sweet and the same quantity of bit- 
ter almonds to a paste, with a spoonful of rose-water 
squeezed throughacloth. ‘Then mix it with the jelly, 
and add to it three spoonsful of very good cream. Set 
it again over the fire, and keep stirring it till it almost 
boils. Pour it into a bowl, stir it very often till it is 
almost cold, then wet your moulds, and fill them. 


Jaunmange. 


Taxe three quarters of an ounce of ip abe and 

_ half a pint of water boiled together till the isinglass i is 

_ just dissolved, then put in the rind and j juice of a Temon, 5 
halfa pint of mountain wine, and stigar to your palate ; 
after it is all boiled together, let it stand till almost 
cold, then add four yolks ofeggs. Put it again on the 
fire, till it almost boils, non ehale it through a fine — 
lawn sieve, and keep stirring it till cold. 


Black Currant Jelly. 


Ler your currants be thoroughly ripe, and quite 
dry; strip them clear from the stalks, and put them — 
intoa large stew-pot. ‘To every ten quarts of currants — 
put one quart of water. ‘Tie paper close over them, | 
and set them for two hours ina cool oven. Then 
squeeze them through a very fine cloth, and to every — 
quart of juice add a pound anda half of loaf- sugar — 
broken ‘nto small pieces. Stir it gently till the sugar — 
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ts melted, and when it boils, take off the scum quite 


clean Let it boil pretty quick over a clear fire, till it 
je'lies, which is known by dipping the skimmer into 
your jelly and holding it in the air; when it hangs to 
the spoon in adrop, it is done. You may also put 
some into a‘plate to try, and if there comes a thick 
skin, it is done. If the jelly is boiled too long it will 
lose its flavour, and shrink very much. Pour it into 
pots, cover them with brandy papers, and keep them 
ina dry place. Med and white jelly is made in the 
same manner. 
Riband Jelly. 

TAKE out the great bones of four calf’s feet, and 
put the meat into a pot with ten quarts of water, three 
ounces of hartshorn, the same quantity of isinglass, a — 
nutmeg quartered, and four blades of mace. Boil it 
till it comes to two quarts, thenstrain it through a flan-- 
nel bag, and let it stand twenty-four hours.. Then 
scrape off all the fat from the top very clean, slice the 
jelly, and put to it the whites of six eggs beaten to a 
froth. Boil it a little, and strain it through a flannel 
bag. ‘Then run the jelly into little high glasses, and 
run every colour as thick as your finger; but observe, 
that one colour must be thoroughly cold before you put 
on another; and that which you put on must be blood- 
warm, otherwise they will mix together. You must 
colour red with cochineal, green with spinach, yellow 
with saflron, blue with syrup of violets, and white with 
thick cream. 

Savoury Jelly. 

TAKE some thin slices of lean veal and ham, and 
put them into a stew-pan, with a carrot or turnip, and 
two or three onions. ~Cover it, and let it sweat on a 
slow fire till it is of a deep brown colour. Then put 
to it a quart of very clear broth, some whole. pepper, 
mace, a little isinglass, and salt to your palate. Boii 


if ten minutes, then strain it, skim off all the fat, and 


put to it the whites of three eggs. Then run it seve- 


ral times through a jelly-bag till it is perfectly clear, 


end pour it into vour glasses. 
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Common Syllabubs. —__ 


Pur a pint of cider and a bottle of strong beer in-— 
to a large bowl, grate in asmall nutmeg, and sweeten 
it to your taste. ‘Then milk from the cow as much 
milk as will make a strong froth. Let it stand an hour, - 
and then strew over it a few currants well washed, 


picked, and plumed before the fire; and it will be fit — 


for use. 
Whipt Syllabub. 

Rvs a lump of loaf sugar on the outside of alemon, 
and put it into a pint of thick cream, and_ sweeten it 
to your taste. ‘Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, 
_and add a glass of Madeira wine, er French brandy — 
- Mill it to a froth with a chocolate-mill, take off the 
froth as it rises, and lay itin a hair sieve. Then fill 
one half of your glasses a little more than half full with 
White wine, and the other half of your glasses a little 
more than half full with red wine. Then lay your 
froth as high as you can, but take care that itis well 
drained on your sieve, otherwise it will mix with the 
wine, and your syllabub be spoiled. 


Solid Syllabub. 
To a quart of rich cream put a pint of white wine, 
the juice of two lemons, with the rind of one grated, 
and sweeten it to your taste. Whip it up well, and 


take off the froth as it rises. Put it upon a hair sieve, — 


and let it stand in a cool place till the next day. Then 
half fill your glasses with the skim, and heap up the 
froth as high as youcan. The bottom will look clear, 


and it will keep several days. 
Lemon Syllabubs. 


Take a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and rub 
upon the outer rinds 0. two lemons, till you have got 
all the essence out of them. ‘Then put the sugar into 


a pint of cream, and the same quantity of white wine. — 


Squeeze in the juice of both lemons, and let it stand 
for twohours Then mill it with a chocolate-mill to raise 
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the froth and take it off with a spoon as it rises, or it 
will make it heavy. Lay it upon a hair sieve to drain, 
then fill your glasses with the remainder, and lay on 
the froth as high as you can. Let thei stand all night, 
and they will be fit for use. 


Everlasting Syllabubs. 


Take half a pint of Rhenish wine, half a pint of 
seck, with the juice of two large Seville oranges, and 
put them into two pints and a half of thick cream. 
Grate in just the yellow rind of three lemons, and put. 
in a pound -vf double-refined sugar well beaten and 
sifted. Mix all together with a spoonful of orange- 
flower water, and with a whisk beat it well together —_- 
for half an hour. Then, with a spoon, take off the 
froth, lay it on a sieve to drain, and fill your glasses. 
These willkeep better thana week, and should always 
be madea day before they are wanted. The best way to. 
Whip a syllabub is this: have a fine large chocolate-imill, 
which you must keep on purpose, and a large deep bow! 
to mill them in, as this way they will be done quicker, 
and the froth be the stronger. For the thin that is 
left at the bottom, have ready some calf’s feet jelly 
boiled and clarified, in which must be nothing but the 
calf’s feet boiled to a hard jelly. When it is cold, take 
off the fat, clear it with the whites of eggs, run it 
through a flannel bag, and mix it with the clear left of 
the syllabub. Sweeten it to your palate, give it a boil, 
and then pour it into basins, or such other vessels as 
you may think proper. When cold, turn it out, and 

it will be excceding fine. 


A Hedgehog. 

Take two pounds of blanched almonds, and _ beat 
them well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange- 
flower water to keep them from oiling. Work them. 
into a stiff paste, and then beat in the yolks of twelve, 

and the whites of seven eggs. Put to it a pint of cream, 
sweeten it to your taste, and set it on a clear fire. 
_ Keep it constantly stirring till it is th'ck enough te 
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make into the form of an hedgehog. Then stick it full. 

_ of blanched almonds, slit and stuck up like the bristles 
of a hedgehog, and then put it into adish. Take a pint 
of cream, and the yolks of four eggs beat up, and 
sweeten it to your palate. Stir the whole together 
over a slow fire ti! it is quite hot, and then pour it in- 
to the dish round the hedgehog, and let it stand till it 
is cold, when its form will have a pleasing eflect. 


Flummery. 


Take an ounce of bitter and the same quantity of 
sweet almonds, put them in a basin, and pour over 
them some boiling water to make the skins come off. 
Then strip off the skins, and throw the kernels into 
cold water; take them out, and beat them ina marble 
mortar, with a little rose-water to keep them from 
oiling; and when they are beat, put them into a pint 
of calf’s feet stock: set it over the fire, and sweeten 
it to your taste with loaf sugar. As soon as it boils, 
strain it through a piece of muslin or gauze; and when 
it is alittle cold, put it into a pint of cream, and keep 
stirring it often till it grows thick and cold. Wet your 
moulds in cold water, and pour in the flummery. Let 
them stand about six hours before you turn them out; 
and if you make your flummery stiff, and wet your 
moulds, it will turn out without putting them in- 
to warm water, which will be a great advantage to the 
look of the figures, as warm water gives a dulness to 
the flummery. 


French Flummery. 


Pur an ounce of isinglass beat very fine into a 
quart of cream, and mix them well together. Let it — 
boil gently over a slow fire for a quarter of an hour, — 
and keep it stirring all the time. ‘Then take it off, — 
swecten it to your taste, and put in a spoonful of rose- — 


- water, and another of orange-flower water. Strainit, — 


and pour it into a glass or basin, and when it is cold — 
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Green Melon in Flummery. 


Take a little stiff flammery, and put into it some 
bitter almonds, with as much juice of spinach as will 
make it ofa fine pale green. When it becomes as thick 
as guod cream, wet yow melon-mould, and put it in. 
_ Then put a pint of clear calf s feet jelly into a large 
basin, and let them stand all night. ‘The next day 
turn out your melon, and lay it in the middle of your 
basin and jelly. Then fill up your basin with jelly 
that is beginning to set, and let it stand all night. 
The next morning turn it out in the same manner as 
directed for the Fruit in Jelly. See p. 245. For 
ornament, put on the top a garland of flowers. 


Solomon,s Temple in Flummery. 


Take a quart of stiff flammery, and divide it into 
three parts. Make one part a pretty thick colour with 
a little cochineal: bruised fine, and steeped in French 
brandy. Scrape an ounce of chocolate very fine, dis- 
solve it in a little strong coflee, and mix it with another 
part of your flummery, to make it a light stone colour. 
The last part must be white. Then wet your temple- 
mould, and fit it in a pot to stand even. Fill the top 
of the temple with red flummery for the steps, and the 
four points with white. Then fill it up with chocolate 
flummery, and let it stand till the next day. Then 
loosen it round with a pin, and shake it loose very 
gently; but do not dip your mould in warm water, as | 
that will take off the gloss, and spoil the colour. When 
you turn it out, stick a small sprig of flowers down 
from the top of every point, which will not only 
strengthen it, but give it a pretty appearance. Lay 

round it rock candy sweetmeats. 
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PRESERVING FRUIT, &e. 


_ Some general rules are necessary to be observe i in 
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this part of the Art of Confectionary, and nEASS we 2 


shall previously notice as well for the instruction as — 
reputation of those whose province it may be occasion- 
ally to use such articles. In the first place remember, 
that in making your syrups, the sugar is well pounded 
and dissolved before you set it on the fire, which wi 
not only make the scum rise well, but cause the syrup 
to have its proper colour. When you preserve cherries, 
damsons, or any other kind of stone fruit, cover them 
with mutton-suet rendered, in order to keep out the 


air, which, if it penetrate, will totally destroy them. 


All wet sweetmeats must be kept in a dry and cool 
place, as they will be subject to grow mouldy and 
damp, and too much heat will destroy their virtue. 
Dip writing paper into brandy, lay it close to the 
sweetmeats, cover them quite | tight with paper, and 


they will keep for any length of time without receiving 


the least injury. Without these precautions, all art 
and endeav ours will prove ineffectual. 
Apricots. 


GATHER your apricots before your stones become 
hard, put them mto a pan of cold spring water with: 


plenty of vine leaves; set them over a slow fire till 


they are quite yellow, then take them out, and rub_ 
them with a flannel and salt to take off the lint. Put 
them into the pan to the same water and leaves, co- 


ver them close, set them at a good distance from the 


fire till they are a fine light green, then take them 
carefully up, and pick out all the.bad-coloured and _ 
broken ones. Boil the best gently two or three times 
in a thin syrup, and let them be quite cold each time 
before you boil them. When they look plump and 
clear, make a syrup of double-refined sugar, but not 
too thick; give your apricots a gentle boil in it, and — 
then put them into your pots or glasses. Dip paper — 
in brandy, lay it over thein, tie it close, and Reon them 
in a dry place fo~ use. ss 
Peaches. | a 
Ger the largest peaches you can, but do nof let 
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2 shem be too ripe. Rub off the lint with a c.uth, and 
then run them down the seam with a pin skin deep, 
and cover them with French brandy. ‘Tie a bladder 
over them, and let them stand a week. Then take 
them cut, and make a strong syrup for them. Boil 
and skim it well, then put in your peaches, and_ boil 
them till they look clear; then take them out, and 
- put them into pots or glasses. Mix the syrup with the 
brandy, and when it is cold, pour it on your peaches. 
‘Tie them so close dewn with a bladder, that no air 
can come to them, otherwise they will turn black, and 


be totally spoiled. 


4 
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Quinces. 
These may be preserved either whole or in quar- 
ters, and must be done thus: pare them very thin and 
round, put them into a saucepan, fill it with hard wa- 
ter, and lay the parings over the quinces to keep them 
down. Cover your saucepan close, that none of the 
steam may get out, set them over a slow fire till they 
are soft, and of a fine pink colour, and then let them 
stand till they are cold. Make a good syrup of dou- 
ple refined sugar, and boil, and skim it well; then 
put in your quinces, let them boil ten minutes, take 
them off, and let them stand two or three hours. 
Then boil them till the syrup looks thick, and the 
quinces clear. Put them into deep jars, with the 
syrup, and cover them close with brandy-paper and 
leather. 
Barberries. 

To preserve barberries for tarts, you must proceed 
thus: pick the female branches clean from the stalk; 
take their weight of loaf sugar, and put them into a 
jar. Set them ina kettle of boiling water till the 
sugar is melted, and the barberries quite soft, and then 

_ tet them stand all aight. The next day put them into 
A preserving pan, and boil them fifteen minutes, then 
put them into jars, tie {hem close, and set them by for 
ase. 3 

___ If you intend to preserve your barberries in bunches 

__ you must proceed as follows: having procured the 
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finest femate barberries, select all the largest branches, _ 
and then pick the rest from the stalks. Put them in © 


as much water as will make a syrup for your bunches. 
Boil them till they are soft, then strain them through 
a sieve, and to every pint of juice put a pound and a 


half of loaf sugar. Boil and skim it well, and to every — 


pint of syrup put half a pound of barberries in bunches. 
~ Boil them till they look very fine and clear, then put 
them carefully into pots or glasses, and tie them close 
down with paper dipped in brandy. 

Pine-Apples. 

THeEsE must be taken before they are ripe, and laid 
in strong salt and water for five days. ‘Then put ito 
the bottom of a large saucepan a handful of vine-leaves, 
and put in your pine-apples. Fill your pan with vine- 
_ leaves, and then pour in the salt and water they were 
laid in. Cover it up very close, set them over a slow 
fire, and Jet them stand till they are of a fine light green. 
Have ready a thin syrup, made of a quart of water, 
and a pound of double-refined sugar. When it is al- 


most cold, put it into a deep jar, and put in the pine-— 


apples with their tops on. Let them stand a week, 
and take care they are well covered with the syrup. 
When they have stood a week, boil your syrup again, 
and pour it carefully into your jar, lest you break the 
tops of your pine-apples. Let it stand eight or ten 
weeks, and during that time give the syrup two or 
three boilings to keep it from moulding. Let your 


-syrup stand till it is near cold before you put it on; - 


and when your pine-apples look quite full and green, 
take them out of the syrup, and make a thick syrup 


of three pounds of double-refined sugar, with as much _ 


water as will dissolve it. Boil and skim it well, put 
a few slices of white ginger into it, and when it is 
nearly cold, pourit upon your pineapples. ‘Tie them- 


down close with a bladder, and they will keep many. ag 


years without shrinking. 
Grapes. 


Take some close bunches (whether white or red is 
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immaterial) not too ripe, and lay them in a jar. Put 


to them a quarter of a pound of sugar-candy, and fill 


the jar with common brandy. Tie them up close with 
a bladder, and set them in a dry place. 
Morello Cherries. 

Gatwer your cherries when they are full ripe, take 
off the stalks, and prick them with a pin. To every 
pound of cherries put a pound and a half of loaf-sugar,. 
Beat part of your sugar, strew it over them, and let 
them stand all night. Dissolve the rest of your sugar 
in half a pint of the juice of currants, set it over a slow 
fire, and put in the cherries with the sugar, and give 
them a gentle scald. Then take them carefully out, 
boil your syrup till it is thick, pour i: upon the cherries, 
and tie them down close. 


Green Codlins, or other Fine Sauce Apples. 

Gatnuer them when they are about the size of a 
large walnut, with the stalks and a leaf or two on them. 
Put a handful of vine leaves into a pan of spring wa- 
ter; then puta layer of codlins, then one of vine leaves, 
and so on till the pan is full. Cover it close to pre- 
vent the steam getting out, and set it on a slow fire. | 
When you find them soft, take off the skins with a 
penknife, and then put them in the same water with 
the vine leaves, whick must be quite cold, otherwise 
they will be apt tocrack. Put ina little roach alum, 
and set them over a very slow fire till they are green, 
which will be in three or four hours. ‘Then take them 
out, and lay them on a sieve to drain. Make a good 
syrup, and give them a gentle boil once a day for three 
days. Then put them into small jars, cover them 
close with brandy-paper, tie them down tight, and set 


them in a dry place. ‘They will keep all the year. 


Golden Pippins. 
_ Borx the rind of an orange very tender, and let it 
lay in water two or three days. Take a quart of gol- 
den pippins, pare, core, quarter, and boil tnem to a 


i, strong jelly, and run it through a jelly-bag. ‘Then take 
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twelve of the largest pippins, pare them, ard scrape — 
out the cores. Put a pint of water into a stew-pan, — 
with two pounds of loaf sugar. When it boils, skim_ 
it, and putin your pippins, with the orange rind in thin 
slices. Let them boil fast till the sugar is very thick, 
and will almost candy. Then put a pint of the pip-— 
pin-jelly, and boil them fast till the jelly is quite clear. 
Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon, give it a boil, 
and with the orange-peel, put them into potsor glasses, 
and cover them close. 


Green Gage Piums. 


Ger the finest plums you can, gathered just before 
they are ripe. Puta layer of vine-leaves at the bot- 
tom of your pan, then a layer of plums, and then vine: 
leaves and plums alternately, till the pan is nearly fill- 
ed. Then put in as much water as it will hold, set 
it over a slow fire, and when the plums are hot, and 
begin to crack, take them off, and pare off the skins 
very carefully, putting them into a sieve, as you do 
them. ‘Then lay them in the same water, with a 
layer of leaves between as you did at first, and cover 
them so close that no steam can get out. Hang them 
at a great distance from the fire till they are green, 
which will take at least five or six hours. Then take 
them carefully up, lay them on a hair sieve to drain, 
make a good syrup, and give them a gentle boil in it 
twice a day for two days. Then take them out, put 
them into a fine clear syrup, and cever them close 
down with brandy-paper. 

Oranges. 

Take what number of Seyille oranges you think 
_proper, cut a hole at the stalk end of each, about the 
size of a sixpence, and scoop out the pulp quite clean; — 
tie them separately in pieces of muslin, and lay tiem 
in spring water for two days. Change the water twice — 
every day, and then boil them in the muslin on a slow 
fire till they are quite tender. As the water wastes, — 
put more hot water into the pan, and keep them cO- 
vered. Weigh the oranges before you scoop them, and _ 
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‘ to every peund put two pounds of d uble-refined sugar, 
~and‘a pirt of water. Boil the sugar and water with 
the juice of the oranges to a syrup, skim it well, let it 
stand till it is cold, then take the oranges out ae the | 
muslin, put thei into the pan, and let them boil half 
an hour. If they are not quite clear, boil them once 
a day for two or three days. Then pare and core 
some green pippins, and boil them till the water is 
strong ‘of the apple; but do not stir them, and only put 
them down with the back of aspoon. Strain the wa- 
ter through a jelly-bag till it is quite clear, and then to 
every pint of water put a pound of double-refined sugar, 
and the juice of a lemon strained fine. Boil it up to a. 
strong jelly, drain the oranges out of the syrup, and 
_ put them into glass jars, or pots the size of an orange, 
with the holes upwards. . Pour the jelly over them, 
cover them with papers dipped in brandy, and tie them 
cluse down with a bladder. You may preserve lemons 

in the same manner. 
| Raspberries. | 
GATHER your raspberries on a dry day, when they 
are just turning red, with the stalks on about an inch 
long. Lay them singly ona dish, then beat and sift 
their weight of double-refined sugar, and strew it over 
them. To every quart of raspber ries take a quart of 
red-currant juice, and put to it its weight of double- — 
refined sugar. Boil and skim it well, then putin your | 
raspberries, and give them ascald. ‘Take them off, 
and let them stand for two hours. Then set them on 
again, and make them alittle hotter. Proceed in this 
- tnanner two or three times till they look clear; but do 
not let them boil, as that will make the stalls come off. 
When they are tolerably cool, put them in jelly-glasses 
with the stalks downwards. White raspberries must _ 
be preserved in the same manner, only observing, that 
instead of red you use white-currant juice. 
Strawberries. 
GATHER the finest scarlet strawberr‘es you can, 
_ with the stalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay them 


separately on a china dish, then beat and sift twice 
Se ane ae ee i 
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their weight of double-refined sugar, and strew it over 


them. ‘T'ake a few ripe scarlet strawberries, crush 


them, and put them into a jar, with their weight of. 
double-refined sugar beat small. Cover them ete | 


and let them Bond 4 in a kettle of boiling water till they 


are soft, and the syrup is extracted fromthem. Then 


strain them through a muslin rag into a preserving 
pan, boil and skim it well, and when it is cold, putin 
your whole strawberries, and set them over the nre 
till they are milk warm. Then take them off, and let 
them stand till they are quite cold. Set them on again, 
and make them a little hotter, and do so several times 
till they look clear; but do not let them boil, as that 
will bring off their stalks. When the strawberries are 
cold, put ‘them into jelly-glasses, with the stalks down- 
wards, and fill up your glasses with the syrup. Put 
over them papers dipped in brandy, and tie them down 
close. 
Currants in Bunches. 

Stone them, and tie six or seven bunches together 
with a thread to a piece of split deal about four inches 
long. Put them into the preserving-pan with their 
w eivht of double-refined sugar beaten and finely sifted, 
and let them stand all night. Then take some pippins, 
pare, core, and boil (hee and press them down with 
the back of a spoon, but do not stir them. When the 
water is strong of the apple, add to it the juice of a le- 
mon, and strain it through a jelly-bag till it runs quite 
_ clear. To every pint of your liquor put a pound of 
double-refined sugar, and boil it up to a strong jelly. 


Then put it to your currants, and boil them till they - 


look clear. Cover them in the preserving-pan with 
paper till they are almost cold, and then put the bunches 
of currants into your glasses, and fill them up with jelly. 


When they are cold, wet papers in brandy and lay ~ 
over them; then put over them another paper, and tie | 


them up close. ‘This method must be pursued with 
either white or red currants. 
Te preserve currants for tarts, you must ai 
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thus: to every pcund of currants take a pound of sugar. ag 
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Pat vour sugar into a preserving-pan, with as much 
_ juice of currants as will dissolve it. When it boils, 
skim it, put in your currants, and boil them till they 
are clear. Put them into a jar, lay brandy-paper 
~ over them, and tie them down close. 


Gooseberries. 


Ger the largest green gooseberries you can, and 
pick off the black eye, but not the stalk. Set them 
over the fire in a pot of water to scald, but do not Jet 
them boil, as that will spoil them. When they are 
tender, take them up, and put them into cold water. 
Then take a pound and a half of double-refined sugar 
to a pound of gooseberries, and clarify the sugar with ~ 
water, a pint to a pound of sugar. When your syrup 
is cold, put the gooseberries singly into your preserving- 
pan, put the syrup to them, and set them on a gentle 
fire. Let them boil, but not so fast as to break them: 
and when they have boiled, and you perceive the sugar 
has entered them, take them off, cover them with 
white paper, and set them by all night. The next 
day take them out of the syr up, and boil the syrup till 
it begins to be ropy. Skim it, and put it to them 
again, set them on a slew fire, and let them simmer 
gently till you perceive the syrup will rope. ‘Then 
take them off, set them by till they are cold, and co- 
ver them with brandy-paper. 

If you preserve red gooseberries, you must proceed 
thus: put a pound of loaf-sugar into a preserving-pan, 
with as much water as will dissolve it, and boil and 
skim it well. Then put ina quart of rough red goose 
berries, and let them boil a little. Set them by till 
the next day, and then boil them till they look clear, 
and the syrup is thick. Then put them into pots, or 
glasses, and cover them with brandy-paper. 


Gooseberries 1n imitation of Lops. 


; TAKE the largest green walnut gooseberries you 
— ean get, and cut them at the stalk end into four quar- 
ters. Leave them whole at the blossom end, take out 
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all the Bey and put five or six one in another. Take 
a needleful of strong thread, with a large knot at the 
end; run the needle “through the bunc:. .f gooseberries, 

tie a knot to fasten them together, and they will resem 

ble hops, put cold spring water into your pan, with a 
large handful of vine leaves at the bottom; then three 
or four layers of gooseberrics, with plenty of vine leav es 
between every ayer, and over the top of your pan. 

Cover it so that no steam can get out, and set them on 
a slow fire. ‘Take them off as soon as they are seald- 
‘ing hot, and let them stand till they are cold. Put 
them into a sieve to drain, and make a thin syrup thus : 
to every pint of water put a pound of common loaf. 
sugar, and boil it and skim it well. Whenit is about 


half cold, put in your gooseberries, Jet them stand till - 


the next day, give them one boil a day for three days. 
Then make a syrup thus: to every pint of water put 
in.a pound of fine sugar, a slice of ginger, and a lemon- 
peel cut lengthways \ very fine. Boil and skim it w ell, 
give your gooseberries a boil in it, and when they are 
cold, put them into glasses or pots, lay brandy-paper 
over them, and tie them up close 


Damsons. 


Pur your damsons into a skillet over the fire, with. 
as much water as will cover them. When they have 
boiled, and the liquor is pretty strong, strain it out, and 
add to every pound of damsons wiped clean, a pound 
of single-refined sugar. Put one third of your sugar 
into the liquor, set it over the fire, and when it simmers 
put in the damsons. Let them have one good boil, 
then take them off, and cover them up close for half 


an hour. ‘Then set them on again, and Jet them sim- | 


mer over the fire after turning them. Then take them 


out, put them into a basin, strew ail the sugar that : 
was left on them, and pour the hot liquor over them. 


a : 


Cover them up, let them stand till the next day, and — 


then boil them up again till they are enough. Then — 
take them up, and put them into pots; boil the liquor 


till it jellies, aud when it js almos st cold, pour it- on- 
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2 - them. acer them with paper, tic Uicm ciose, and set _ 

them ina dry place. 
é Walnuts 
Tere are three different ways of preserving wal- 

nuts, namely, white, black, and green. . ‘To preserve 
them white, you must pare them till the white appears, 
and nothing else. As you do them, throw, them into 
salt and w ater, and let them lie there till your sugar is 
ready. ‘Take three pounds of good loaf sugar, put it 
into your preserving-pan, set it over a charcoal fire, 

and put as much water to it as will just wet the sugar 
Let it boil, and have ready ten or twelve whites of 
egos strained, and beat up to a froth. Cover your 
sugar with the froth as it boils, and skim it. Then 
boil and skim it till it is as clear as crystal, and throw 
in your walnuts. Just give them a boil till they are 
tender, then take them out, and lay them in a dish to 
cool. When they are cold, put them into your pre- 
serving-pot, and pour the sugar as warm as milk over 
them. When they are quite cold tie them up. 

In preserving walnuts black, you must proceed thus : 
take those of the smaller kind, put them into salt and 
water, and change the water every day for nine days. 
Then put them into a sieve, and let them stand in the 
ar till they begin to turn biack. ‘Then put them into 
a jug, pour boiling water ove: chem, and let them ~ 
stand till the next day. Put them into a sieve to 
drain, stick a clove in each end of the walnuts, put 
them into a pan of boiling water, and let them boil 
five minutes. ‘Then take them up, make a thin syrup, 
and scald them in it three or four times a day, till your 
walnuts are black and bright. ‘Then make a thin 
syrup with a few cloves, and a little ginger cut in slices. 
Skim it well, pour in’your walnuts, boil them five or 
s1x minutes, and then put them into jars. Lay brandy- 
‘paper over them, and tie them down close with a 
‘bladder. The longer they are kept, the better they 

will eat, as time Gives off their bitterness. . 
Green walnuts must be prepared by tne following 
mode: wipe them very dry, and lay them in salt and 
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water for twenty-four hours. Then take them out, and 
wipe them very clean. Have ready a skillet of boiling 
water, throw them in, let them boil a minute, and then 
take them out. Lay them on a coarse cloth, and boil 
your sugar as. directed for the white walnuts. Then- 
just give them a scald in the sugar, take them up, and 
lay them to cool. Put them into your preserving- 
pot, and proceed as directed for the preserving of white 
walnuts. 

Cucumbers. 

TAKE the greenest cucumbers, and tlie most free 
from seeds you can get; some small to preserve whole, 
and others large to cut into pieces. Put them into 
strong salt and water in a straight mouthed jar, with » 
a cabbage-leaf to keep them down. Set them ina 
warm place till they are yellow, then wash them out, 
and set them over the fire in fresh water, with a little 
salt, and a fresh cabbage-leaf over them. Cover the 
pan very close, but take care they do not boil. Ifthey — 
are not of a fine green, change your water, and that 
will help them. ‘Then cover them as before, and 
make them hot. When they become of a good green 
take them off the fire, and let them stand till they are © 
cold. ‘Then cut the large ones into quarters, take out 
the seed and soft part, then put them into cold water, 

‘ and let them stand two days; but change the water 
twice every day to take out the salt. Take a pound 
of single-refined sugar, and half a pint of water; seti 
over the fire, and, “when you have skimmed !t clean, 
put in the rind of alemon, and an ounce of ginger with 
the outside scraped off. When your syrup is pretty 
thick, take it off ; and when cold wipe the cucumbers 
dry, and put them in. Boil the syrup once in t-vo or 
three days for three weeks, and-strengthen it if neces- 
sary. When you put the syrup to your cucumbers, — 
be sure that it is quite cold. Cover them close, and 
set them in a dry place. 
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SECT. V. 
DRYING and CANDYING. 


Berore you proceed to dry and candy any xind of 
finit, let it be first preserved, and so dried in a stove 
ur before the fire, that all the syrup may be totally ex- 
tracted. When you have boiled your sugar to the 
candy height, dip in the fruit, and Jay them in dishes 

in your stove to dry; then put them into boxes, and 
keep them ina place Where they cannot receive in- 
jury either from heat or damp 


Dried Apricots 

TAKE as many apricots as will amount to about a 
pound weight, pare and stone them, and then put them 
into a preserving-pan. Pound and sift half a pound of 
double-refined sugar, strew a little among them, and 
lay the rest over them. When they have been twenty- 
four hours in this state, turn them three or four times 
in the syrup, and then boil them pretty quick till they 
look clear. When they are cold, take them out, and 
lay them on glasses. Then put them into a stove, and 
turn them the first day every half hour, the second 
day every hour, and so on till they are perfectly dry. 
Put them into boxes covered, and set them by for use. 


Dried Peaches. 


Pare and stone some of the finest peaches you can 
get; then put them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
let them boil till they are tender, and shen Jay them 
ona sieve to drain. Put them again into the same 
saucepan, and cover them with their own weight in 

sugar. Let them lietwo or three hours, and then boil 
them till they are clear, and the syrup pretty thick. 
-Cover them close, and let them stand all night; scald 
them well, and then take them off to cool. When they 
are quite cold, set them on again till they are tho- 
_ roughly hot, and continue this for three or four days. 
hen lay them on plates, and turn them every day 

_ til they are quite dry. — 
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Candied Angee i 

Cur your angelica in lengths when young, cover it. 

close, and boil it till it is tender. Then peel it, put it | 
in again, and let it simmer and boil till it is green. - 
Then take it up, dry it with a cloth, and to ev ery. 

pound of stalks put a pound of sugar. Put your stalks — 
into an earthen pan, beat your sugar, strew it over 
them, and let them stand two days. Then boil it till 
it is clear and green, and put in a cullender to drain. 
Beat another pound of sugar to powder, and strew it 
over the angelica; then lay it on plates, and let it 

stand ina slack oven till it is thoroughly dry. 


Green Gage Plums dried, 


Maxe a thin syrup of half a pound of single-refined — 
sugar, skim it well, slit a pound of plums down the — 
seam, and put them into the syrup. Keep them scald- 
ing hot till they are tender, and take care they are well 
covered with syrup, or they will lose their colour. 
Let them stand all night, and then make.a rich syrup 
thus: to a pound of double-refined sugar put two 
-spoonsful of water, skim it well, and boil it almost toa 
candy. When it is cold, drain your plums out of the 
first syrup, and put them into the thick syrup; but be 
careful to let the syrup cover them. Set them on the 
fire to scald till they look clear, and then put them into 
achina bowl. When they have stood a week, then take 
them out, and Jay them on china dishes. ‘Then put_ 
them into a stove, and turn them once a day till they 
are dry. 

Dried Cherries. 

Take what quantity of morello cherries you think — 
proper, stone them, and to every pound of cherries put 
a pound and a quarter of fine sugar ; beat and sift it over | 
your cherries, and let them Stain all night. ‘Then take 
them out of their sugar, and to every pound of sugar 
put two spoonsful of water. Boil and skim it well, 
and then put in your cherries. Let your sugar boil — 
over them, the next morning strain them, and to_ 
every peund of syrup put half a pound more sugar. 
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they are dry. 
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Boilit till it is alittle thicker, then putin your cherries, 
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and let them boil gently. ‘The next day strain them, 
put them into a stove, and turn them every day till 


Dried Damsons. 


- Gartuer your damsons when they are full ripe, 


spread them on a coarse cloth, and set themin a very 
cvol oven. Let them stand a day or two, and if they 
are not then properly dried, put them in for a day or 


two longer. ‘Then take them out, lay them in a dry 


place, and they will eat like fresh plums, though even 
in the midst of winter. 


Candied Cassia. 

Take as muchof the powder of brown cassia as will 
lie upon a half-crown, with as much musk and amber- 
gris as you think proper. Pound them both well to- 
gether. ‘Then take a quarter of a pound of sugar, boii 
it to a candy height, put in your powder, and mix it 
well together. Pour it into saucers, which must be 

buttered very thin, and when cold, it will slip out. 


Lemor and Orange Peels Candied. 

Cor your lemons or oranges long-ways, take out all 
sxe pulp, and put the rinds into a pretty strong salt 
and hard water for six days. Then boil them ina 
large quantity of spring water till they are tender. 
Take them out, and lay them ona hair sieve to drain. 
Then make a thin syrup of fine loaf sugar, a pound to 
a quart of water. Put in your peels, and boil them 
half an hour, or till they look clear, and have ready a 
thick syrup, made of fine loaf sugar, with as much wa- 
ter as will dissolve it. Put in your peels, and boil 
them over a slow fire till you see the syrup candy about 
the pan and peels. ‘Then take thei out, and grate 
fine sugar all over them. Lay them on a hair sieve 
to drain, and set them in a stove, or before the fire to 
dry. | | 
ae Candied Ginger. 


_ ‘TAKE an ounce of race ginger grated fine. a pound 
of loaf sugar beat fine, and put them into a preserving 
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pan, with as much water as will dissolve the sugas 
Stir them well together over a very slow fire till thre. 
sugar begins to boil. Then stir in another pound cf 
sugar beat fine, and keep stirring it till it grows thick. 
Then take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon 


a 


earthen dishes. Set them ina warm place to dry, and 


they will be hard and brittle, and look white. 


Candied Horehound. 


Ler your horehound be boiled in water till the juice 
is quite extracted. ‘Take your sugar, and boil it up t 


a feather, then add your juice to the sugar, and let it 


boil till it is again the same height. Stir it with a 
spoon against the sides of your sugar-pan, till it begins 
to grow thick, then pour it out into a paper case that 
is dusted with fine sugar, and cut it into squares. You 
may dry the horehound, and put it into the sugar finely 
powdered and sifted. 


Candied Almond Cake, or Gateau Noga. 


TAKE some fine powder sugar, put it into your 
stew-pan, and stir it over the fire till the sugar is near- 
ly dissolved; have ready half a pound of almonds sliced 
and parched. Put them into the sugar you have over 
the fire, and keep stirring them well about til your 
almonds are a nice brown; take a jelly-mould or stew- 
pan, oil it well, and put your almonds into it; keep theia 
well up to the sides, and when cold, you may turn fh 
out to cover a burnt cream or boiled custard; or it 
may be served up just as it is. Sometimes they are 
ornamented like Savoy cakes, and look very handsome 


Candied Rhubarb Cakes. 


TAKE an ounce of rhubarb in powder, an ounce of 
fine .powder-ginger, eighteen ounces of sugar, three 
drops of oil of peppermint; boil your sugar up toa 
feather, then mix all the ingredients, stirring them ‘till 
it begins to grain. Have ready a square paper case, 
sugared with fine powder sugar: when cold, cut them 


in square pieces. | - 
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Compote of Crude Orange. 


_ Cur the upper part of six sweet oranges in such a 
manner as to put them together as if they were whole. 

-Pieice the pulps in several places with a little knife, 
and put in some fine powder sugar; then replace the 
pieces you have cut off, and serve them up in veur 
desert. 


Compote of Applee 


Take a dozen of golden pippins, pare them nicely, 
and take the core out with a small penknife; put them 
into some water, and let them be well scalded; then 
take a little of the water with some sugar, and a few 
apples which may be sliced into it, and let the whole 
boil till it comes to a syrup: then pour it over your 
pippins, and garnish them with dried cherries and le-- 
mon-peel cut fine. You must take care that your pip- 
pins are not split. : 

Compote of Pears. 


Ler what quantity of pears you wish to be nicely 
scalded till soft, then take them out, pare them, and 
throw them into cold water to harden; take some su- 
gar, cinnamon, red wine, and cloves, and put your 
pears into it; let them gently boil till a syrup: you 
may add some cochineal to give them a fine colour. 


Compote of Quinces. 


THESE may be cut in quarters and done in the same 
Way as the apples, taking care that the quinces are 
done quite tender before you put them into the sugar. 
Let the syrup of all your compotes be thick before you 
dish them up. 

Orange hips. 

Get some of the best Seville oranges you can, pare. 
them at least about a quarter of an inch broad, and if 
you can keep the parings whole, they will have a pret- 
ty effect. When you have pared as many as you in- 
tend, put them into salt and spring water for a day or 
two; then boil them in a large quantity of spring wate 
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ready a thin syrup made of a quart of water, and ; 3 
pound of sugar. Boil them a few at a time, to keep | 
them from breaking till they look clear. Then put them 


into a syrup made of fine loaf sugar, with as much 4 
water as will dissolve it, and boil them to a candy | 
¥ 


height. When you take them up, lay them on a sieve, ; 
and grate double-refined sugar over them. ‘Then put — 
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them in a stave, or before the fire to dry. 
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Orange Marmalade. 


Get the clearest Seville oranges you can, cut them — 
in two, take out all the pulp and juice intoa basin, — 
and pick all the skins and seeds out of it. Boil the — 
rinds in hard water till they are tender, and change the — 
water two or three times while they are boiling. Then — 
pound them in a marble mortar, and add to it the juice | 
and pulp. Then put them in the preserving-pan with — 


— 


double its weight of loaf sugar, and set it over a slow — 
fire. Boil it rather more than half an hour, put it into — 
pots, cover it with brandy-paper, and tie it close ? 
down. : 
Apricot Marmalade. 
Apricots that are too ripe for keeping best answer 
this purpose. Boil them in syrup till they will mash, — 
and then beat them ina marble mortar to a paste. 
Take half their weight of loaf sugar, and add just water _ 
enough to dissolve it. Boil and skim it till it looks 
clear, and the syrup like a fine jelly. Then put it in-_ 
to your sweetmeat glasses, and tie it up Close. ; 


Quince Marmalade 3 

TuEsE must likewise be full ripe for the purpose of 
making marmalade. Pare them, and cut them into 
quarters; then take out the cores, and put the fruit. 
into a saucepan. Cover them with the parings; nearly 
fill the saucepan with spring-water, cover it close, and 
let them stew over a slow fire till they are soft and of 
a pink colour. Then pick out the quinces from the pa-_ 
rings, and beat them to a pulp in a marble morta a 
fake their weight of fine loaf-sugar, put as m 
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water to it as will dissolve it, and boil and skim it -vell. 
Then put in your quinces, boil them gently three quar- 
ters of an hour, and keep stirring them all the time. 
When it is cold, put it into flat pots, tie it down close, 
and set it by for use. 


Transparent Marmalade. . 


Cur very pale Seville oranges into quarters, take 
out the pulp, put it into a basin, and pick out the skins 
and seeds. Put the peels into a little salt and water, 
and let them stand all night. Then boil them in a 
good quantity of spring water till they are tender, cut 
thein in very thin slices, and put them into the pulp. 
To every pound of marmalade put a pound and a half 

_ of double-refined sugar, finely beaten, and boil them 
together gently for twenty minutes; but if not clear 
and transparent in that time boil it five or six minutes 

longer. Keep stirring it gently all the time, and take 
care you do not break the slices. When it is cold, put 
it into jelly or sweetmeat glasses, and tie them down 
tight with brandy-paper and a bladder over them. 


Burnt Almonds. 


Take two pounds of almonds, and put them into 
‘a stew-pan, with the same quantity of sugar, and a 
pint of water. Set them over a clear coal fire, and 
{et them boil till you find the almonds crack. Then 
_ take them aff, and stir them about till they are quite 
dry. Put them in a wire sieve, and sift all the sugar 
_fromthem. Put the sugar into the pan again with a_ 
little water, and give it a boil. hen pour four spoons- 
ful of cochineal to the sugar to colour it, put the almonds 
into the pan, and keep stirring them over the fire till 
they are quite dry. Then put them into a large glass, 
and they will keep all the year. 
: Raspberry Paste. 
_ Masu a quart of raspberries, strain one half, and 
_ put the juice to the other half. Boil them a quarter 
_ of an hour, put to them a pint of red currant juice, 
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enongh. Then put a pound and a half of double-refined 
sugar Into a pan, with as much water as will dis- 
solve it, and boil ittoa sngaragain. Put in yourrasp- — 
berries and ju’ce, give them a scald, and pour it into — 
glasses or plates. Then put them into a stove, and 
turn them at times till they are thoroughly dry. 


and let them boil all together till your raspberr es are 4 
4 
J 


Currant Paste. 
CurRrAnrt paste may be either red or white, accord- 
_ ing to the colour of the currants you use. Strip your 
currants, put a little juice to them to keep them from 
burning, boil them well, and rub them through a hair 
sieve. Then boil it a quarter of an hour, and toa pint 
of juice put a pound and a half of double-refined sugar 
pounded and sifted. Shake in your sugar, and when 
it is melted, pour it on plates. Dry it in the same ~ 
manner as the raspberry paste, and turn it into any — 
form you like best. 
Gooseberry Paste. 

TAKE some full grown red gooseberries, just on the — 
turn for ripening, cut them in halves, and pick out all 
the seeds. Have ready a pint of currant juice, and 
boil your gooseberries in it till they are tender. Puta — 
pound and a half of double-refined sugar into your pan, — 
with as much water as will dissolve it, and boil it to 
sugar again. Then put all together, and make it 
scalding hot, but do not let it boil. Pour it into your 
plates or glasses, and dry it as before directed. 


SECT. VI. 


ORNAMENTS in CONFECTIONARY. ~— 
Artificial Fruit. 


At a proper time of the year, take care to save the — 
stalks of the fruit, with the stones to them. Getsome 
tins neatly made in the shape of the fruit you intend — 
to iinitate, leaving a hole at the top, to put in the stone — 
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and stalk.” They must be so contrived as to open in 
the middle, to take out the fruit, and there must alse 
be made a frame of wood to fix them in. Great care 
must be taken to make the tins very smooth in the in- 


_ side, otherwise their roughness will mark the fruit; 


and that they be made exactly of the shape of the fruit 
that they are intended to represent. Being prepared. 
with your tins, proceed thus: take two cow-heels, and 
a culf’s foot, boil them in a gallon of soft water till they 
are all boiled to rags, and when you have a full quart 
of jeily, strain it through a sieve. Then put it into a 


saucepan, sweeten it, put in a lemon-peel perfumed, 


and colour it like the fruit you intend to imitate. Stir 
all together, give ita boN, and fill your tins: then put 
in the stones and the stalks just as the fruit grows, and 
when the jelly is quite cold, open your tins, and put 


on the bloom, which may be done by carefully dusting 


on powder-blue. Keep them covered to prevent the 
dust getting to them; and to the eye, art will be an 
excellent substitute for nature 


A Dish of Snow 


Take twelve large apples, and put them into a - 
saucepan with cold water. Set them over a slow fire, 
and when they are soft, pour them into a hair sieve; 
take off the skins, and put the pulp into a basin. Then 
beat the whites of twelve eggs to a very strong froth; 
beat and sift halfa pound of double-refined sugar, and 


_ Strew it into the eggs. Work up the pulp of your ap- 


e 
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ples to a strong froth, then beat them altogether tilt 
they are like a stiff snow. Lay it upon a china dish, 
and heap it up as high as youcan. Set round it green 
knots of paste, in imitation of Chinese rails, and stick 
a sprig of myrtle m the middle of the dish. 


NToonshine. 
Ger a piece of tin the shape of a half moon, as deep 


asa half pint basin, and one in the shape of a large 


_ sta’, and two or three lesser ones. Boil two calt’‘s 


es AS. 


fee. in a gallon of water till it comes to a quart, then 
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strain it off, and when cold, skim off the fat. Take _ 
halt the jelly, and sweeten it with sugar to your palate. 
Beat up the whites of four eggs, stir all together oves 
a slow fire till it boils, and then run it through a flan- 
nel bag till clear. Putit ina clean saucepan, and take 
an ounce of sweet almonds, blanched, and beat very 
fine in a marble mortar, with two spoonsful of rose- 
water, and two of orange-flower water. Then strain — 
it through a coarse cloth, mix it with the jelly, put in — 
four spoonsful of thick cream, and stir it altogether till 
it boils. ‘Then have ready the dish you intend it for, 
lay the tin in the shape of a half moon in the middle, 
and the stars round it. Lay little weights on the tins, 
to keep them in the place where you put them. . Then 
pour the moonshine into the dish; and when it is quite 
cold, take out the tins. Then fill up the vacancies 
with clear calf’s feet jelly. You may colour your 
moonshine with cochineal and chocolate, to make it 
Jook like the sky, and your moon and stars will then 
shine the brighter. Garnish it with rock candy sweet- 
meats, 
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Floating Island. 


‘Take a soup-dish of a size proportioned to wha 
vou intend to make: but a deep glass set on a china 
dish will answer the purpose better. Take a quart of 
the thickest cream you can get, and make it pretty 
sweet with fine sugar. Pour in a gill of sack, grate 
in the yellow rind ofa lemon, and mill the cream till 
it is of a thick froth: then carefully pour the thin from 
the froth into a dish. Cut a French roll, or as many 
as you want, as thin as you can, and puta layer of it 
as light as possible on the cream, then a layer of cur- _ 
rant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, then hartshorn _ 
jelly, then French roll, and over that whip your froth 
which you saved off the cream, well milled up, and lay_ 4 
it on the top as high as you can heap it. Ornament — 
the rim of your dish with figures, fruits, or sweetmeats, 3 
as vou please. This looks very pretty on the middle — 
of a table, with candles round it; and you may make _ 
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it of as many different colours as you fancy, acccrding 
to what jellies, jams, or sweetmeats you have. 
eae Desert Island. | 
-~  Taxe a lump of paste. and form it into a rock :hree 
inches broad at the top; then colour it, and ser it in 
the middle of a deep china dish. Seta cast figure on 
it with a crown on its head, and a knot of rock candy 
at its feet: then make a roll of paste an inch thick, 
and stick it on the inner edge of the dish, two parts 
round. Cut eight pieces of eringo-roots, about three 
inches long, and fix them upright to the roll of paste 
on theedge. Make grave. walks of shot comfits round 
the dish, and set small figuresinthem. Roll out some 
paste, and cut it open like Chinese rails. Bake it, and 
fix it on either side of the gravel walks with gum, and 
form an entrance where the Chinese rails are, with 
two pieces of eringo-root for pillars. 


Chinese Temple, or Obelisk. 


-Taxe an ounce of fine sugar, half an ounce of but- 
ter, and four ounces of fine flour. Boil the sugar and 
butter in a little water, and when it is cold, beat up an 
egs, and put it to the water, sugar, and butter. Mix 
it with the flour, and make it into a very stiff paste: 
then roll it as thin as possible, have a set of tins in the 
form of a temple; and put the paste upon them. Cut 
it in what form you please upon the separate parts of 
your tins, keeping them separate till baked; but take 
care to have the paste exactly the size of the tins. 
When you. have cut all these parts, bake them ina 
slow oven, and when cold, take them out of the tins, 
and join the parts with strong isinglass and water with 
acamel’s hair brush. Set them one upon the other, 
as the forms of the tin moulds will direct you. If you 
cut it neatly, and the paste is roiled very thin, it will 
be a beautiful corner for a large table. If you have 
obelisk moulds, you may make them the same way 

_~ for an opposite corner. Be careful to make the pillars 
_ stronger than the top, that they may not be crushed — 
by their weight. 


—— 
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These o:namental decorations in confectionary are — 


calculated to embellish grand entertainments, and it is 


certain they have all a very pleasing effect on the sight; _ 


put their beauties depend entirely on the abilities and 
ingenuity of the artist. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


PICKLING. 


PICKLES are essentially necessary to be kept in 
all houses, but particularly such as contain large fami- 
lies; nor will the prudent and judicious housekeeper 
be without them; and this for two reasons; first, to 
avoid the inconvenience of sending for them when 
wanted ; and secondly, from being assured that they are 
done as they ought to be, that is, that they shall have 
their proper colour without that artifice which is likely 
to be prejudicial to those who use them. It is toc 
common a practice to make use of brass utensils in 


order to give the pickles a fine green; but this perni- 


cious custom is easily avoided by heating the liquor, 
and keeping it in a proper degree of warmth before 
you pour it on the articles to be pickled. It is usual 
to put pickles into earthen jars, but stone jars are by 
far the best, for though they are more expensive in the 
first purchase, they will be found much cheaper in the 
end; the earthen vessels are porous, and will conse- 
quently admit the air, and spoil the pickles, especially 
uf they stand any length of time; but this will not be 
the case with stone jars. Remember, that when you 
take any pickle out of your jars, be sure never to do it 
with your fingers, as that will spoil the pickle; but 
always make use of a spoon, which you should keep 
entirely for that purpose. 

Having mentioned these necessary and general ob- 


servations relative to pickling, we shall now proceed — 


to particulars, beginning with 


Mangoes. | 


“yd 


THe vroper cucumbers to ve used for this purpose 
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ere those of the largest sort, which must be taken from 
the vin 2s before they are too ripe, or yellow at the ends. 
Cut a piece out of the side, and take out the seeds with 
an apple-scraper or a tea-spoon. Then put them into 
very strong salt and water for eight or nine days, or 
till they are yellow. Stir them well two or three times 
every day, and put them into a pan with a large quan- 
titv of vine leaves both over and under them. Beat 
a little roach alum very fine, and put it into the salt and 
water they came out of. Pour it on your cucumbers, 
and set them ona very slow fire for four or five hours 
till they are pretty green. ‘Then take them out, and 
drain them in a hair sieve, and when they are cold, 
put to them a little horse-radish, then mustard-seed, 
two or three heads of garlic, a few pepper-corns, a few 
green cucumbers sliced in small pieces, then horse- 
radish, and thesame as before-mentioned, till you have 
led them. Then take the piece you cut out, and 
sew it on with a large needle and thread, and do all 
the rest in the same. manner. Have ready the follow- 
ing pickle: to every gallon of vinegar put an ounce of 
mace, the same of cloves, two ounces of sliced ginger, 
the same of long pepper, Jamaica pepper, three ounces 
of mustard-seed tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, 
and a stick of hurse-radish cut in slices. Boil them 
five minutes in the vinegar, then pour it upon your 
pickles, tie them down close, and keep them for use. 
Girkins. : 

Pur a quantity of spring water into a large earthen 
pan, and to every gallon put two pounds of salt. Mix 
them well together, and throw in five hundred girkins 

~ When they have been two hours in the salt and wate 
take them out, and put them to drain; and when they 
are thoroughly dry, put them into your jar. ‘Take a gai- 
lon of the best white wine vinegar, and put it ina 
saucepan, with half an ounce of cloves and mace, an 
ounce of allspice, the same quantity of mustard-seed, a 
_ stick of horse-radish cut in slices, six bay-leaves. twe 
or three races of ginger, a nutmeg cut in pieces, and a 
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handful of salt. Boil up all together, and pour it over — 
the girkins. Cover them close down, and let them — 
stand twenty-four hours. Then put them into your — 
saucepan, and let them simmer over the nre till they — 
are green; but be careful not to let them boil, as that 
wil spoil them. ‘Then put them into your jar, and | 
cover them down close till they are cold. ‘Then tie 
them over with a bladder and a piece of leather, and 
put them in a dry cold place. 


Cucumbers. 


For the purpose of pickling, choose the smallest 
cucumbers you can get, and be careful they are as free 
from spots as possible. Put them into strong salt and 
water for nine or ten days, or till they are quite yellow, 
and stir them twice a day, at least, or they will grow 
soft. When they are perfectly yellow, pour the water 
from them, and cover them with plenty of vine leaves. 
Set your water over the firey and when it boils, pour 
it upon thei, and set them upon the hearth to keep 
warm. When the water is nearly cold, make it boiling 

hot again, and pour it upon them. . Proceed in this 
manner till you perceive they are of a fine green, which 
they will be in four or five times. Be careful to keep 

them well covered with vine leaves, with a cloth and 
dish over the top to keep in the steam, which will — 
help to green them the sooner. When they are — 
greened, put them into a hair sieve to drain, and then 
make the following pickle for them: to every two — 
quarts of white wine vinegar, put half an ounce of — 
mace, or ten or twelve cloves, an ounce of ginger cut — 
into slices, the same of black pepper, and a handful of — 
salt. Boil them all together for five minutes, pour it — 
hot upon your pickles, and tie them down with a blad- _ 
der for use. | oa 

| Cucumbers in slices. 


Taxe some large cucumbers before they are too 

ripe, slice them of the thickness of a crown-piece, and 
o “a e 3 “i 4 

put them into a pewter dish. 'To every dozen of ¢3_ 
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— eumhers slice two large onions thin, and sv on till you 
— have filed your dish, or have got the quantity you in- 
tend to pickle; but remember to put a handful of salt 
~ between every row. ‘Then cover them with another 
pewter dish, and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Then put them into a cullender, and when they are 
thoroughiy dry, put them into a jar, cover them ever 
with white wine vinegar, and let them stand four hours. 
Pour the vinegar from them into a saucepan, and boil 
it with a little salt. Put to the cucumbers a little 
mace, a little whole pepper, a large race of ginger 
sliced, and then pour on them the boiling vinegar 
Cover them close, and when they are cold, tie them 
down, and they will be ready for use in a few days. 


To Keep Cucumbers. 


Cuoose those that are small, and not too old; put 
them in jars, and pour over a brine like the French 
beans; (see p. 281;) when vou use them take the rind 
oit, and dress them in the same manner as others. 


Walnuts. 


THERE are various methods of pickling walnuts, 
mm order to have them of different colours, the number 
ut Which are four, namely, black, white, olive colour, 
and green; each of which we shall describe in their 
proper order. 
To pickle walnuts black, you must gather them be- 
-fore the shells get too hard, which may be known by 
running a pin into-them, and always gather them when 
the sun is hot upon them. Put them into strong salt 
and water for nine days, and stir them twice a day, 
__ observing to change the salt and water every three- 
days. ‘Then put them into a hair sieve, and let them 
stand in the air till they turn black. Put them inte 
_ strong stone jars, and pour boiling vinegar over them; 
cover them up, and let them stand till they are cold. 
= ‘Then give the vinegar three more boilings, pour it each 
time 9n the Sea liuts. and let it stand till it is cold be- 


_ tween et ery boiling. Then tie them down with paper 
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and a bladder over them, and let them stand two | 
months. When that time has elapsed, take them out — 
of the vinegar, and make a pickle for them thus: tu 
every two quarts of vinegar put half an ounce of mace, 
and the same of cloves; of black pepper, Jamaica pev- 
per, long pepper, and ginger, an ounce each, and two 
ounces of common salt. Boil it ten minutes, then 
pour it hot on your walnuts, tie them close down, and 
cover them with paper and a bladder. 

To pickle walnuts white, you must proceed thus. 
having procured a sufficient quantity of walnuts, of the 
largest size, and taken the befure-mentioned precaution 
that the shells are not too hard, pare them very thin 
till the white appears, and throw them into spring 
water and a handful of salt as you dosthem. Let 
them lie in the water six hours, and put a thin board 
upon them to keep them under the water. ‘Then set 
a stew-pan with some clean spring water on a char- 
coal fire. "Take your nuts out of the water, put them 
into the stew-pan, and let them simmer four or five 
minutes, but be careful they do not boil. ‘Then have 
ready a pan of spring water with a handful of salt in it, 
and stir it till the salt is melted; then take your nuts 
out of the stew-pan with a wooden ladle, or spoon, 
and put them into the cold water and salt. Let them 
stand a quarter of an hour, with the board lying on 
them to keep them down as before; for if they are not | 
Kept under the liquor they will turn black. ‘Then lay 
them ona cloth, and put them into your jar, with 
some blades of mace and nutmeg sliced thin. Mix — 
your spice between your nuts, and pour distilled vine- 
gar over them. When your jar is properly filled with - 
nuts, pour mutton fat over them, tie them down close 
with a bladder and leather, and set them in a dry 
place. » 

Walnuts to be pickled of an olive colour, must Le 
managed thus: having gathered your wanuts, with 
the same precautions as before directed, put them inte 


strong ale allegar, and tie them down under a bladder 


and paper to keep out the air. Let them stand twelve 
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months, then take :hem out of the al egar, and nake— 


for them a pickle cf strong allegar. To every quart, 
put half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, the same of long 
pepper, a quarter of an ounce of mace, the same of 
cloves, a head of garlic, and a little salt. Boil them 
altogether five or six minutes, and then pour it upon 
your walnuts. Asit gets cold, boil it again three tines, 
and pour it on them. hen tie them down with a 
bladder, and paper over it; and if your allegar is good, 


the wilt keep several years, ‘without either Penne 
; é ros) 


colour or growing soft. You may make very good cat- 
sup of the allegar that comes from the walnuts, by add- 
ing a pound of anchovies, an ounce of cloves, the same 
of long and black pepper, a head of garlic, and half a 
pound “of common salt, to every gallon of allegar. Boil 
it till it is half reduced, and skim it well. Then bot- 
tle it for use, and it will keep a great while. 

To pickle walnuts green, proceed as follows: make — 
use of the large double or French walnuts, gathered 
before the shells are hard. Wrap them singly i in vine 
leaves, put a few vine leaves in the bottom of your jar, 
and nearly fill it with your walnuts. ‘Take care they 
do not touch one another, and put a good many leaves 
overthem Then fill your jar with good allegar, cover 
them close that the air cannot get in, and let them 
stand for three weeks. Then pour the allegar from 
them, put fresh leaves at the bottom of ancther jar, 
take out your walnuts, and wrap them separately in- 
fresh leaves as quick as possibly you can. Put them 
into your jar with a good many leaves over them, and 
hll it with white wine vinegar. Let them stand three 
weeks, pour off your vinegar, and wrap them up 
before, with fresh leaves at the bottom and top of your 


jar. Take fresh white wine vinegar, put salt in it till 


it will bear an egg, and add to it mace, cloves, nutmeg, 
and garlic. Boil it about eight minutes, and then pour 
iton your walnuts. Tie them close with a paper and 
i bladder, and set them by for use. Be careful! to keep 


‘them covered, and when you take any out for use, if — 


the wnole shonid not be wanted, do net put those left 


_ , - a " " 
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again into the jar, for by that means ‘the vhole may 4 
be spoiled. - 


Red Cabbage. : 


SLICE your cabbage crossways, then put t on an 
earthen dish, and sprinkle a handful of salt over it 
Cover it with another dish, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours. ‘Then put it into a cullender to drain, and 
lay it into your jar. ‘Takea sufficient quantity of white 
Wine vinegar to cover it, a few cloves, a little mace, * 
and. allspice. Put them in whole, with a little cochi 
neal bruised fine. ‘Then boil it up, and pour it either 
hot or cold upon your cabbage. If the former, let it 
stand till cold, and then tie it down for use. 


Onions. 


‘Take a sufficient number of the smallest onions 
you can get, and put them into salt and water for nine 
days, observing to change the water every day. ‘Then 
put them into jars, and pour fresh boiling salt and wa- 
ter over them. Let them stand close covered till they | 
are cold, then make some more salt and water, and — 
pour it boiling hot upon them. When it is cold, put 
your onions into a hair sieve to drain, then put them 
into wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with dis- 
tilled vinegar. Put into every bottle a slice or two or 
ginger, a blade of mace, a. tea- spoonful of sweet oil, — 
(which will keep the onions white,) a bay-leaf, and as 
much salt as will lay on a sixpence. Cork them well 
up, so that no air can get to them, and set them in a 

dry place. 
: Samphire. 

Take what quantity of green samphire you think 
proper, put it into a clean pan, throw over it t-vo or — 
three handsful of salt, and cover it with spring water. — 
When it has lain twenty-four hours, put it into a clean — 
saucepan, throw in a handful of salt, and cover it with — 
good vinegar. Cover the pan close, set it over a slow — 
fire, let it stand till it is just green and crisp, and then — 
take it off at that moment; for should it remain till it 4 
is soft, it will be totally spoiled. Put it into your 
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 piekling-pot, and cover it close. When it is quite coid, 
tie it dowa with a bladder and leather, and set it by 


- for use. Samphire may be preserved all the year by 


_ keeping it in very strong brine of salt and water, and 
just before you want to use it, put it for a “ew minutes 
into some of the best vinegar. 


Kidney Beans. 


_ "TAKE some young small beans, and put them into 
_ strong salt and water for three days, stirring them two 
or three times each day. ‘Then put them into a pan 
with vine leaves both under and over them, and pour 
on them the same water they came out of. Cover 
them close, and set them over a very slow fire till they 
are of a fine green. ‘Then put them into a hair sieve 
to drain, and make a pickle for them of white wine 
vinegar, or fine ale allegar. Boil it five or six minutes 
with a little mace, Jamaica pepper, and a race or two 
of ginger sliced. ‘Then pour it hot upon the beans 
-and tie them down with a bladder and paper. 


Lo preserve French Beans. 


TAKE any quantity of French beans you think fit, 
choosing those that are tender and least stringy; hav- 
ing cut off the ends, boil them a quarter of an hour, 
and shift them into cold water; then dry them, and put 
them into the jars in which you mean to keep them. 
Pour over your brine till it rises to the rim of the jar, 
then put over some butter that has been heated and is 
half cold, which will congeal upon the French beans, 
and keep them from the air. If you do not like to put 
butter you must put mutton suet in the same way. 
To make the brine, you must take two thirds water 

and one of vinegar; add several pounds according to 
the quantity of brine you would make, a pound to three 
pints. Set it over the fire till the salt is melted; let 
_ it settle, and before you use it pour it off clear. 


Me Barberries. 
Take a quantity of barberries not over ripe, pick 
_ off the leaves and dead stalks, and put them into jars, 
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with a .arge quantity of strong. salt and w ater, and tie 
tuem down with a bladder. When you see a scum ~ 
rise on the barberries, put them into fresh salt and wa- 
ter; but they need no vinegar, their own natural sharp- 
ness being fully sufficient to preserve them. Cover 
‘hem close, and set them by for use. 


os Beet Roots. 

Bort the roots till they are tender, and take off the 
skins, cut them in slices, gimp them in the shape of 
wheels, or what other form you please, and put them 
into ajar. ‘Take as much vinegar as you think will 
cover them, and boil it with a little mace, a race of 
ginger sliced, and a few small pieces of horse-radish. 
Pour it hot upon the roots, and tie them down close. 


Radish Pods. 

GATHER your radish pods when they are quite 
young, and put them into salt and water all might; the — 
next day boil the salt and water they were laid i in, pour 
it upon the pods, and cover your jar close to keep in 
the steam. When it is nearly cold, make it boiling hot, 
and pour if on again, and continue doing so till the 
pods are quite green. ‘Then put them into a sieve to 
drain, and make a pickle for them of white wine vine- 
ear, with a little mace, ginger, long pepper, and horse- 
radish. Pour it boiling hot upon your pods, and when 
it is almost cold, make your vinegar twice as hot as 
before, and pour it upon them. Tie them down with 
a bladder, and set them in a dry place. 


Cauliflowers. 

Take the whitest and closest cauliflowers you can 
get, break the flowers into bunches, and spread them 
on an earthen dish. Lay salt all over them, and let | 
them stand for three days to draw out all the water. — 
Then put them into jars, and pour boiling salt and $ 
water upon them. Let them stand all night, then 
drain them ina hair sieve, and put them into class j jars. 3 
— Fill up your jars with distilled vinegar, and tie them — ms 
close down - 
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Ra | Artichoke Bottoms. 


Boi. your artichokes till you can pull off all the | 
leaves, and thoroughly clear the bottoms. Put them 


into salt and water for an hour, then take them out, 


and Jay them on a cloth to drain. When they are dry, 
put them into large wide-mouthed glasses, with a lit- 
tle mace and arco nutmeg between, ane fill them with 
distilled vinegar. Cover ee with mutton fat melted, 
and tie Hien. down with leather and a bladder. 


To preserve Artichokes. 
Tney may be quartered, the chokes taken out, and 
done exactly the same as the French beans. 


Nasturtiums. 


THE most proper time for gathering the berries is 
soon after the blossoms are gone off. Put them into 
cold salt and water, and change the water for three 
days successively. Make your pickle of white wine 
vinegar, mace, nutmeg sliced, shalots, pepper-corns, 

salt, ‘and horse-radish. Make your pickle pretty strong 
but do not boil it. When you have dramed your ber- 
ries, put them into a jar, pour the pickle to them, and 
tie them down close. 


Mushrooms. 


Take the smallest mushrooms you can get, put 
them into spring water, and rub them with a piece of 
new flannel dipped in salt. Throw them into cold wa- 
ter as you do them, which will make them keep their 
colour; then put. them into a saucepan, and throw a 
handful of salt over them. Cover them close, and set 
them over the fire four or five minutes, or till you find 


they are thoroughly hot, and the liquor is drawn out 
from them. Then lay themn between two clean cioths 


til they are cold, put them into glass bottles, and fill 
them up with distilled vinegar. Put a blade or twa of 


mace and a tea-spoonful of s:veet oil into every ot- 
t'e. Cork them up close, and set them inacool pl we. — 


Tf you have not any distilled vinegar, you may «ae 
(ea ES GSO aE I a ° J 
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white wine vinegar, or ale ane will do; bu.‘ must . 


be boiled with a little mace, salty and a (ay slices of 
ginger; and it must stand till it is cold hefore you pow 
jt on your mushir oOIns. . 


Mushroom Catsup. 


Take a quantity of the full grown flaps of mush- 
rooms, crush them well with your hands, and then 

‘strew a quantity of salt all over them. Let them stand 
all night, and the next day put them into stew-pans. 
Set them in a quick oven for twelve hours, and then 
strain them through a hair sieve. ‘To every gallon of 
liquor put of cloves, Jamaica and black pepper, and gin 
ger, one ounce each, and half a pound of common salt. 
Set itona slow fire, and let it boil till half the liquor is 
wasted away. Then put it intoa clean pot, and when 
it is quite cold, bottle it for use. 


Mushroom Powder. 


Gert the largest and the thickest buttons you can 
- peel them, and cut off the root end, but do not wash 
them: S pread them separately on pewter dishes, and 
set them in a slow oven to dry. Let the liquor dry 
up into the mushrooms, as that will make the powder 
much stronger, and Jet them continue in the oven till 
you find they will powder. ‘Then beat them in a mar- 
ble mortar, and sift them through a fine sieve, with a 
little chyan pepper and pounded mace. Bottle it quite 


'~ clear, and keep it in a dry place. 


Walnut Catsup. 


Put what quantity of walnuts you think proper into 
jars, cover them with strong cold ale allegar, and tie 
them close fortwelve months. Then take out the wal- 
nuts from the allegar, and to every gallon of the liquor 
put two heads of g garlic, half a pound of anchovies. a 


quart of red wine, and of mace, cloves, long, black, and — 


Jamaica pepper, and ginger, an ounce “each. Bow 
them all together till the liquor is reduced to half the 
yuantity, and the next day bottle it for use. 


~ 
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pee Method of making Walnut boca 

Take green walnuts before the shell is formed, and 
p ind them in a crab-mill, or pound them in a marble 
rnortar. Squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, 
and put to every gallon of juice a pound of anchovies, 
the saine quantity of bay-salt, four ounces of Jamaica 
pepper, two of long and two of black pepper; of mace, - 
cloves, and ginger, each anounce, and a stick of horse- 
radish. Boil all together till reduced to half the quan- 
tity, and then put it into a pot. When it is cold, bot- 
le it close, and in three months it will be fit for use. 


Indian Pickle, or Picalillo. 


Take a cauliflower, a white cabbage, a few small 
cucunibers, radish-pods, kidney-beans, and a little beet- 
root, or any other thing commonly pickled. Put them 
into a hair sieve; and throw a large handful of salt 
over them. Set them in the sun or before the fire, 
for three days to dry. When all the water is run out 
of them, put them into a large earthen pot in layers, 
and between every laver put a handful of brown mus- 
tard-seed. ‘Then take as much ale allegar as you think 
will cover it, and to every four quarts of allegar put an 
ounce of turmeric. Boil them together, and | put it hot 

-upon your pickle. Let it stand twelve days Ae the 
hearth, or till the pickles are of a bright yellow colour, 
and most of the allegar sucked up. Then take two 
quarts of strong ale allegar, an ounce of mace, the same 
of white pepper, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, and 
the same of long pepper and nutmeg. Beat them all 
together, and boil them ten mimutes in the allegar. 
Then pour it upon your pickles, with four ounces of 
peeled garlic. ‘Tie it close down, and set it by for use. - 


i 


Asparagus. 


; Ger the largest asparagus you can, cut off the white 
ends, and wash the green ends in spring water. Then 
put them into a pan of clean water, and let them lie in| 
it two orthree hours. Put as much spring water into 
~ astew pan as will nearly fill it, and throw in 4 lar ge 
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handful of salt. Set it on the fir e, and when it boils : 
put in your grass, not tied up, but loose, and not tea 


many at a time, lest you break the heads. Just scald — 


them, and no more; then take them out with a broad 
skimmer, and lay them ona cloth tocool. Make your 


pickle with a gallon or more (according to the quantity 


~ of your asparagus) of white wine vinegar, and an ounce 
of bay salt. Boil it, and put your asparagus into your 
jar. To a gallon of pickle put two nutmegs, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of mace, and the same quantity of 
whole white pepper. Pour the»pickle hot over the 
asparagus, and cover them with a linen cloth three: or 


four times double; and when they have stood a week, 


boil the pickle again. Let them stand a week longer, 
then boil the pickle again, and put it on hot as before. 
When they are bold. cover them close, tie them tight 
down, and keep them in a dry place. 


Parsley pickled Green. 


M axe a strong salt and water that will bear an egg, 
and throw into it a large quantity of curled parsley. 
Let it stand a week, fen take it out to drain, make 
a fresh salt and water as before, and let it stand an- 
other week. ‘Then drain it well, put it into spring 
water, and change it three days successively. ‘Then 
- scald it in hard water till it becomes green, take it out, 
and drain it quite dry. Boil a quart of distilled vine- 
var a few minutes, with two or three blades of mace, 
a nutmeg sliced, and a shalot or two. When it is 
quite cold, pour it on your parsley, with two or three 
slices of horse-radish, and keep it for use. 


Peaches. 

GATHER your peaches when wey are at the ful‘ 
growth, and just before the time of their turning ripe; 
and be sure they are not bruised. ‘Take as much _ 
spring water as you think will cover them, and make — 


it salt enough to bear an egg, for which purpese you : 
must use an equal quantity of bay ar d commun sale ue 


‘Then lay in your peaches, and put a thin board over _ 
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theta to keep them under the water. When they 


: have been three days in this state, take them out, wipe 
them very carefully with a fine soft cloth, and lay 
them in your jar. Then take as much white wine 


vinegar as will fill your jar, and to every gallon put one 
pint of the best well made mustard, two or three heads 


of garlic, a good deal of ginger sliced, and half anounce 


of cloves, mace, and nutmegs. Mix your pickle well 
together, and pour it over your peaches. Tie them up 


close, and in two months they wi. be fit for use. 


\ 


Nectarines and apricots must be pickled in the same 
manner. al 
; Golden Pippins. 
Take anumber of the finest pippins you can pro- 
cure, free from spots and bruises, put them into a pre- 


- serving-pan with cold spring water, and set them on 


a charcoal fire. Keep stirring them with a wooden 
spvon till they will peel, but do not let them boil. 
When you have peeled them, put them into the water 
again, with a quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, 
and a quarter of an ounce of alum. Cover them close 


with a pewter dish, and set them ona charcoal fire 


again, but do not let them boil. Keep turning them 
now and then till they look green, then take them out, 
and lay them on a cloth to cool. When they are quite 
cold, put to them the following pickle: to every gal- 


lon of vinegar put two ounces of mustard-seed, two or 


three heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger sliced, 
half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nutmeg. Mix your 
pickle well together, pour it over your pippins, and 
cover them close. 

Grapes. 


Ler your grapes be of their full growth, but not ripe. 
Cut them into small bunches fit for garnishing, and 
put them into a stone jar, with vine-leaves between 
every layer of grapes. Then take spring water, as 
much as will cover them, and put into it a pound of 
bay salt, and as much white salt as will make it bear 


aaegg. Dry your bay salt, and pound it before yon 


oe) 
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put it in, and that wili make it melt the sooner. Pu — 
it into a pot, and boil and skim it well; but take off | 
only the black scum. When it has boiled a quarter 
of an hour, let it stand to cool and settle; and when 


lay vine-leaves on the top, tie them down close with 
a linen cloth, and cover them with a dish. Let them 
stand twenty-four hours, then take them out, lay them 
on a cloth, cover them over with another, and let them 
dry between the cloths. Then take two quarts of 
vinegar, a quart of spring water, and a pound of coarse 
sugar. Let it boil a little, skim it very clean as it boils, 
and let it stand till itis quite cold. Dry your jar with 
-a cloth, put fresh vine-leaves at the bottom and he- 
tween every bunch of grapes, and on the top. ‘Then 


4 
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it is almost cold pour the clear liquor on the grapes, | % 
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poir the clear of the pickle on.the grapes, fill your jar : | 


that the pickle may be above the grapes, and having 
tied a thin piece of board in a flannel, lay it on the top 
of the jar, to keep the grapes under the liquor. ‘Tie 
them down with a bladder and leather, and when you — 
want them for use, take them out with a wooden spoon 
Be careful you tie them up again quite close, for, 


should the air get in, they will be inevitably spoiled. 


Red Currants. 
TAKE a quantity of white wine vinegar, and to 
every quart put in half a pound of Lisbon sugar. 
Then pick the worst of your currants and put them 
into this liquor; but put the best of your currants into 


glasses. Then boil your pickle with the worst of your 


currants, and skim it very clean. Boil it till it looks. 


AN Soha 


of a fine colour, and let it stand till it is cold. Then ~ é 


strain it through a cloth, wringing it to get all the co- 
lour yor can from the currants. Let it stand to cool 
and settle, then pour it clear into the glasses in a little 
of the jWekle, and when it is cold, cover it close with 
a bladder and leather. To every half pourd of sugar — 


Caveach, or mckled Mackarel. ee 
Take half a dozen of large mackarel, and ent them 
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put a quarter of a pound of white salt. a 


> 
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mio round pieces Then take an ounce of beaten ,ep- 
per, three large nutmegs, a little mace, and a handful 
of salt. Mix your salt and beaten spice together, then 
‘make two or three holes in each piece, and with your 
finger thrust the seasoning into the holes. Rub the 
pieces all over with the seasoning, fry them brown in 
sil, and let them stand till they are cold. ‘Then put 
them into vinegar, and cover them with oil. If well 
covered, they will keep a considerable time, and are 
‘most delicious, eating. 
Smelts. 


Ar that time of the year when smelts are seasona- 
bly abundant, take ‘a quarter of a peck of them, and 
Wash, clean, and gut them. Take half an ounce of 
pepper, the same quantity of nutmegs, a quarter of 
an ounce of mace, half an ounce of saltpetre, and 
a quarter of a pound of common salt. Beat all very 
fine, and lay your smelts in rows ina jar. Between 
every layer of smelts strew the seasoning, with four 
or five-bay leaves. Then boil some red wine, and pour 
overethem a sufficient quantity to cover them. Cover 
them with a plate, and when cold stop them down 
close, and put them by for use. A few make a very 
pretty supper. 

: Oysters. 

Take two hundred of the newest and best oysters 
‘you can get, and be careful to save the liquor in a pan 
as you open them. Cut off the black verge, saving the 
rest, and put them into their own liquor. ‘Then put all 
the liquor and ovsters into a kettle, boil them half an 
hour on a gentle fire, and do them very slowly, skim- 
ming them as the scum rises. ‘hen take them off the 
fire, take out the oysters, and strain the liquor through 
-aane cloth. Then put in the oysters again, take out 

a pint of the liquor when hot, and put thereto three 
quarters of an ounce of mace, and half an onnce of 
‘clo.es. Just give it one boil, theo put. it to the oys- 
ters, and stir up the spices well among them ‘Then 
put in about a spoonful of salt, three quarters of a pint 


a 
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of the best white wine vinegar, ana a quarter of an 
ounce of whole pepper: Jet them stand till they are ~ 
cold, and put the oysters, as many as you well can, in- 
to the barrel. Put in as much liquor as the barrel 
will hold, letting them settle awhile, and they will 
soon be fit to eat. Or you may put them in stone jars, 
cover them close with a bladder and leather, and be 
sure they are quite cold before you cover them up. 

In like manner you may do cockles and muscles, 
with this difference only, that there is not any thing to 
be picked off the cockles, and as they are small, the ~ 
before-mentioned ingredients will be sufficient for two 
quarts of muscles; but take great care to pick out the 
crabs under the tongues, and the little pus which grows 
at the roots. Both cockles and muscles must be wash- | 
ed in several waters to cleanse them from grit. Put 
them into a stew-pan by themselves, cover them close, 
and when they open, pick them out of the shell, from — 
the liquor, and proceed as directed for oysters. 


3 Artificial Anchovies. 

_ nese must be made in the following mannes — 
_ to apeck of sprats put two pounds of common salt, a 

» suarter of a pound of bay salt, four of saltpetre, two. 
vinces of prunella salt, and asmall quantity of cochineal 

-. Pound allina mortar, put them into a stone-pan, arow — 

of sprats, then a layer of your compound, and so on ~ 

alternately to the top. Press them hard down, cover — 

them elose, let them stand six months, and they will — 

be fit for use. Remember that your sprats are as fresh 

as you can possibly get them, and that you neither 

wash or wipe them, but do them as they come out of — 

the water. . 
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ee Ox Palates. _ e 

_ Wasnu the palates well with salt and water, and 

put them into a pipkin with some clean salt and water 

When they are ready to boil, skim them well, and put _ 

_ to them as much pepper, cloves, and mace, as will give — 

them a quick taste. When they are boiled tender 
eos rt ain al 
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Ws will requi our or five hours, peel them, 
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cut them into small pieces, and let them cool. "Then 


make the pickle of an equal quantity of white wine 


and vinegar. Boil the pickle, and put in the spices 


that were boiled in the palates. When both the pickle 
and palates are cold, lay your palates in a jar, and put 
to them a few bay-leaves, and a little fresh spice. 
Pour the pickle over them, cover them close, and keep 
them for use. ; 


CHAPTER XXII. 


COLLARING. 


ONE very material thing to be generally and indis- — 
pensably observed in the business of collaring any kind — 
of meat is, that you roll it up well, and bind it as tight 
as possible, otherwise when it is cut it will break in 
pieces, and its beauty be entirely lost. Be careful that 
you boil it enough, but not too much, and let it be quite 
cold before you put it into the pickle. After it has 
lain all night in the pickle, take off the binding, put it 
into a dish, and when it is cut, the skin will look clear, 
and the meat have its proper solidity. 


Venison. 

Bone a side of venison, take away all the sinews, 
and cut it into square collars of what size you please. 
It will make two or three collars. Lard it with fat 
clear bacon, and cut your lard as big as the top of your 
finger, and three or four inches long. Season your 
venison with pepper, salt, cloves, and nutmeg. loll 
up your collars, and tie them close with coarse tape; 
then put them into deep pots with seasonings at the 
bottoms, some fresh butter, and three or four bay- 
leaves. Put the rest of the seasoning and butter on 
the top, and over that some beef-suet, finely shred and 


beaten. Then cover up your pots with coarse paste, — 


and bake them four or five hours. After that take 


them out of the oven, and let them stand a little, take 


out your venison, and let it drain wel) from the gravy: 
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add more butter to the fat, and set it over a gentle fire — 
to clarify. ‘Then take it off, let it stand a little, and 
skim it well. Make your pots clean, or have pots ready 
fit for each collar. _ Put a little seasoning and some of 
your clarified butter at the bottom;,then put in your — 
venison, and fillup your pot with clarified butter, and — 
be sure that your butter be an inch above the meat. 
“When it is thoroughly cold, tie it down with double 
paper, and lay a tile on the top. They will keep six 
or eight months; and you may, when you use a pot, 
put it for a minute into boiling water, and it will come 
out whole. Let it stand tiil it is cold, stick it round 
with bay-leaves, and a sprig at the top, and serve it — 
ap. 

‘ Breast of Veal. | 
_ Bowne your veal, and beat it a little. Rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg, and strew on it a little beaten 
mace, nutmeg, pepper and salt: a large handful of — 
_ parsley chopped small, with a few sprigs of sweet mar- 
jorum, a little lemon-peel shred fine, an anchovy chop- 
ped small,-and mixed with a few crumbs of bread. 
Roll it up very tight, bind it hard with a fillet, and — 
wrap it inaclean cloth. Boil it two hours and a half 
in soft water, and when it is enough, hang it up by one 
end, and make a pickle for it, consisting of a pint of 
salt and water, with half a pint of vinegar. Before you 
send it to table, cut off a slice at each of the ends. 
Garnish with pickles and parsley. 


Breast of Mutton. - 

Pare off the skin of a breast of mutton, and witha — 
sharp knife nicely take out all the bones, but be care- 
fil you do not cut through the meat. Pick all the fat — 
and meat off the bones, then grate some nutmeg all — 
over the inside of the mutton, a very little beaten inace, = 
a little pepper and salt, a few sweet herbs shred small, 
a few crumbs of bread, and the bits of fat picked off — 
the bones. Roll it up tight, stick a skewer in to hold 
it together, but do it in such a marner that the collar 
may stand upright in the dish. Tie a packthread 
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across it to hald it together, spit it, then oll the cam 
of a breast of veal all round it, and roast i... When it 
has been about an hour at the fire, take off the caul, 
- dredge it with flour, baste it well with fresh butter, and 
let it be of a fine brown. It will require on the whole, 
an hour anda quarter roasting. For sauce take some 
eravv beef, cut and hack it well, then flour it, and fry 
it a little brown. Pour into your stew-pan some boi!- 
ing water, stir it well together, and then fill your pan 
half full of water. Putin an onion, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a little crust of bread toasted, two or three 
blades of mace, four cloves, some whole pepper, and 
the bones of the mutton. Cover it close, and let it 
stew till it is quite rich and thick. Then strain it, 
boil if up with some truffles and morels, a few mush- 
rooms, a spoonful of catsup, and (if you have them) 
twe or three bottoms of artichokes. Put just enough 
salt to season the gravy, take the packthread off the 
mutton, and set it upright in the dish. Cut the sweet- 
bread into four pieces, and boil it of a fine brown, and. 
have ready a few forcemeat balls fried. Lay these 
round your dish, and pour in the sauce. Garnish with 
sbced lemon. : 
Beef. | 
Take a piece of thin flank of beef, and bone it; cut 
off the skin, and salt it with two ounces of saltpetre, 
two cunces of sal prunella, the same quantity of bay- 
salt, half a pound of coarse sugar, and two pounds of 
common salt. Beat the hard salts very fine, and mix 
all together. ‘Turn it every day, and rub it well with 
the brine for eight days; then take it out, wash it, 
and wipe it dry. ‘Take a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, twelve corns of allspice, 
and a nutmeg beat very fine, with a spoonful of beaten 
pepper, a large quantity of chopped parsley, and some | 
_ sweet herbs shred fine. Sprinkle this mixture on the 
beef, and roll it up very tight; put a coarse cloth round 
1, and tie it very tight with beggar’s tape. Boil it in 
a copper of water, and if it is a large collar, it will 
_ take six hours boiling, but @ small one will be done in 
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five. When it is done, tak- it out, and put it into a_ 
press; but if you have not that convenience, put it be- 
tween two boards, with a weight onthe uppermost, — 
and let it remain in that state till it is thoroughly cold. — 
Thon take it out of the cloth, cut it into thin slices, lay 
then ona dish, and serve them to table. Garnish 
your dish with raw parslev. | 


Calj’s Head. 

Take acalf’s head with the skin on, scald off the 
hair, take out all the bones carefully from the neck, and 
lay it some time in warm milk to make it look white. 
Boil the tongue, peel it, cut that and the palate into 
thin slices, and put them and the eyes into the middle 
of the head. Take some pepper, salt, cloves, and 
mace, and beat them fine; and add to them some gratcd 
nutmeg, scalded parsley, thyme, savory, and sweet — 
marjorum, cut very small Beat up the yolks of three 
or four eggs, spread them over the head, and then 
strew on the seasoning. Roll it up very tight, tie it 
round with tape, and boil it gently for three hours in 
as much water as will cover it. When you take it out, 
season the pickle with salt, pepper, and spice, and add 
to it a pint of white wine vinegar. When it is cold 
put in the collar, and cut it in handsome slices when 
you send it to table. 

Pig. e 

Bone your pig, and then rub it all over with pep: 
per and salt beaten fine, a few sage leaves, and sweet 
herbs chopped small. Roll it up tight, and bind it 
with a fillet. Fill your boiler with soft water, put ina 
bunch of sweet herbs, a few pepper-corns, a blade or 
(wo of mace, eight or ten cloves, a handful of salt, and 
a pintof vinegar. When it boils, put in your pig, and — 
let it boil till it istender. Then take it up, and when — 
it is almost cold, bind it over again, put it into an 
earthen pot, and pour the liquor your pig was boiled 
inupon it. Becareful to cover it close down after you 4 
cut any for use | Be 
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WueEn you have thoroughly cleansed your eel, zt 
off the head, tail, and fins, and take out the bones. 
_ Lay it flat on the back, and then grate over it a smal! 
~ nutmeg, with two or three blades of mace beat Ane, 
and a little pepper and salt, and strew on these a hand 
ful of parsley shred fine, with a few sage leaves chop- 
ped small. Roll it up tight in a cloth, and bind it tight 
If it is of a middle size, boil it in salt and water three 
quarters of an hour, and hang it up all night to drain. 
Add to the pickle a pint of vinegar, a few pepper-corns, _ 
and a sprig of sweet marjorum; boil it ten minutes, 
and let it stand till the next day. ‘Then take off the 
cloth, and put your eels into the pickles. When you 
send them to table, lay them either whole in the plate, 
or cut them in slices. Garnish with green parsley. 
Lampreys may be done in the same manner. 


Mackarel. 

Gor your mackarel, and slit them down the belly ; 
cut off their heads, take out the bones, and be carefiil 
not to cut them in holes. Then lay them flat upon 

their backs, season them with mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt, and a handful of parsley shred fine; strew it 
over them, roll them tight, and tie them well separate- 
ly in cloths. Boil them gently twenty minutes in 
vinegar, salt, and water, then take them out, put them 

-into a pot, and pour the liquor on them, or the cloth 
will stick to the fish. Take the cloth off the fish the 
next day, put a little more vinegar to the pickle, and 
keep them for use. When yousend them to table gar- 
‘nish with fennel and parsley, and put some of the liquor 
under them. | 

; Salmon. 

Take a side of salon, cut off the tail, then wash 
the fleshy part well, and dry it with a cloth. Rub it 
over with the yolks of eggs, and make some forzemeat 

with what you cut off at the tailend. Take off the skin, 
and put to it some parboiled oysters, a tail or two of 
_ lobsters, the yolks of three or four eggs boiled hara, six 
eT 2 Fak ee 
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anchovies, a handful of sweet herbs chopped small, 3 


‘ittle salt, cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and grated — 


~ 


bread. Work all these well together, with yolks of 


egos, lay it over the fleshy part, and strew on it a little — 


pepper and salt. Then roll it up into a collar, and 
bind it with broad tape. Boil it in water, salt, and 
vinegar, but let the liquor boil before you put it in, 
and throw ina bunch of sweet herbs, with some sliced 
gingerand nutmeg. Let it boil gently near two hours, 
and then take it up. Put it into a pan, and when 
the pickle is cold, put it to your salmon, and let it lay 
in it till wanted. If you cover it with clarified butter, 
it will keep a considerable time. 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


POT TAIN &, 


IN this mode of cookery, be sure to make it a rule, 
that whatever you do it is well covered with clarified 
butter before you send it to the oven, tie it close with 
strong paper, and let it be well baked. When it eomes 
from the oven, pick out every bit cf skin you ean, and 
drain away the gravy, otherwise the article potted 
will be apt to turn sour. Beat your seasoning very 
fine, and strew it on gradually. Before you put it 
into your pot, press it well, and before you put on your 
ciarified butter, let it be perfectly cold. 





SECT. I. 
MEAT and POULTRY. © a 


Venison. 


Itvs yvur venison all over with red wine; season 


it with beaten mace, pepper and salt; put it into an 


earthen dish, and pour over it half a pint of red wine, 


and a pound of butter, and then send it to the oven. 


[fit be a shoulder, put a coarse paste over it, and Jet 
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it lay in the oven all night. When it comes out, pick 
the meat clean from the bones, and beat it in a marble. 

mortar, with the fat from your gravy. If you find it 

not sufficiently seasoned, add more, with clarified but: 

ter, and keep beating it till it becomes like a fine paste. 

Then press it hard down into your pots, pour clarified 
butter over it, and keep it in a dry place. 


Bp Hares. 

- Case your hare, wash it thoroughly clean, then cut 
it up as you would do for eating; put it into a pot, and 
season it with pepper, salt, and mace. Put on ita 

pound of butter, tie it down close, and bake it ina 
bread oven. When it comes out, pick the meat clean 
from the bones, and pound it very fine in a mortar, 
with the fat from your gravy. Then put it close down 
in your pots, and pour over it clarified butter. 


Marble Veal. 

Bott, skin, and cut a dried tongue as thin as posst- 
ble, and beat it well with near a pound of butter, and 
a little beaten mace, till it is like a paste. Have rea- 

dy some veal stewed, and beat in the same manner. 
Then put some veal into potting-pots, thin some tongue 
in lumps over the veal. Do not lay on your tongue 
in any form, but let it be in lumps, and it will then cut 
like marble. [Fill your pot close up with veal, press 
it very hard down, and pour clarified butter over it 
Remember to keep it in a dry place, and when you 
send it to table, cut it into slices. Garnish it with 
parsley. 
Tong wes | 
Take a fine neat’s tongue, and rub it well over 
_ with an ounce of saltpetre and four ounces of brown su- 
gar, and let it lie two days. Then boil it till it is quite 
tender, and take off the skin and side bits. Cut the 
tongue in very thin slices, and beat it in a marble mor- 
~ tar with a pound of clarified butter, and season it to 
your taste with pepper, salt, and mace. Beat all as” 
_ fine as possible, then press it close down in small pot- 
__ ting-pots, and pour over them clarified butter. 


a 
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| | Geese and Fovdls.. tae eee 

Boi a dried tongue till it is tender; then take a 
goose and a large fowl, and bone them. Takea quar _ 
ter of an cunce of mace, the same quantity of olives, a. 
large nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of black pepper, 
and beat all well together, add to these a spoonful of — 
salt, and rub the tongue and inside of the fowl well 
with them. Put the tongue into the fowl, then season 
the goose, and fill it with the fowl and-tongue, and the 
goose will look as 1. it was whole. Lay it in a pan 
that will just hold it, melt fresh butter enough to cover 
it, send it to the oven, and bake it an hour and a half. 
Then take out the meat, drain the butter carefully 
from it. and lay it on a coarse cloth till it is cold. 
Then take off the hard fat from the gravy, and lay it 
before the fire to melt. Put your meat again into the 
pot, and pour your butter over it. If there is not 
enough, clarify more, and Iet the butter be an inch 
above the meat. It will keep a great while, cut fine, 
and look beautiful, and when you cut it-let it be cross- 
ways. It makes a very pretty corner-dish for dinner, 
or side-dish for supper. 

Beef. 

— Take half'a pound of brown sugar, and an ounce 
of saltpetre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. 
Let it lie twenty-four hours; then wash it clean, and 
dry it well with a cloth. Season it to your taste with 
pepper, salt, and mace, and cut it into five or six pieces. — 
Put it into an earthen pot, with a pound of butter 
in lumps upon it, set it in a hot oven, and let it stand 
hree hours, then take it out, cut off the hard outsides, 
and beat it in a mortar. Add to ita little more pep- 
per, salt, and mace. “Mhen oila pornd of butter in the 
gravy ard fat that came from your beef, and put in as 
you find necessary; but beat the meat very fine. — 
Then put it into your pot, press it close down, pour 
clarified butter over it, and keep it in a dry place. 

Another method of potting beef, and which will — 
eveatly imitate venison, is this: Take a buttock cf 
beef and cut the lean of it into pieces of about 2 4 
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pound weight each. To eight pounds of beef take 
our o1inces of saltpc‘re, the same quantity of bay-salt, 
half a pound of white salt, and an ounce of sal pru- 

nella. Beat all the salt very fine, mix them well to-— 

gether, and rub them into the beef. Then let it lic 
four days, turning it twice a day. After that put it 
int) a pan, and cover it with pump water, and a little 
of its own brine. Send it to the oven, and bake it til! 
it is tender; then drain it from the gravy, and take out 
all the skin and sinews. Pound the meat well in a 
mortar, lay it in a broad dish, and mix on it an ounce 
of cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pep- 
per, and a nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix the whole 
well with the meat, and add a little clarified fresh butter | 
to moisten it. Then press it down into pots very hard, 
set them at the mouth of the oven just to settle, and 
then cover them two inches thick with clarified butter. 
When quite cold, cover the pots over with white pa- 
per tied close, and set them in adry place. It will 
keep good a considerable time. : 


Pigeons. 


Pick and draw your pigeons, cut off the pinions, 
wash them clean, and put them in a sieve to drain. 
’ Then dry them with a cloth, and season them with 
pepper and salt. Roll a lump of butter in chopped 
parsley, and put it into the pigeons. Sew up the vents, 
then put them into a pot with butter over them, tie 
them down, and set them in a moderately heated oven. 
When they come out, put them into your pots, and 
pour clarified butter over thein. 


Woodcocks. 


Take six wocdcocks, pluck them, and draw out 
the train. Skewer their bills through their thiglis, 
put their legs through each other, and their feet upon 
their breasts. Season them with three or four blades 

of mace, and a little pepper and salt. Then put them 
into a deep pot, with a pound of butter over them, 
_and tie a strong paper over them. Bake them in » 


~~ 
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moderate oven, ara when they are enough, lay ional 





ona dish to drain the gravy from them, then put a 


into potting-pots; take all the clear butter from your 
gravy, and put it upon them. Fill up your pots with 
clarified butter. Keep them ina dry place for use 


Snipes must be done in the same manner. 





SECT. Il. 
FISH. 


_ ‘'Taxe a Jarge eel, and when you have skinned, 
washed clean, and thoroughly dried it with a cloth, 
cut it into pieces about four inches long. Season them 
with a little beaten mace and nutmeg, pepper, salt, 
and a little sal prunella beat fine. Lay them in a pan, 
and pour as much clarified butter over them as will 
cover them. Bake them half an: hour infa quick oven; 
but the size of your eels mustabe the» general rule to 
determine what time they wi Ir take baking. Take 
them out with a fork, and lay: them. ona coarse cloth: 
to drain. When they are quite cokd, season them again 
_with the like seasoning, and lay- -them close in the pot. 
Then take off the butter they were baked in clear from 





the gravy of the fish, and set it in a dish before the fire. _ 


When it is melted, pour the butter over them, and 
put them by for use. You may bone your eels, if you 
_ choose; butin that case you must put mnosal prunella. 

Salmon | | 
_'Taxe a large piece of fresh salmon, scale it, and 
wipe it clean. “Then season it with Jamaica pepper,. 
black pepper, mace, and cloves, beat fine, and mixed 
with salt, and a little sal prunella : then pour clarified 
butter over it, and bake it well. When it is done, take 
it out carefully, and lay it ona cloth to dram. As 
~ soon asit is quite cold, season it again, lay it close in 
your pot, and cover it with clarified butter. Or you 


may pot it in this manner . 
Scale and clean a whole salmon, slit it down the 


na 


back, dry it well, and cut it as near the shape uf yout 
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_ potas you can. Then take two nutmegs, an ounce 
of mace and cloves beaten, half an ounce of white 
pepper, and an ounce of salt. ‘Then take out all the 
bones, cut off the tail and the head below the fins. 
Season the scaly side first, and lay that at the bottom 
of the pot; then rub the seasoning on the other side, | 
cover it with a dish, and Jet it stand all night. It must 
be put double, and the scaly sides top and bottom. 


Put some butter at the bottom and top, and cover the _ 


pot with some stiff coarse paste. If it is a large fish, 
it will require three hours baking; but if a small one, 
twwo hours will be sufficient. When it comes out of 
the oven, let it stand half an hour, then uncover it, 
raise it up at one end that the gravy may run out, 
. and put a trencher and weight on it effectually to an-. 
swer this purpose. When the butter is cold take it 
out clear from the gravy, add more butter to it, and 
out it in a pan before the fire. When it is melted 
sour it over the salmon, and as soon as it is cold, pa- 
per it up, put it in a dry place, and it will keep a con- 
siderable time. Carp, tench, trout, and several other 
sorts of fish, may be potted in the same manner, _ 


Lobster. 


Boit a live lobster in salt and water, and stick a 
skewer in the vent to prevent the water getting ‘in. 
As soon as it is cold, take out all the flesh, beat it fine 
in a mortar, and season it with beaten mace, grated 
nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Mix all together, melt a 

iece of butter the size of a walnut, and mix it with 

he lobster as you beat it. When it is beat to a paste, 
put it into your pot, and press it down as close and 
hard as you can. ‘Then set some butter in a deep broad 
__ pan before the fire, and when it is all melted, take off 
the scum at the top, if any, and pour the clear butter 
over the fish as thick asa crown-piece. ‘The whey 
and churn-milk will settle at the bottom of the pan; 
but take care that none of that goesin, and always 

~ tet your butter be very good, or you will spoil all. I 
vou choose it, youmay put in the meat whole, with the 
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body mixed among it, laying them as close together “a 
Re 


you can, and pouring the butter over them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CURING VARIOUS KINDS OF MEATS, SOUSINGS, Ke. 


; Hams 

CUT off a fine ham from a fat hind quarter of pork 
Take two ounces of saltpetre, a pound of coarse sugar, 
a pound of common salt, and two ounces of sal pru- 
nella; mix all together, and rub it well. Let it lie 
a month in this pickle, turning and basting it every 
day; then hang it in a wood smoke in a dry place, so 
that no heat comes to it; and, if you intend to keep 
them long, hang them a month or two ina damp place, 
and it will make them cut fine and short. Never lay 
these hams in water till you boil them, and then boil 
them in a copper, if you have one, or the largest pot 

you have. Put them into the water cold, and let them 
be four or five hours before they boil. Skim the pot 
well, and often, till it boils. If it is a very large one, 
three hours will boil it; if a small one, two hours will 
do, provided it is a great while before the water boils. 


Take it up half an hour before dinner, pull off the 
skin, and throw raspings, finely sifted, all over. Hold 


a red-hot salamander over it, and when dinner is rea- 
dy, take a few raspings in a sieve, and sift all over the 
dish, then lay in your ham, and with your finger make 
figures round the edge of your dish. Be sure to boil 
your ham in as much water as you can, and keep skim- 
ming it all the time it boils. The pickle you take your 
ham out of will do finely for tongues. Let them lay 
in it a fortnight, and then lay them in a place where 
there is wood smoke, to dry. When you broil any 
slices of ham or bacon, have some boiling water ready, 
let them lay a minute or two in it, and then put them 


‘on a gridiron. This is a very good method, as it 
takes out the vioience of the salt, and. makes them — 
have a fine flavcur. | oS oe fn 
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CURING «ne 
Pi Hams the Yorkshise Way. 

__ Mrx wel. together half a peck of salt, three ounces 
of saltpetre, half an ounce of sal prunella, and five 
pounds of very coarse salt. ub the hams well with 
this: put them into a large pan or pickling-tub, anJ lay 
the remainder on the top. Let them lie three days, 
and then hang them up. Put as much water to the 
pickle as will cover the hams, adding salt till it will 
bear an egg, and then boil and strain it. The next 
morning put in the hams, and press them down so that 
they may be covered. Let them lay a fortnight, then 
“ub them well with bran, and dry them. The quan 
tity of ingredients here directed, is for doing three 
middle-sized hams at once, so that if you do only one, 
you must proportion the quantity of each article. 


New England Hams. 

Gert two fine hams, and in the mode of cure for this 
purpose, proceed as follows: take two ounces of sal 
prunella, beat it fine, rub it well in, and let them lie 
twenty-four hours. Then take half a pound of bay- 
salt, a quarter of a pound of common salt, and one 
ounce of saltpetre, all beat fine, and half'a pound of the 
coarsest sugar. Rub all these well in, and let them 
lie two or three days. Then take some white com- 
mon salt, and make a pretty strong brine, with about 
two gallons of water and half a pound of brown sugar. 
Boil it well, and scum it when cold; put in the hams, 
and turn them every two or three days in the pickle 
for three weeks. ‘Then hang them up in a chimney, 
and smoke them well a day or two with horse litter. 
A fierwards let them hang about a week on the side of 

_ the kitchen chimney, and then take them down. Keep 
them dry in a large box, and cover them well with 
bran. ‘They will keep good in this state for a year, 

though if wanted, may be used in a month. 


Bacon. 
Take off all the inside fat of a side of pork, and lay 
{ton a long board or dresser, that the blood may run 
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from it. Rub ‘t well on both sides witn gooc salt, and — 
let it lie a day. Then take a pint of bay-salt, a quar- | 


ter ofa pound of saltpetre, and beat them both fine, 
two pounds of coarse sugar, and a quarter of a peck of 
common salt. Lay your pork in something that will 


hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above ingre- — 


dients. Lay the skinny side downwards, and baste it 


every day witha pickle fora fortnight. Then hang | 


it in a wood-smoke, and afterwards ina dry but not 
hot place. Remember that all hams and bacons should 
hang clear from every thing, and not touch the wall. 
Take care to wipe off the old salt before you put it into 
the pickle, and never keep bacon or hams in a hot 
kitchen, or in aroom exposed to the rays of the sun, as 


all these matters will greatly contribute to make them 


rusty. 
Mutton Hams. 

Take a hind quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, 
and rub it well with an ounce of saltpetre, a pound of 
coarse sugar, and a pound of common salt, mixed well 
together. Lay it in a deepish tray with the skin down- 


ward, and baste it with the pickle every day for a fort _ 


night. Then roll it in sawdust, and hang it in a wood 


smoke for a fortnight. Then boil it, and hang it upin, 


a dry place. You may dress it whole, or cut slices off,. 
and broil them, which will eat well, and have an ex- 
— eellent flavour. 


Beef Hams. 


Curt the leg of a fat Scotch or Welch ox as nearly — 


in the shape of a ham as youcan. ‘Take an ounce of 
~ bay-salt, an ounce of saltpetre, a pound of common salt, 
and a pound of coarse sugar, which will be a sufficient 
quantity for about fourteen or fifteen pounds of beef; 
and if a greater or less quantity of meat, mix your 
ingredients in proportion. Pound these ingredients, 
mix them well together, rub your meat with it, turn it 
every day, and at the same time baste it well with the 


pickle. Let it lie in this state for a month, then take — 
it out, roli itin bran or sawdust, and hang it ina wood ~ 
Then take it down, hang it ina_ 


-sinoke for a month. 
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dry place, and keep it for use. You imay dress itin 
_ whatever manner you please, and as occasion may re- 


quire. If you boil a piece of it, and let it be till it is 
~ cold, it will eat very good, and shives like Dutch beef; 
or it is exceeding fine cut into rashers and broiled, — 
with poached eggs laid on the tops. 


Neat's Tongue. 
~ Scrape your tongue clean, dry it well with a cloth, 
and then salt it with common salt, and half an ounce 
of saltpetre well mixed together. Lay it in a deep 
pan, and turn it every day for a week or ten days. 
Then turn it again, and let it lay a week longer. Take 


it out of the pan, dry it with a cloth, strew flour on it, 


and hang it up in a moderate warm place to dry. 


Hung Beef. 


Make a strong brine with bay-salt, saltpetre, and 


-pump-water; put a rib of beef into it, and let it lay 


for nine days. Then hang it up a chimney where 
wood or sawdust is burnt. When it is a little dry, 
wash the outside with bullock’s blood two or three 
times, to make it leék black; and when it is dry enough. 
boil it, and serve it up with such kind of vegetables as 


_ you think proper. 


Another method of preparing hung beef is this: take 


_the navel-piece, and hang it up in your cellar as long 


as it will keep good, and till it begins to be a little 
sappy; then take it down, cut it into three pieces, and 
wash it in sugar and water, one piece after another, 
Then take a pound of saltpetre, and two pounds of 
bay-salt, dried and pounded small. Mix with them 
two or three spoonsful of brown sugar, and rub your 
beef well with it in every place. ‘Then strew a suf- 
ficient quantity of common salt all over it, and let the 
beef lie close till the salt is dissolved, which will be im 


_ six or seven days. Then turn it every other day fora 
fortnight, and after that hang it up ina warm but not_ 
hot place. It may hang a fortnight in the kitchen, 
and when you want it, boil it in bay-salt and pump- 
_ water till itis tender. It will keev when boiled, twe— 
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or three months, rubbing it with a greasy ciath. or 

putting it two or three minutes into boiling water to 

take off the mouldiness. 
Dutch Beef. 


TAKE a buttock of beef, cut off all the fat, and rub 
the lean all over with brown sugar. Let it lie two or 
three hours in a pan or tray, and turn it two or 
three times. Then salt it with saltpetre and common 
salt, and let it lay a fortnight, turning it every day. 
After the expiration of this time, roll it very straight 
in a coarse cloth, put it into a cheese-press for a day 
and a night, and then hang it to dry in a chimney. 
When you boil it put it into a cloth, and when cold, 
it will cut like Dutch beef. 


Hunting Beef. 

Take a pound of salt, two ounces of saltpetre, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one ounce of cori- 
anders, one ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace, — 
half an ounce of nutmeg, two ounces of allspice, a quar- 
ter of a pound of pepper, half an ounce of chyan pep 
per, and two ounces of ginger; let the whole be ground 
and well mixed. Take your buttock of beef and rub 
it well with the spices, and keep turning and rubbing 
it every day, one month: when your beef isto be done, _ 
take a deep pan, put in your beef with plenty of fat 
over and under, taking care that your beef does not 
touch the bottom of the pan. Cover your pan down 
close so that the steam does not come out, which may _ 
be prevented by putting a paste to the cover made of 
four and water. Send it to the oven, and if moderate 
it will be done enough in five hours. It should not be 
taken out of your pan till quite cold; be sure to have 
plenty of fat, as there must not be any water put in. 

Pickled Pork. 3 

Bone your pork, and then cut it into pieces of a 
size suitable to lay in the pan in which you intend to — 
put it. Rub your pieces first with saltpetre, and then _ 
with two pounds of common salt, and twoof bay-salt, 
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mixed together. Put a layer of common salt at the 


bouromm of your pan or tub, cover every piece over with. 
commun sait, and lay them one upon another as even 
as you can, filling the hollow places on the sides with 
salt. As your salt melts on the top, strew on more, 
lay a coarse cloth over the vessel, a board over that, 
and a weight on the board to keep it down. Cover it 
close, strew on more salt as may be occasionall 

necessary, and it will keep good till the very last bit 


Jock Brawn. 


Take the head, and a piece of the belly-part of a 
young porker, and rub them well with saltpetre. J et 
them lay three days, and then wash them clean. Split 
the head and boil it, take out the bones, and cut it into 
pieces. Then take four cow-heels boiled tender, cut 
them in thin pieces, and lay them in the belly-piece 
of pork, with the head cut small. Then roll it up 
tight with sheet-tin, and boil it four or five hours. 
When it comes out, set it up on one end, put a 
trencher on it within the tin, press it down with a large 


weight, and let it stand all night. Next morning take 


it out of the tin, and bind it with afillet. Put it into 
cold salt and water, and it will be fit for use. If you 
change the salt and water every four days, it will keep 
for a long time. 


Turkey soused in Imitation of Sturgeon. 


Dress a fine large turkey, dry and bone it, then 
tie it up as you doa sturgeon, and put it into the pot, 
with a quart of white wine, a quart of water, the same 
quantity of good vinegar, and a large handful of salt; 
but remember that the wine, water, and vinegar, must 


boil before you put in the turkey, and that the pot 
must be well skimmed before it boils. When it is 


enough, take it ‘out, and tie it tighter; but let the 


liquor boil a little longer. If you think the pickle 


is 


wants more vinegar or salt, add them when it is 


wld, and pour it upon the turkey. If you keep it 
_ covered close from the air, and in a cool dry place, it 
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will be equally good for some months. Some admire it<2 
more than sturgeon, and itis generally eaten with oil, 
vinegar, and sugar, for sauce. 

y To make fine Sausages. | 

‘Take six pounds of young pork, free from skin, 
grciles; and fat. Cut it very small, and beat it ina 
mortar till it is very fine. Then shred six pounds of 
beef-suet very fine, and free from all skin. ‘Take a 
good deal of sage, wash it very clean, pick off the 
leaves, and shred it fine. Spread your meat ona clean 
dresser or table, and then shake the sage all over it, 
to the quantity of about three large spoonsful. Shred | 
the thinrind of a middling lemon very fine, and throw 
them over the meat, and also as many sweet herbs as, 
when snred fine, will fill a large spoon. Grate over it 
two nutmegs, and put to it two tea-spoonsful of pep- 
per, and a large spoonful of salt. Then throw over it 
the suet, and mix all well together. Put it down close 
in a pot, and when you use it, rol] it up with as much 
egg as will make it roll smooth. Make them of the 
size of a sausage, and fry them in butter, or good drip- 
ping. Be careful the butter is hot before you put them 
in, and keep rolling them about while they are doing. 
When they are thoroughly hot, and of a fine light 
brown, take them out, put them into a dish, and serve 
them up. Veal mixed with pork, and done in this man- 
ner, eats exceeding fine. 

Oxford Sausages. 

Take a pound of young pork, fat and lean, with- 
out skin or gristle, a pound of lean veal, and a pound 
of beef-suet, chopped all fine together; put in half a~ 
pound of grated bread, half the ‘peel of a lemon shred 
fine, a nutmeg erated, six saye-leaves washed and 
chopped very fine, a tea- spoonful of pepper and two 
of salt, some thyme, savory, and marjorum, shred fine. 
_Mix all well together, and put it close down in a pan — 
till you use it. oll it out the size of a common oat 
sage, and fry them in fresh butter of a fine brown, or — 
broil them over a clear fire, and send them to table: ag 4 


hot as possible. sk 
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CHAPTER XXV 


METHODS OF KEEPING VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &¢ 


To keep Green Peas till Christmas. 
PEAS for this purpose must be chosen very fine, 


young and fresh gathered. Shell them, and put 


them into boiling water with some salt in it. When 


' they have boiled five or six minutes, throw them inte 


a cullender to drain. ‘Then lay a cloth four or five 
times double on a table, and spread them on it. Dry 
them well, and having your bottles ready, fill them 
and cover them with miutton-fat fried. Cork them as 
close as possible, tie a bladder over them, and set 
them ina cool place. When you use them, boil the 


- water, put in a little salt, some sugar, and a piece of 
_ butter. As soon as they are enough, throw them into 


a sieve to drain; then put them into a saucepan with 
a good piece of butter, keep shaking it round till the 
butter is all melted, then turn them into a dish, and 
send them totable. 
To keep Gooseberries. 

_ Pur an ounce of roche-alum, beat very fine, into a 
large pan of boiling hard water. When you, have 
picked your gooseberries, put a few of them into the 
bottom of a Rate sieve, and hold them in the boiling 
water till they turn white. Then take out the sieve, 
and spread the gooseberries between two clean clotis. 
Put more gooseberries i in your sieve, and then repeat 
it till they are done. Put the water into a glazed pot 
till next day; then put your gooseberries into wide- 


mouthed bottles, pick out all the cracked and broken. 


ones, pour the water clear out of the pot, and fill your 
bottles with it. Then cork them loosely, and let them 


stand a fortnight. If they rise to the corks, draw them 
ont, and let them stand two or three days uncorked. 


~~ 
S. 


Then cork them quite close, and they will keep good. 
several months. 
Another method of keeping gooseberries is this 


~ Pick them as large and dry as you can, and having — 
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taken care that your bottles are clean and dry, fill ‘and | 
cork them. Set them in a kettle of water up to the — 
neck, and let the water boil very slowly till you find — 
the gooseberries are coddled; then take them out, and 
put in the rest of the bott!es till all are done. Have 
ready some rosin me!ted in a pipkin, and dip the necks — 
of the bottles into it, which will prevent all air from 
getting in at the cork. Jeep them ina cool dry place, 
and when you use them they will bake as red as a 
cherry, and have their natural flavour. 


To keep Mushrooms. 

Take large buttons, wash them in the same man- 
ner as for stewing, and lay them on sieves with the 
stalks upwards. ‘Throw over them some salt, to draw 
out the water. When they are properly drained, put 
them into a pot, and set them ina cool oven for an 
hour. Then take them out carefully, and lay them to 
cool and drain. Boil the liquor that comes out of them — 
with a blade or two of mace, and boil it half away. 
Put your mushrooms into a clean jar well dried, and 
when the liquor is cold, pour it into the jar, and cover 
your mushrooms with it. ‘Then pour over them ren- 
dered suet; tie a bladder over the jar, and set them 
in a dry closet, where they will keep very well. the 
greater part of the winter. When you use them, take 
them out of the liquor, pour over them boiling milk, 
and let them stand an hour. ‘Then stew them in the 
milk a quarter of an hour, thicken them with flour, and 
a large quantity of butter; but be careful you do not 
oil it. ‘Then beat the yolks of two eggs in a little 
cream, and put it into the stew; but do not let it boil — 
after you have put inthe eggs. Lay unroasted sippets— 
round the inside of the dish, then serve them up, and 
they will eat nearly as good as when fresh gathered. 
If they do not taste strong enough, put in a little of 
the liquor. This is a very useful liquor, as it will give’ 
a strong flavour of fresh mushrooms to all made dishes. — 


To Bottle Damsons. bok 
Take your damsons before they are too ripe, pus _ 
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- them into wide-mouthed bottles, and cork them down 


tight ; then put them into a moderate oven, and about 


three hours will do them. You must be carefil your 
oven is not too hot, or it will make your fruit fly. All 


kinds of fruits that are bottled may be done in the same 


x way, andif well done willkeep two years. After they 


are done they must be put away, with the mouth down- 

ward, ina cool place, to keep them from fermenting. 
*,.* Remember, that every species of the vegetable 

tribe designed for future use, at times out of the natural 


_ season, must be kept in dry places, as damps will not 


only cover them with mould, but will also deprive them 
of their fine flavour. It must likewise be observed, 
that while you endeavour to avoid putting them into 
damp places, you do not place them where they may 
get warm, which will be equally detrimental ; so that a 
proper attention must be paid to the observance of a ju- 
dicious medium. When you boil any dried vegetables 
always allow them plenty of water. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


POSSETS, GRUELS, &e. 
Sack Possets. 


BEAT up the yolks and whites of fifteen eggs, and 
then strain them; then put three quarters of a pound 
of white sugar into a pint of canary, and mix it with 


your eggs ina basin; set it over a chafing-dish of 


coals, and keep continually stirring it till it is scalding 


hot. In the mean time grate some nutmeg in a quart 


of milk, and boil it, and then pour it into your eggs, 
and wine while they are scalding hot. As you pour it 
hold your hand very high, and let another person keep 


stirring it allthe time. Then take it off, set it before 
‘the fire half an hour, and serve it up. 


Another method of making sack-posset is this: take 


four Naples biscuits, and crumble them into a quart of 


new milk when it boils. Just give it a boil, take i 


off, grate in some nutmegs, and sweeten it to your 


G12 ae POSSP13, &c. fe eee “i 
_ palate. Then pour in half a pint of eae keep ati 


ring it all the time, put it into your basin, and send it - 


to table. ary 
Wine Posset. x 


Foal 
1 
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Bort the crumb of a penny loaf in a quart of milk — 


ie 't is soft, then take it off the fire, and grate in half 


cutmeg. Put in sugar to your taste, ‘then pour it | 


Hilts a china bowl, and put in by degrees a pint of 
Lisbon wine. Serve it up with toasted bread upon a 
plate. 
le Posset. 
TAKE a small piece of white bread, put it into a 
pint of milk, and set it over the fire. ‘Then put some 


nutmeg and sugar into a pint of ale, warm it, and | 


when your milk boils, pour it upon the ale. Let it | 


stand a few ininutes to clear, and it will be fit for use. 


Orange Posset. 
-Taxe the crumb of a penny loaf grated fine, and 


put it intoa pint of water, with half the peel of a 


Seville orange grated, or sugar rubbed upon it to take 
- out the essence. Boil all together till it looks thick and 


clear. Then takea pint of mountain wine, the juice 


of halfa Seville orange, three ounces of sweet almonds, 


and one of bitter, beat fine, with alittle French bran-_ 


dy, and sugar to your taste. Mix all well together, 


put it into your posset, and serve it up. Lemon pos- 


set must be made in the same manner. 


White Caudle. 


Take two quarts of water, and mix it with four 
spoonsful of oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a 
piece of lemon-peel. Let it boil, and keep stirring it — 


often. Let it boil a quarter of an hour, and be care-_ 


ful not to let it boil over, then strain it through a coarse” 
sieve. When you useit swecten it to your taste, grate. 
in a little nutmeg, and what wine you think proper; — 
and if it is not for a sick person, squeeze in the piea 
of a lemon. | | 
Brown Caudle. y 


_ 


a 


Mix your gruel as for the white caudle, and a 


woe * _ \ 
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- you hate strained .t, add a quart of ale that is not. 


bitter. Boil it, then sweeten it to your palate, and 


add halt a pint of white wine or brandy. When you 


do not put in white wine or brandy, let it be half ale. 


White Wink Whey. 


Pur ina large basin half a pint of skimmed milk 
and half a pint of wine. When it has stood a few mi- 


nutes, pour ina pint of boiling water. Let it stand a 
‘little, and the curd will gather in a lump, and settle at 


the bottom. ‘Then pour your whey into a china bowl, 


and put in a lump of sugar, a sprig of balm, or a slice 


of lemon. 


Water Gruel. 


Pur alarge spoonful of oatmeal into a pint of water, 
and stir it well together, and let it boil three or four 
times, stirring it often : but be careful it does not boil 
over. Then strain it through a sieve, salt it to your 


_ palate, and put in a good piece of butter. Stir it about 


with a spoon till the butter is all melted, and it will be 
fine and smooth. 


Barley Gruel. 
Put a quarter of a pound of pearl-barley, and a 
stick of cinnamon, into two quarts of water, and let 
it boil till it is reduced to one quart. Then strain it 


through a sieve, add a pint of red wine, and sweeten 


it to your taste. 


Orgeat Paste. 
- ‘Take three quarters of a pound of sweet almonds, 
and a quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, blanch and 
pyund them in your mortar, wetting them from time 


tu time with orange-flower water that they may not oil. 
When they are pounded very fine, add three quarters 


of a pound of fine pounded sugar to it, and mix the 
whole into a stiff paste, and then put it into your pots 


for use. This paste will keep six months. When you. 

wish to use it, you may take a piece about the size of 
_ an egg and mix it with halfa pint of water, and squeeze 
| att through a fine napkin. 
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A strict and attentive management in the making — 
of these articles is the grand means by which they are — 


to be broug)it to a proper state of perfection; and with 


out which, labour, expense, and disrepute, will be — 


the final, and disagreeable consequences. ‘To prevent 


the last, and promote the first, let a Ge observance be: | 


paid to the following general rules: do not let such — 


Wines as require to be made with boiling water stand 
too long after drawn, before you get them cold, and be 
careful to put in your barm in due time, otherwise it 


will fret after being put into the cask, and can never — 


be brought to that state of fineness it ought to be. 
Neither must you let it work too long in the butt, as 
it will be apt to take off the sweetness and flavour of 
the fruit or flowers from which it is made. Let your 
vessels be thoroughly clean and dry, and before you 
put in the wine, give them a rince with a little brandy. 
When the wine has done fermenting, bung it up close, 
and after being properly settled, it will draw to you 
wishes. 
Raisin Wine. 


Pur two hundred weight of raisins, with all then! 
stalks into a large hogshead, and fill it up with water. 


Let them steep a fortnight, stirring them every day. 
Then pour off the liquor, and press the raisins. Put 
both liquors together into a nice clean vessel that wil) 
just hold it, for remember, it must be quite full. Let 
it stand till it is done hissing, or making the least noise, 


then stop it close, and let it stand six months. Then 4 
peg it, and if quite clear, rack it off into another ves-_ 


sel. Stop it again close, and let it stand three months 


longer. ‘Then bottle it, and when wanted, rack it off 


into a decanter. 
An excellent Wine from Sin yrna Currants. 


To every gallon of water put two pounds and three _ 
quarters of brown sugar, and one pound and a half of "g 
aS ae 
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‘ ~ Sinyrna currants. Boil the sugar ard water for half 
an hour, and fine it with whites of eggs; when nea 
~ cold, put some fresh barm to it, and let it stand in the 
tub seven or eight days, stirring it once a day. Cut 
your currants a little with a chopping knife, then put 
them into a barrel, and pour the wine on them. Have 
- ready some isinglass dissolved in a little of the wine, 
and put it into the barrels, stirring it every day for six 
or eight weeks, then close it up, and in about nine 
months it will be ready to bottle. 


Currant Wine. 


Gatuer your fruit ona fine dry day, and when 
tley are quite ripe. Strip them from the stalks, put 
them into a large pan, and bruise them with a wooden 
pestle. Let them lay twenty-four hours to ferment, then 
run the liquor through a hair sieve, but do not let your 
hands touch it. 'To every gallon of liquor put two 
pounds and a half of white sugar, stir it well together, 
and put it into your vessel. ‘T’o every six gallotes put 
in a quart of brandy, and let it stand six w ecks. If it 
is then fine, bottle it; but if not, draw it off as clear as 
- you can into another vessel, or large bottles, and ina 
fortnight put it into smaller bottles, cork them close, 
and set it by for use. 


Gooseberry Wane. 


GATHER your gooseberries in dry weather, and at 

the time when they are about half ripe. Gather about 

a peck in quantity, and bruise them well in a clean tub. 

- Then take a horse-hair cloth, and press them as much 
as possible without breaking the seeds. When you 
have squeezed out all the juice, put to every gallon 
three pounds of fine dry pounded sugar. Stir it all 
together till the sugar is dissolved, and then put it into 
‘a vessel or cask, which must be quite filled. If the 

- quantity is ten or twelve gallons, let it stand a fortn ght, 
but. if it is a twenty gallon cask, it must stand t wee 
weeks. Set it ina cool place; then draw it off -om 
the lees, and pour in the clear liquor again. Ifit sa 
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ten gallou cask, let it stand three months; if'a twenty q 
gallon cask, four mouths; then bottle it off, and it will — 
draw clear and fine. = 


Mulberry Wine. 


GatTuHeER your mulberries when they are in the — 
state of changing from red to black, and at that time of — 
the day when they are dry from the dew having been 
taken off by the heat of the sun. Spread them loose 
on a cloth, or a clean floor, and let them lay twenty- — 
four hours. Then put them into a convenient vesse. 
for the purpose, squeeze out all the juice, and drain it 


— frown the seeds. Boil up a gallon of water to each 


gallon of juice you get out of them; then, skim the 
water well, and add a little cinnamon slightly bruised. 
Put to each gallon six ounces of white sugar-candy 
finely beaten. Skim and strain the water, when ithas | 
been taked off, and is settled; and put to it some 
more juice of the mulberries. To every gallon of the — 
liquor, add a pint of white or rhenish wine. Let it 
stand in a cask to purge or settle for five or six days, 
and then draw off the wine, and keep itin a cool place. — 


Raspberry Wine. 

-. Pick some of the finest raspberries you can get, 
bruise them, and strain them through a flannel bag into 
astone jar. To each quart of juice put a pound of 
double-refined sugar, then stir it well together, and 
cover it close. Let it stand three days, and then pour — 
it off clear. To a quart of juice put two pints of | 
white wine, and then bottle it off. In the course of a — 
week it will be fit for use. | 


Damsom Wine. 

Arter you have gathered your damsons, which 
must be ona dry day, weigh them and then bruise ~ 
them. Put them into a stein that has a tap in it, and © 
to every eight pounds of fruit put a gallon of water. — 
Boil the water, skim it, and pour it scalding hot on E 
your fruit. When it has stood two days draw it off, 


- 


-s 
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| Pend put it into a vessel, and to every gallon of quo! 


put two pounds and a half of fine sugar. Fill up the 


vessel and stop it close, and the longer it stands the 


better. When you draw it off, put a lump of sugar 
into every bottle. 
Orange Wane. 

Botv six gallons of spring water three quarters of 
-an hour, with twelve pounds of the best powder sugar, 
and the whites of eight or ten eggs well beaten. When 
itis cold, put it in six spoonsful of yeast. ‘lake the juice 
of twelve lemons, which, being pared, must stand 


with about two pounds of white sugar in a tankard, 


and in the morning skim off the top, and put it in the 
water. Then add the juice and rinds of fifty oranges, 
but not the white parts of the rinds, and then let them 
work all together for forty-eight hours. "Then add two 
quarts of Rhenish or white wine, and put it into your 
vessel. : 
Orange wine may be made with raisins, in which 
case proceed thus: take thirty pounds of new Malaga 
raisins picked clean, chop them small, and take tweuty 
large Seviile oranges, ten of which you must prepare 
as thin as for preserving. Boil about eight gallons of 
“soft water till one third of it is w asted, and let it cool : 
alittle. Then put five gallorts of it hot upon your 
raisins and orange-peel, stir it well together, cover it 
up, and when it is cold, let it stand five days, stirring 
it once or twice a day. Then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and with a spoon press it as dry as you can 
Put it in a rundlet fit for use, and put to it the rinds 


of the other ten oranges, cut as thin as the first. Then 


make a syrup of the juice of twenty oranges, with a 
pound of white sugar, which must. be done the day 
before you tun the wine. Stir it well together, and 
stop it close. Let it stand two months to clear, and 
then bottle it off. This wine greatly improves by time, 
and will drink much better at the end of the third year 
than the first. — 

Lenon Wine. 
Pare off the rinds of six targe lemons, cut them, 
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and squeeze out the juice. Steep the Has in the j juice, 
and put to it a quart of brandy. Let it stand three 
days in an earthen pot close stopped ; then squeeze six 
more, and mix it with two quarts of spring water, and 
as much sugar as will sweeten the whole. Boil the 


water, lemons, and sugar together, and let it stand till — 
itis cool. ‘Then adda quart of white wine, mix them — 
together, and run it through a flannel bag into some ~ 


vessel. Let it stand three months, and then bottle it 
off. Cork your bottles well, keep it cool, and it will 
be fit to drink in a month or six weeks. 


Lemon wine may be made to drink like citron wa- - 


ter, the method of which is as follows: pare fine a 
dozen of lemons very thin, put the peels into five quarts 
of French brandy, and let them stand fourteen days. 
Then make the juice into a syrup with three pounds 
of single-refined sugar, and when the peels are ready, 
boil fifteen gallons of water with forty pounds of single- 
refined sugar for half an hour. Then put it into a tub, 
and ok cool, add to it one spoonful of barm, and let 
it work two days. ‘Then turn it, and put in the bran- 
dy, peels, and syrup. Stir them altogether, and close 
up your cask. Let it stand three months, then bottle 
it, and it will be as pale and fine as any citron water. 


| Grape Wine. 

- Pur a gallon of water to a gallon of grapes. Bruise 
the grapes well, let them stand a week without stir- 
ring, and then draw off the liquor. Put to a gallon 
of the wine three pounds of sugar, and then put it into 
a vessel, but do not fasten it up with your bung till it 
has done hissing. Let it stand two months, anda it will 
draw clear Sad fine. If you think proper you may 
then bottle it, but remember your cork is quite close, 
and keep it in a good dry cellar. 


Cherry Wine. 


GATHER your cherries when they are quite ripe, 
pull them from the stalks, and press them through a 


hair-sieve. To every gallon of liquor put two pounds — 


— 
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of lump sugar finely beaten, then stir it together, and 


put it into a vessel that will just contain it. When it 


has done working, and ceases to make any noise, stop — 


it very close for three months, and then bottle it off for 


use. 


Elder Wine. 

_ Pick your eider-berries when they are full ripe, put 
them into a stone jar, and set them in the oven, or in 
a kettle of boiling water till the jar is hot through; then 
take them out, and strain them through a coarse sieve, 
wringing the berries, and put the juice inte a clean ket- 


Ete.’ ‘Io every quart of juice, put a pound of fine Lis- 


bon sugar, let it boil, and skim it well. When it is 
clear and fine, pour it into a cask. ‘To every ten gal- 
lens of wine, add an ounce of isinglass dissolved in 
cider, and six whole eggs. Close it up, let it stand six 
months, and then bottle it. 


Apricot Wine. 

Pur three pounds of sugar into three quarts of wa 
er, let them boil together, and skim it well. Then 
put in six pounds of apricots pared and stoned, and let 
them boil till they are tender. ‘Take out the apricots, 
and when the liquor is cold, bottle it up for present 
use the apricots will make good marma:ade. 


Quince Wine. 


GATHER twenty large quinces, when they are dry 
and full ripe. Wipe them clean with a coarse cloth, 
and grate them with a large grate or rasp as near the » 
cores as you can; but do not touch the cores. Boila 
ga\ton of spring-water, throw in your quinces, and let 
them boil softly about a quarter of an hour. Then 
strain them well into an earthen pan on two pounds 
of double-refined sugar. Pare the pecl of two large 
lemons, throw them in, and squeeze the juice through 


asieve. Stir it about till it is very cold, and then 


toast a thin slice of bread very brown, rub a little yeast 


unit, and let the whole stand close covered twenty- 


four hours | Then take out the toast and Jemon, put 


\ 
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the wine iia cask, keep it three months, and then bot — 

tle it. If you make a twenty gallon cask, let it stana_ 

six months before you bottle it; and remember, when — 

you strain vour quinces, to wring them hard in a coarse 

cloth. . 
Blackberry Wine. 

Ler your berries be full ripe when you gather them 
for this purpose. Put them into a large vessel either 
of wood or stone, with a tap im it, and pour upon them 
as much boiling water as will cover them. As soon as 
the heat will permit you to put your hand into the ves- 
sel, bruise them well till all the berries are broken. 
Then let them stand covered till the berries begin to 
rise towards the top, which they will do in three or 
jour days. ‘Then draw off the clear into another ves- 
sel, and add to every ten quarts of this liquor one 
pound of sugar. Stir it well in, and let it stand to 
- work a week or ten days in another vessel like the first. 
Then draw it off at the cork through a jelly-bag into a 
large vessel. ‘T'ake four ounces of isinglass, and lay it 
to steep twelve hours in a pint of white wine. The 
next morning boil it upon a slow fire till it is all dis- 
solved. ‘Then take a gallon of your blackberry juice, 
put in the dissulved isinglass, give them a boil together, 
and pour all into the vessel. Let it stand a few days 
_ to purge and settle, then draw it off, and keep it ina 
cool place. | 
Turnip Wine. 

Take what quantity of turnips you think proper, 
pare and slice them, put them into a cider-press, and 
squeeze out all the juice. To every gallon of juice put 
three pounds of lump sugar, put both into a vessel just 
large enough to hold them, and add te every gallon of 
_ juice half a pint of brandy. Lay something over the 
bung for a week; and when you are sure it has done | 
working, bung it down close. Let it stand three — 
months, then draw it off into another vessel, and when — 


a Pe 


it. is fitfe, put it into bottles. ee 
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Wee re a Birch Wine. ; 
Tuts wine must be made at that time of the year 


when jhe liquor from the birch-trecs can be best pro- 


cured. This is in the beginning of March, when the 


~ sap is rising, and before the leaves shoot out; for when 
the sap is coming forward, and the leaves appear, the 


juice, by being long digested in the bark, grows thick 
and coloured, which before was thin and clear. ‘The 
method of procuring the juice is, by boring holes in the 
budy of the tree and putting fossets, which are usual- 
ly made of the branches of elder, the pith being taken 
out. You may, without hurting the tree, if it is large, 
tap it in several places, four or five at a time, and by 
that means save, from a good many trees, several gal- 


-lons every day. - If you do not get enough in one day, 


the bottles in which it drops must be corked close, and 
rosined or waxed; however, make use of it as soon as 
youcan. Take the sap, and boil it as long as any 
scum will rise, skimming it all the time. ‘lo every 
gallon of liquor put four pounds of good sugar and the 


thin peel of a lemon. Then boil it half an hour, and 


keep skimming it well. Pour it into a clean tub, and 
when it is almost cold, set it to work with yeast spread 
upon a toast. Let it stand five or six days, stirring it 
often. Then takea cask just large enough to hold all 
the liquor, fire a large match dipped in brimstone, and > 
throw it into the cask, stop it close till the match is 
extinguished, then turn your wine, and lay the bung 
on lightly till you find it has done working. Stop it 
close, and, after three months, bottle it off 


Rose Wine. 


Pur into a wel.-glazed earthen vessel three gallons 


‘of rose-water drawn with a cold still. Put mto ita 


sufficient quantity of rose-leaves, cover it close, and set 


mn for an hour in a kettle or copper of hot water, to 
to take out the whole strength and flavour of the roses. 
Whien it is cold, press the rose-leaves hard into the 


liquor, and steep fresh ones on it, repeating it till the 


 fiquor has got the full strength of the roses 





To every 
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galion of liquor put three pounds of loaf sugar, and stir 
it well that it may melt and disperse in every part. | 
Then put it into a cask, or other convenient vessel, te — 
ferment, and throw into it a piece of bread toasted 
hard and covered with yeast. Let it stand a month, 
when it will be ripe, and have all the fine flavour and 
scent of the roses. If you add some wine and spices, 
it will be a considerable improvement. By the same 
mode of infusion, wines may be made from any other. 
flowers that have an odoriferous scent, and grateful 
flavour. 

Ginger Wine. 

Pur seven pounds of Lisbon sugar into four gallons 
of spring water, boil them a quarter of an hour, and 
keep skimming it all the time. When the liquor is 
cold, squeeze in the juice of two lemons, and then boil 
the peels with two ounces of ginger, in three pints of 
water, for an hour. When it is cold, put it all toge- 
ther into a barrel, with two spoonsful of yeast, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of isinglass beat very thin, and two 
pounds of jar raisins. Then close it up, let it stand 
seven weeks, and then bottle it off. 


Balm Wine. 

Bort forty. pounds of sugar in nine gallons of water 
fcr two hours, skim it well, and put it into a tub to cool. 
‘lake two pounds and a half of the tops of balm, bruise 
them, and put them into a barrel with a little new 
yeast, and when the liquor is cold, pour it on the balm. 
Mix it well together, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours, stirring it frequently during the time. Then 
close it up, and let it stand six weeks, at the expira- 
tion of which rack it off, and put a lump of sugar into 
every bottle. Cork it well, and it will be better the 
second year than the first. 


Mead Wane. | 
THERE are different kinds of this wine; but those 
generally made are two, namely, sack-mead and cow _ 


slip-mead. Sack mead is made thns to every gallon 
va te 
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— of water put four pounds of honey, and boil it three ; 
quarters of an hour, taking care properly to skim it~ 
To each gallon add half an ounce of hops, then boi. 
it half an hour, and let it stand till the next day. Then 
put it into your cask ; and to thirteen gallons of the 
liquor add a quart of brandy or sack. Let it be tightly 
closed till the fermentation is over, and then stop it 
up very close. If you make as much as fills a large 
cusk, you must not bottle it off till it has stood a year. 
‘To make cowslip-mead you must proceed thus: put 
thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallons of water, 
‘and boil it till one gallon is wasted; skim it, take it 
oft the fire, and have ready sixteen lemons cut in 
half. ‘Take a gallon of the liquor, and put it to the 
lemons. Pour the rest of the liquor into a tub, with 
seven pecks of cowslips, and let them stand all night 
then put in the liquor with the lemons, eight spoonsful 
of new yeast, anda handful of sweet-brier; stir all 
‘well together, and let it work three or four days. 
Then strain it, pour it into your cask, let it stand six 
months, and then bottle it off for use. 
Raspberry Brandy. 

Mix a pint of water with two quarts of brandy, 
and put them into a pitcher large enough to hold them, 
with four pints of raspberries. Put in half a pound of 
loaf-sugar, and let it remain for a week close covered. 
Then take a piece of flannel, with a piece of Holland 
over it, and let itrun through by degrees. In about 
a week it will be perfectly fine, when you may rack it 
off; but be careful the bottles are well corked. 

Orange Brandy. 

Pur into three quarts of brandy the chips of eigh- 
teen Seville oranges, and let them steep a fortnight in 
a stone bottle close stopped. Boil two quarts of spring 

water, with a pound and a half of the finest sugar, — 
- near an hour very gently. Clarify the water and su 
gar with the white of an egg, then strain it through a 
_ jelly-bag, and boil it near half away. When it is cold 
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~ Lemon Brandy. 
~ Mix 4ve quarts of water with one gauon of brainy ; 
then take two d>zen of lemons, two pounds of the best 13 
sugar, and three pintsof milk Pare the lemons verv 
thin, and lay the peel to steep in the brandy twelve 
hours. Squeeze the lemons upon the sugar, then put 
the water to it, and mix all the ingredients together. 
Let it stand twenty-four hours, and then Senin: it. 


Black Cherry Brandy. 


Stone eight pounds of black cherries, and put on 
them a gallon of the best brandy. Bruise the stones 
ina mortar, and then put them into your brandy. Co- 
ver them up close, and Jet them stand a month or six 

weeks. Then pour it clear from the sediments, and_ 
bottle it. Morello cherries managed in this manner, 
make a fine rich cordial. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
CORDIAL WATERS. 


IN the process of making these articles, several 
_ things are necessary to be observed, in order to bring 
them to their proper state of perfection. If your still 
is an alembic, you must fill the top with cold water 
_-when you set it on, and close the bottom with a little 
stiff paste made of flour and water. If you use a het 
still, when you put on the top, dip a cloth in white — 
lead and oil, and lay it close over the ends, and a coarse 
cloth well soaked in water on the top; and when it 
becomes dry from the heat of the fire, wet it and lay it 
on again. It will require but little fire, but what there. 
is must be as clear as possible. All simple waters 
must stand two or three days before they are bottled 
off, that the fiery taste which they will naturally receive 
from the still may be fully extracted. 


Rose Water . 
GATHER your roses pect they ¢ are e dry and fit. 


_ 
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quart ¢ of water. Then put them into a cold still, and 
make a slow fire under it; for the more gradually it is 

distilled, the better it will be. ‘Then bottle it, and in 
two or three days you may cork it up for use. 


Lavender Water 
To every pound of lavender-neps put a quart of 
water. Put them into a cold still, and make a slow 
fire under it. Distil it off very slowly, and put it into 
a pot till you have distilled all your water. ‘Then 
clean your still well out, put your lavender-water into 
it, and distil it off as slowly as before. Then put it 
into bottles, cork them quite close, and set them by for 
use. 
Peppermint Water. 
_ GATHER your peppermint when it is full grown, | 
and before it seeds. Cut it into short. lengths, put it 
into your still, and cover it with water. Make a good 
fire under it, and when it is near boiling, and the still 
begins to drop, if you find your fire too hot, draw a 
little away, that the liquor may not boil over. The 
slower your still drops, the clearer and stronger will be — 
_ the water; but at the same time you must not let it 
cet too weak. ‘The next morning bottle it off, and 
after it has stood two or three days, to take off the 
fiery taste of the still, cork it well, and it will preserve 
its strength a considerable time. 


Surfeit Water. 


TAKE scurvy-grass, brook-lime, water-cresses, Ro- 

man wormwood, rue, mint, balm, sage, and chives, of 
each one handful; poppies, if fresh, half a peck; but 
if they are dry, only half that quantity; cochineal and 
saffron, six-penny worth of each: aniseeds, carraway- 
seeds, coriander-seeds, and cardamum seeds, of each 
an ounce; two ounces of scraped liquorice, a pound 
of split figs, the same quantity of raisins of the sun 
_- stoned, an ounce of juniper-berries bruised, an ounce 
of beaten nutmeg, an ounce of mace bruised, and the 


en sweet fennel seeds also bruised; a nn flowers. 
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of rosemary, marigold, and sage. Put all these 
into a large stone jar, and pour on them three gal- — 
lons of French brandy. Cover it close, and let it 
stand near the fire for three weeks, Stir it three 
times a week, and at the expiration of that time 
strain it off. Bottle your liquor, and pour on the 
ingredients a quart more of French brandy. Let 
it ‘stand a week, stirring it once a day; then distil 
it in a cold still, and you will have a fine white sur- 


feit water. Bottle it close, and it will retain its 


virtue a considerable time. 
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THE 
ART OF CARVING. 


One of the most important acquisitions in the routine of 
daily life is the ability to carve, not only well, but elegantly. 

In helping fish, nicety and care must be exercised; light- 
ness of hand and dexterity of management are necessary, and 
can only be acquired by practice. The flakes—which, in fish 
like salmon and cod, are large—should not be broken in 
helping; for the beauty of the fish is then destroyed, and it 
becomes less inviting to the appetite. 

In the following directions, accompanied by diagrams, we 
have endeavored to be as explicit as possible; but practice 
alone will enable any one to carve with skill and facility. 

Ribs of Beef.— There are two modes of carving this 
joint: the first, which is now becoming common, and is easy 
to an amateur carver, is to cut across the bone, commencing 
in the center, and helping fat from A, as marked in the en. 
graving of the sirloin, or it should be carved in slices from 
A to B, commencing either in the center of the joint or at the 
sides. Occasionally the bones are removed, and the meat 
formed into a fillet. It should then be carved as a round 
of beef. 





SSS 


AITCH OR EDGE BONE. 


- Aitch-Bone of Beef.— This is a simple joint to carve; 
but the slices from it must be cut quite evenly, and of a very 
moderate thickness. When the joint is boiled, before cutting 
it, remove a slice from the whole of the upper part of sufficient 

thickness (say a quarter of an inch) to arrive at the juicy part 
= of the meat at once. Carve from A to B; let the slices be 
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moderately thin—not too thin; help fat with the lean in one _ 
piece, and give a litt!e additional fat, which you will find 
below C; the solid fat is at A, and must be cut in slices hori- 
zontally. The round of beef is carved in the same manner, 
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SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 


Sirloin of Beef.—The under part should be first carved, 
as indicated in the engraving, across the bone. In éarving 
the upper part, the same directions should be followed as for 
the ribs, carving either side, or in the center, from A to B, 
and helping the fat from D. 





FILLET OF VEAL. 


Fillet of Veal.—Cut a slice off the whole of the upper 
part, in the same way as from a round of beef; this being, if 
well roasted, of a nice brown, should be helped in small pieces 

with the slices you cut for each person. The stuffing is 
skewered in the fiap, and where the bone comes out there 
is some placed. Help this with the meat, with a piece of 
the fat. 3 

Weck of Veal.— Were you to attempt to carve each 
chop, and serve it, you would not only place a gigantic piece 
upon the plate of the person you intended to help, but you 
would waste much time; and, should the vertebree not have 
been jointed by the butcher, you would find yourself in the — 
position of the ungraceful carver, being compelled to exercise _ 


a degree of strength which should never be suffered to appear. & 
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_ Very possibly, too, helping gravy in a manner not contem- 
_ plated by the person unfortunately near enough to receive it. 


~ Cut diagonally from B to A, and help in slices of moderate — 
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NECK OF VEAL, 


thickness. You can cut from C to D, in order to separate the 
small bones; divide and serve them, having first inquired if 
they are desired. 
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BREAST OF VEAL. 


Breast of Veal.—Separate the ribs from the brisket, 
cutting from A to B. These small bones are the sweetest, 
and mostly chosen. You will cut them as at D D D, and 


“serve. The long ribs aré divided as at C C ©; and having 


ascertained the preference of the person, help accordingly. 
At good tables the scrag is not served, but is found, waien 


properly cooked, a very good stew. 


Loin of Veal.—This joint is sent to table served as a 
sirloin of beef. Having turned it over, cut out the kidney 
and the fat, return it to its proper position, and carve it, as 
in the neck of veal, from B to A. Help with it a slice of kid- 


_hey and fat. The kidney is usually placed upon a dry toast 


_ ning at the knuckle end. 





-when removed from the joint. 


& Shoulder of Veal is sent to table with the under part 


placed uppermost. Help it as a shoulder of mutton, eas 
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Calf’s Head.— There is much more meat to be obtained | 
from a calf’s head by carving it in one way than in another. 
Carve from A to B, cutting quite down to the bone. At the 
fleshy part of the neck end you will find the throat sweet- 
bread, which you can help a slice of, with the other part. You 
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CALF’S HEAD. 


will remove the eye with the point of the knife and divide it 
in half, helping those to it who profess a preference for it. 
There are some nice gelatinous pieces around it, which are 
palatable. Remove the jawbone, and then you will meet with 
some finc-flavored lean. The palate, which is under the head, 
is by some thought a dainty, and should be offered when 
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SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 


Shoulder of Mutton.—This is a joint upon which a 
great diversity of opinion exists, many professing a species of 
_ horror at its insipidity; others finding much delicacy of flavor 
in certain parts. .In good mutton there is no doubt that, if 
properly managed, it is an excellent joint; and, if judiciously 
carved, will give satisfaction to all who partake of it It 
should be served and eaten very hot. It is sent to table lying 
on the dish as shown in the above engraving. Commence 
carving from A to B, taking out moderately thin slices in the — 
shape of a wedge. Some nice pieces may then be helped 
from the bladebone, from C to B, cutting on both sides of the — 
bone. Cut the fat. from D, carving it in thin slices. Some _ 
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e of the most delicate parts, however, lie on the under part of 


the shoulder. Take off thin pieces horizontally from B to C, 
and from A. Some tender slices are to be met with at D, 


but they must be cut through as indicated. 


The shoulder of mutton is essentially a joint of titbits; 
and therefore, when carving it, the taste of those at table 
should be consulted. It is a very insipid joint when cold, 
and should therefore be hashed if sent to table a second time. 
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LEG OF MUTTON. © 


Leg of Mutton.— The under or thickest part of the leg 
should be placed uppermost, and carved in slices moderately 
thin, from B to C. Many persons prefer the knuckle, and | 
this question should be asked; and, if liked, it should be sent 
to the guest. When cold, the back of the leg should be 
placed uppermost, and thus carved. If the cramp-bone ig 
requested (some persons regard it as a dainty), insert yors 
knife at D, passing it round to E, and you will remove it, 











SADDLE OF MUTTON. 


Saddle of Mutton.—The tail end is divided as in the 


- engraving, and the kidneys skewered under each division. 
_ This is a matter of taste, and is not always done. Carve 
- from A to B, in thin slices; help fat from C to D. You may 
_ help from the vertebre on both sides of the loin, and then 
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-earve crosswise as marked in the engraving, which gives both | 
fat and lean; help a slice of kidney to those who desire it. 
Loin of Mutton, if small, should be carved in chops, be- 
ginning with the outer chop. If large, carve slices the whole 
length. A neat way is to run the knife along the chine-bone, 
and under the meat along the ribs; it may then be cut in 
slices, as shown in the engraving of the saddle of mutton. 
By this process fat and lean are served together. Your knife 
should be very sharp, and it should be done cleverly. 
Neck of Mutton, if the scrag and chine-bone are re- 
moved, is carved in the direction of the bones. 
Scrag of Mutton should be separated from the ribs of 
the neck, and, when roasted, the bones sent with the meat. 
Haunch of Mutton is carved as haunch of venison. 
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Fore-Quarter of Lamb.—Place your fork near the 
knuckle and cut from A to C, to B, and on to D. Pass your 
knife under, lifting with the fork at the same time. The 
juice of half a lemon or Seville orange, which has been 
‘sprinkled with salt and pepper, is then squeezed under the 
shoulder, and a slice of butter placed there also. The parts 

are re-united, until the butter is melted, and the shoulder is 
then placed upon a separate dish. Separate the neck from 
the ribs from E to D, and then help the breast, G, or the 
neck, F', according to the palate of your guest. 





HAUNCH OF VENISON. 


Haunch of Venison.—Have the dish placed before 
you so that the loin is nearest to you, and the knuckle 
farthest. Then cut from A to B, sufficiently near the knuckle _ 
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: ae prevent the escape. of any gravy. Then make your first 
cut from A to ©, with a slanting cut, and then let each suc- 
ceeding slice be sloping, so that all the gravy may be retained 
in the hollow thus formed. The fat will be found at the left 
side, and must be served with the meat. 

Pork.—The leg when sent to table should be placed 
with the back es and the crackling be removed. If 
sufficiently roasted, this may be done aie ease. The meat 
should be cut in thin slices across the leg, the crackling being 
served with it, or not, according to taste. The loins are cut 


into the pieces scored by the butcher. 





Ham is served as placed in the engraving, and should 
come to table ornamented. Carve from A to B, cutting tain 
slices slantingly, to give a wedge-like appearance. Those 
who prefer the hock carve at D, in the same direction as from 
A to B; then carve from D to C, in thin slices, as ene in 
the diagram. 

Boiled Tongue.—Carve across the tongue, but do not — 
cut through; keep the slices rather thin, and help the fat and 
kernels from underneath. 











ROAST PIG. 


| Sucking Pig.—The cook should send a roast pig to 
~ table as displayed here, garnished with head and ears. Carve 
the joints in the direction shown by the lines in the diagram, 

_ then divide the ribs, serve with plenty of sauce. Should one 
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of the joints be too much, it may be separated. Bread sauce 


. 


and stuffing should accompany it. An ear and the jaw are — 


favorite parts with many people. 






Boiled Rabbit.— Remove the legs and shoulders; they 
very easily separate. Divide the back into two parts, and, by 
holding the fork firmly in the back, and passing the knife 
underneath, near the middle, and bending. it back, this is 
accomplished readily. The most tender part is on the loins; 
the meat there is of a very delicate flavor; liver should be 
helped with it. 





ROAST TURKEY. BOILED TURKEY. 





Poultry.— Poultry requires skillful carving; the requi- 
sites are grace of manner, ease in the performance, a perfect 
knowledge of the position of the joints, and the most com- 
plete mode of dissecting so as to obtain the largest quantity 
of meat. In no case is this ability more demanded than in 





carving a roast turkey. Unless this is done well, there is not _ 


only much waste, but the appearance of the turkey is spoiled. 
You will commence by carving slices from each side of the 
breast, in the same directions as the lines marked in the 
engraving, cutting from A to B. Then remove the legs, 
dividing the thighs from the drumsticks, and here an instru- 
ment termed a disjointer will be found serviceable, for, unless 
the turkey be very young, and the union of the joints very 
acewrately taken, carving becomes difficult. The disjointer. 
effects the separation at once, and it possesses also the ad- 
vantage of enabling the carver to divide a thigh into two, 


thus permitting a less bulky portion to be served. The 


pinions and that portion of the body removed with it are- 
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always a delicacy, and care should be taken to carve them 
nicely; the joint of the pinion will be found at B. The stuff. 


ing you will obtain by making an opening at ©.» Ordinary 


_ forcemeat is found in helping the breast. 


Boiled Turkey is trussed in a different fashion to the 
roast, but the same direction given for the first applies to the 
second. The legs in the boiled turkey being drawn into the 


_body may cause some little difficulty at first in their separa- 


tion, but a little practice will soon surmount it. 





ROAST. FOWL. ROAST GOOSE. ~ 


Roast Fowl.— This operation is a nice and skillful one 
to perform; it requires both observation and practice. Insert 
the knife between the legs and the side, press back the leg 
with the blade of the knife, and the joint will come apart; if 
judiciously managed, it will require but a nick where the 


joints unite. Remove the wing from D to B, cut through, 


and lay it back as with the leg, separating the joint with the 
edge of the knife; remove the merrythought and neck bones 
next; this you will accomplish by inserting the knife and 


_ forcing it under the bones; raise it, and it will readily separate 


from the breast. You will divide the breast from the body 
by cutting through the small ribs down to the vent; turn the 





back uppermost; now put the knife into about the center — 


between the neck and rump, raise the lower part firmly yet 


gently, it will easily separate; turn the neck cr rump from 


you, take off the side bones, and the fowl is carved. In 
_ separating the thigh from the drumstick, you must insert the 
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knife exactly at the joint, as we have indicated in the engrav- Ma 
ing; this, however, will be found to require practice, fort the © 
joint must be accurately hit, or else much difficulty will be 
experienced in getting the parts asunder. There is no differ- _ 
ence in carving roast and boiled fowls, if full grown; but in 
avery young fowl, when roasted, the breast is served whole. 
The wings and breast are preferred, but the leg of a young 
fowl is an excellent part. Capons,when very fine and roasted, 
should have slices carved from the breast, hike a turkey. 

Geese.— Follow with your knife the lines marked in the 
engraving, A to B, and cut slices; then remove the wings, 
and, if the party be large, the legs must also be removed, and 
here the disjointer will again prove serviceable. The stuffing 
will be obtained by making an insertion at the apron, C. 





" PARTRIDGE. PIGEON (BREAST). PIGEON (BACK). 


Partridge.— Separate the legs, and then divide the bird 
into three parts, leaving each leg and wing together. The 
breast is then divided from the back, and helped whole, the 
latter being helped with any of the other parts. When the 
party consists of gentlemen only, the bird is divided in halves 
by cutting lengthwise, right through from the center. 

-Quails and all small birds are:served whole. 

Wild Ducks and Widgeon. —The breast of dhage 
fowls, being the best portion, is carved in slices, which are 
removed, and a glass of old port wine is poured in. The half 
of a lemon, seasoned with cayenne and salt, should then be 
squeezed in, the slices re-laid in their places, and then served, — 
the joints being removed the same as in other fowls. | 

Pigeon.— Like woodcock, these birds are cut in halves, 
through the breast and back, and the half is sent to the: 
person helped. 

Fish should never be touched with a steel knife. Fish- 
slices, or a silver fish-knife and fork, are used for carving it. 
It requires more care than knowledge to help fish—the prin- 
cipal thing is to avoid breaking the flakes. In carving a piece — 
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_of Feicons as here engraved, cut thin slices, as from A to B, 
ay and help with it pieces of the belly, in the direction marked 
- from C to D; the best-flavored is the upper or thick part. 
_ All flat fish are cut either into halves, or, if very large, are 
divided into three, cutting them across right through. F loun- 
ders are served whole. 





MIDDLE CUT OF SALMON. COD’S HEAD AND SHOULDERS. 


Cod’s Head and Shoulders.— Carry the knife from A 
to B, and then along the line to C; help slices, accompanied 
by some of the sound, which is to be found lining the back, 
and which you may obtain by passing the knife under the 
wackbone at C. Serve, also, a piece of liver. 





a DISH OF MACKEREL. 


Mackerel should always be sent to table head to tail. 
Divide the meat from the bone, by cutting down the back 
lengthwise; the upper part is the best. All small fish, such 
as herrings, smelts, &c., are served whole. 

Pike are served in many ways. When baked, the back 
and belly should be slit up, and each slice gently drawn 
downward. By this means fewer bones will be given. 

Remember that constant practice is required to make a 
good carver. With it, and a little care and observation, it 
will become easy and even pleasant to you to carve; and 

will greatly add to the comfort and nicety of the home 
dinner-table 
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FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. 


German method of Clarifying and Preserving Fresh Butter. 


A valuable article, the original communication of an ingeni- 
ous traveller, who resided many years in Germany. Set 
a large clean tinned copper vessel on a trivet, over a charcoal 
fire; and put in the new butter, before it has taken any ill 
taste, but not in large portions ata time. With the quantity 
of about fifty pounds, add a large onion peeled and cut cross- 
way. The whole must be clesely watched, and kept skimming 
the moment it begins to boil; and the fire then slackened, 
that if may only simmer for five minutes; after which, if it 
cannot be suddenly removed, the fire to be immediately 
extinguished. The onion then taken out, the butter to be 
left standing till every impurity sinks to the bottom; as all 
that has not risen to the skimmer never fails doing. Large 
tin canisters, stone jars, or wooden vessels made air-tight, 
_ holding about fifty pounds each, should receive the liquid 

butter, and be kept closely covered up for use. This butter 
should be constantly taken out as it is wanted, with a wooden 
spoon; neither the band, nor any metal, ever suffered to 
touch if. 


Queen Elizabeth's Cordial Hlectuary. 


Eoil a pint of the best honey; and, having carefully taken 
off all the scum, put into the clarified liquid a bundle of 
hyssop which has been well bruised, previously to tying it 
up, and let them boil together till the honey tastes strongly 
of the hyssop. Then strain out the honey very hard; and, 
putting into it a quarter of an ounce each of powdered 
liquorice root and aniseed, half that quantity of pulverized 
elecampane and angelica roots, and one pennyweight each of 
finely beaten pepper and ginger, let the whole boil together 
a short time, being well stirred all the while. After which, 
pour it into a gallipot, or a small jar, and continue stirring 
till it is quite cold. Keep it covered up for use; and, when- 
ever troubled with straitness at the stomach, or shortness of 
breath, take some of the electuary on a bruised stick of 
liquorice, which will speedily afford relief. This is said to 
have been Queen Elizabeth’s favorite remedy for all oppres- 
‘sion at the stomach and shortness of breath, with which 
complaints her majesty had been much afflicted; she lived 
till seventy-three years of age. 
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Genuine Friars Balsam. 


Put four ounces of sarsaparilla cut in short pieces, two 
ounces of China root sliced thin, and an ounce of Virginian ~ 
snake-weed cut small, with one quart of spirits of wine, ina. 
two quart bottle. Set it in the sun, or any equal degree of ~ 
heat, shaking it two or three times a day, till the spirit be 
tinctured of a fine golden yellow. Then clear off the infusion 
into another bottle; and, putting in eight ounces of gum 
guaicum, set it in the sun, or other similar heat; shaking it 
very often, till all the gum be dissolved, except the dregs, 
which will generally be about ten or twelve days. It must 
- now be a second time eleared from the dregs; and, having 
received an ounce of Peruvian balsam, be well shaken, and 
azain placed in the sun for two days; after which, an ounce 
of balm of Gilead being added, it is to be once more shaken 
together, and finally set m the sun for fourteen days, when it 
will become quite fit for nse, and keep many years. There 
were, formerly, scarcely any complaimts, either external or 
- internal, for which this admirable balsam was not eonsidered 
as an effectual remedy. It has, in truth, many virtues, when 
properly made; but, as a mere vulnerary, for common flesh 
wounds, the simpler ‘and cheaper balsams, are usually efficaci- 
ous. None of these, however, nor any of the other compound 
balsams, or restorative drops, formed on the basis of this true 
Friar’s balsam, are so well adapted for mternal use; and some 
of them, as commonly manufactured for sale, are quite unfit 
for any such purpose. The dose of genuine Friar’s baisam, 
for consumptions, or any inward ulcer, &c., is about half a 
tablespoonful, on a lump of sugar, or in any liquid vehicle, 
once or twice a day, according to the urgency of the case, 
using moderate exercise while in the habit of taking it. In 
_ any soreness of the stomach, and for some coughs, twenty or 
thirty drops occasionally taken, often give complete relief. 


Excellent Lozenges for the Heart-burn. 


Take calcined oyster shells, as found on the seacoast, 
where they are so blanched by time as to appear, both within ~ 
and without, of the whiteness of mother of pearl; dry them 
well by the fire, and then beat and sift them as fine as possi- 
ble. In half a pound of this powder mix half a pound of loaf 
sugar well beaten and sifted; and wet it with a spoonful or © 
two of milk and water, so as to form a very stiff paste. Then 
mould the whole into neat lozenges, of any form or size, and 
bake them very dry in so slack an oven as not to discolor 
them; this will be effected after every ting else 1s drawn. 
‘These lozenges so efiectually destroy acidity in the stomach, 
-as not only to prevent the disagreeable sensation it oncasions 
but greatly to promote digestion. SS. at” My 
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Decoction of the Beards of Leeks, for the Stone and Gravel. 
Cut off a large handful of the beards of leeks; and put them 
in a pot or pipkin with two quarts of water, covered closely 
up, and to be kept simmering till the liquor is reduced to a 
- quart; then to be poured off, and drank every morning, noon, 
and evening, about the third part of a pint each time. Half 
the quantity, or less, may be sufficient for children, according 
to their respective ages, and the violence of the disease. The 
most desperate condition of this painful disorder has fre- 
quently been cured by this seemingly-simple remedy in little 
more than a month. 


Instant [Relief for a Pain and Lax State of the Bowels. 


Take twelve drops of laudanum in half a gill of spirituous 
cinnamon-water; or, if that cannot be immediately had, in the 
best brandy. This will seldom fail to give instant relief; but, 
should it so fail in the first instance, it may be repeated in 
about an hour. 


‘The true Daffy’s Elixir. 


Take five ounces of aniseeds, three ounces of fennel-seeds, 
four ounces of parsley-seeds, six ounces of Spanish liquorice, 
five ounces of senna, one ounce of rhubarb, three ounces of 
elecampane-root, seven ounces of jalap, twenty-one drachms 
of saffron, six ounces of manna, two pounds of raisins, a 
quarter of an ounce of cochineal, and two gallons of brandy. 
Stone the raisins, slice the roots, and bruise the jalap. Then 
mix the whole together; and, after letting them stand close 
covered for fifteen days, strain out the elixir. 


Infallible Remedy for the Ague. 


Mix a quarter of an ounce each of finely powdered Peruvian 
bark, grains of paradise, and long pepper, in a quarter of a 
pound of treacle; of which mixture, take a third part immedi- 
ately as the cold fit commences, washing it down with half a 
quartern of the best French brandy. As the cold fit goes off, 
and the fever approaches, take a third part, with the like 
quantity of brandy; and, on the following morning, fasting, 
swallow the remainder, and the same quantity of brandy as 
before. This excellent electuary, which is said never to fail, 
perfectly cured an afflicted person, after being most grievously 
tormented for the greater part of four years, having almost 
every fit accompanied by delirium, during which period in- 
numerable other remedies had been tried in vain. The person | 
from whom it was obtained, declared that he had cured many — 
hundred persons, and never met with but a single instance 
where the three doses did not immediately effect a cure, and 
even then a second three completely prevailed. To children 
_ only half the above quantities must be given. 3 
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Bayleys Patent Cakes for Liquid Blacking. 

This blacking has been the source of an ample fortune to 
the patentee, whose exclusive right has lately expired. It is 
made, according to the specification in the patent office, with 
one part of the gummous juice which issues from the shrub 
called goat’s thorn, during the months of June, July, and 
August; four parts of river-water; two parts of neat’s-foot, or 
some other softening and lubricating oil; two parts of a deep 
blue color, prepared from iron and copper; and four parts of 
brown sugar candy. The water is then evaporated till the 
composition becomes of a proper consistence, when it is 
formed into cakes of such a size as to produce, when dis- 
solved im hot water, a pint of liquid blacking. 


An Incomparable Fumigation, or Vapor for a Sore Throat. 


Take a pint of vinegar, and an ounce of myrrh; boil them 
well together about half an hour, and then pour the liquid 
into a basin. Place over the basin the large part of a funnel 
which fits it; and, the small end being taken into the mouth 
of the patient, the fume will be mhaled, and descend to the. 
throat. It must be used as hot as it can possibly be borne; 
and should be renewed every quarter of an hour, till a cure 

is effected. This excellent remedy will seldom or never fail, 

if resolutely persisted m, only for a day or two, and some- 

times a very few hours, in the most dangerous state of either 
an inflammatory or putrid sore throat, or even a quinsy. 


Dr. Fuller's Vupor for a Quinsy. 


Take powdered pepper, one ounce; milk, a quart; and 
boil them toa pint andahalf. Put the whole into a glass 
bottle with a small neck, and let the vapor be received as - 
hot as can be endured with open mouth. “This euporiston,” 
says that learned physician, “more powerfully than any 
gargle whatsoever, attenuates, melts down, and draws forth, 
tough phlegm; which, by obstructing the glands and spongy 
flesh, and hindering the free passage of blood and humors 
through them, occasions the inflammation and tumor; and, 
therefore, it more effectually takes off this perilous distemper 
than any of them.” This, it is to be remarked, is only recom- 
mended for a quinsy.. It affords good professional authority, 
however, for the preferable use of such vaporous inhalements 
- over common gargles and other medicines, in dangerous 
- complaints of the throat, lungs, &c. 


Fine Red Ink. | 


Boil four ounces of best raspings of Brazil wocd, 2nd cne 
_ ounce each of crystals of tartar and powdered alum in a quart 


of the clearest river-water, till half the fluid be evaporated. 


oo 
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While it is yet sufficiently warm, dissolve in it an ounce each 
of double-refined sugar, and the whitest gum arabic. This 
fine ink is said to preserve its lively red hue much longer than 
any other known preparation for the same purpose. The 
common red ink, which is certainly far cheaper, and will do 
very well for most occasions, is made by infusing four ounces 
of Brazil-wood raspings with two drachms of powdered alum, 
in a pint each of vinegar and rain-water, for two or three days, 
and afterward boiling them over a moderate fire till a third 
part of the fluid has evaporated. It is then to stand two or 
three days; and, being filtered through blotting-paper, to be 
preserved in closely-corked bottles for use. 


Method of Cleansing and Polishing Rusty Steel. 


After well oiling the rusty parts of the steel, let it remain 
two or three days in that state, then wipe if dry with clean 
rags, and polish with emery or pumice-stone, on hard wood. 
Frequently, however, a little unslacked lime, finely powdered, 
will be sufficient, after the oil is cleaned off. Where a very 
high degree of polish is requisite, it will be most effectually 
obtained by using a paste composed of finely levigated blood- 
stone and spirits of wine. Bright bars, however, are admira- 
bly cleaned in a few minutes, by using a small portion of fine 
corn emery, and afterward finishing with flour of emery or 
rotten-stone. ; A, 

A fine Balsamic Elixir for confirmed Coughs and — 
Consumptions. | 

Take a pint of the finest old rum, two ounces of balsam of 
Tolu, an ounce and a half of Strasburg turpentine, an ounce 
of powdered extract of Catechu, formerly called Japan earth, 
and half an ounce each of gum guaiacum and balsam of 
copavia. Mix them well together in the bottle; and keep it 
near the fire, closely corked, for ten days, frequently well 
shaking it during that time. Afterwards let it stand two 
days to settle, and pour off the clear for use. Half a pint of 
rum may then be poured over the dregs; and, being treated 
for twelve days in the same manner as the first, will produce 
more elixir, and equally good. The dose may be from fifty 
to a hundred, or even two hundred drops, according to the 
urgency of the case, taken twice or thrice a day in a wineglass 
of water. 

Admiral Gascoigne’s Tincture of Rhubarb. 

Take half an ounce each of powdered rhubarb, myrrh, 
cochineal, and hierapicra, and put them in a bottle with 
~ one quart of the best double-distilled aniseed water. When. 
it has stood four days, it is fit for immediate use; and may 
be taken, a small wineglass at a time, for any pains in the 


_ stomach or bowels. 
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German Cure for Conia 


Take a pound of pure honey, and let it boil pense’ ina 
stewpan; then, having washed, scraped clean, and finely 
grated with a sharp grater, two large sticks of fresh horse- 
radish, stir into the honey as much as you possibly can. It 
must remain in a boiling state about five minutes, but stirred | 
so as not to burn; after which, put it into small earthen pots, 
or a jar, and keep it covered up for use. Two or three table- 
spoonfuls a day, or more, according to the strength of the 
patient, and some time persisted in, is said to perform 
wonders, even where there is a confirmed phthisis pulmonalis, 
or consumption of the lungs. It is also serviceable in all 
coughs where the lungs are greatly affected. 


Easy and Effectual Cure for Wens. . 


‘Put a quantity of salt and water into a saucepan, and boil 
it four or five minutes; with which, while tolerably hot, bathe | 
the entire surface of the wen, however large; and continue 
so to do, even after itis cold. Every time, before applying 
it, stir up the salt deposited at the bottom of the basin, and 
incorporate it again with the water. In this manner the 
wen must be rubbed well over, at least ten or twelve times 
every twenty-four hours; and, frequently in less than a 
fortnight, a small discharge takes place, without any pain, 
which a gentle pressure soon assists to empty the whole 
tents. In particular instances, it is necessary to continue 
the application several weeks, or even months; but it is said 
always finally to prevail, where resolutely persisted in, and 
that without occasioning pain or inconvenience of any kind, 
_ there being not the smallest previous notice of the discharge. 


| Sanne Lozenges for the Piles, as used in the West Indies, 
and other warm climates. 


Take four ounces of fine powdered loaf sugar, two ounces 
of flour of sulphur, and a sufficient quantity of mucilage of 
gum tacamahaca dissolved in red rose water to form the 
whole into a paste for lozenges. Having made it up in 
lozenges of the desired form, dry them before the fire, or 
in an oven after every thing has been drawn. Take, of these 
lozenges, about the weight of a drachm daily. This is a most 
valuable medicine for that disagreeable and dreadful com- 
plaint,—which prevails much, and is a peculiarly grievous 
and even dangerous disease in the West India Islands, as 
well as in most other hot climates. It is, however, generally 
- found completely efficacious, even in those regions. 
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Easy Method of cleaning Paper Hangings. 

_ Cut into eight half-quarters a quartern loaf two days old; 
it must neither be newer nor staler. With one of these pieces, 
after having blown off all the dust from the paper to be cleaned 
by means of a good pair of bellows, begin at the top of the 
room, holding the crust in the hand, and wiping lightly 
downward with the crumb, about half a yard at each stroke, 
till: the upper part of the hangings is completely cleaned all 
round. Then go again round, with the like sweeping stroke 
dowuward, always commencing each successive course a little 
higher than the upper stroke had extended, till the bottom > 
be finished. This operation, if carefully performed, will fre- 
_ quently make very old paper look almost equal tonew. Great 
caution must be used not by any means to rub the paper hard, 
nor to attempt cleaning it the cross or horizontal way. The 
dirty part of the bread, too, must be each time cut away, and 
the pieces renewed as soon as at all necessary. 


Sir John Hill’s Specific for the Scurvy. 


Sir John’s own description of this excellent remedy will - 
convey its virtues. “There is in the hands of one person 
only a medicine of very great efficacy in the cure of the scurvy, 
leprosy, and other desperate cutaneous disorders. Its effect 
is certain; but it is kept at so exorbitant a price, that only 
persons of fortune can have the advantage of it. 

“A gentleman of great worth and goodness applied some 
months since to the person who possesses it, in favor of two _ 
daughters of acountry clergyman. He did not desire it should 
be given, but requested it at any moderate price. He was 
refused. A bottle of the medicine was afterwards procured, 
and put into my hands to examine. It appeared to me, on 
many trials, to be an infusion of the root of the common 
great water-dock, and nothing else. I have made an infusion 
of that root, which perfectly agrees with it in taste, smell, 
and color, and, what is more important, in virtues. 

“This is no modern invention; the plant was long since 
known and celebrated: it is the famous Britannica anti- 
quorum vera of authors, concerning which such wonders are 
recorded in the cure of scurvies; but, like many other English 
plants, it has long been neglected. . | 

“Weigh half a pound of the fresh root of great water-dock, 
cut into thin slices, put it in a stone jar, and pour upon it a 
gallon of boiling water, cover it up, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours: then put the whole into a saucepan, and boil it 
about eight minutes. After this let it stand to be quite cold, 
then strain it off without squeezing. Drink a half pint basin 
of this twice a day, avoid high seasoned. food, and use mod- 
erate exercise.” : ENS eres 
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Russian Method of Preserving Green Peas Sor Winter. 

Put into a kettle of boiling hot water any quantity. of 
fresh-shelled green peas; and, after letting them just boil up, 
pour them into a colander. When the liquor has drained 
away, empty them into a large thick cloth, cover them over 
with another, make them quite dry, set them once or twice in 
a cool oven, to harden a little; after which put the peas into 

paper bags, and hang them up in the kitchen for use. To 
prepare them, when wanted, they are first well soaked for an 
hour or more; and then boiled in cold water, with a few 
sprigs of mint, and a little butter. Green peas are some- 
times kept in England, by. scalding and drying alone, without 
putting them in an oven; they are afterward bottled ‘like 
gooseberries or damsons covered by clarified suet, closed up 
with cork and resin, and either buried in the earth or kept in 
a cool. cellar; being boiled, when wanted, till quite tender, 
with mint, butter, and sugar. This last article, at least, is 
certainly an improvement on the Russian method. A dish 
of green peas, thus prepared, has sometimes agreeably sur- 
prised friends at a Christmas dinner. 


Admirable Wash for the Hair, said to Thicken its Growth 
better than Bear's Grease. 


- Take two ounces each of rosemary, maidenhair, southern- 
wood, myrtle berries, and hazel bark; and burn them to 
ashes on a clean hearth, or in an oven: with these ashes 
make a strong ley, with which wash the hair at the roots . 
every day, and keep it cut short. This lixivium, or wash, it 
is said, will destroy the worm at the root; and prove far more 
effectual than bear's grease or pomatum, which rather feed 
than destroy that unsuspected enemy to the hair. 


Excellent Remedy for Swelled Legs and a Relaxed Stomach. 


Take six ounces of the common bitter infusion, consisting 
of gentian root and outer rind of Seville orange, with or 
without coriander seeds; one ounce of tincture of senna; 
and a drachm of compound spirits of lavender. Mix them 
together, and take four spoonfuls every other night on going 
to bed. To prevent swelled legs from breaking, make a de- 
eoction of marshmallow leaves, rue, camomile; and southern- 
wood, boiled in a quart of ale or stale beer; and foment them 
with flannels wrung out of the liquor, as hot as can be borne 
_ without scalding, three or four times a day. After bathing, 
anoint them with a little ointment of marshmallows; and 
should they even be broke, only cover the holes with dry lint, 
while bathing or fomenting the legs, and afterwards dress 
them with the ointment, and take a little cooling physic. __ 
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Pine Raspberry Vinegar. — 
This excellent article in domestic management is both 
_ grateful to the palate, and a very effectual remedy for com-_ 
plaints in the chest. It is made, at very little expense, in the 
following manner: Pour three pints of the best white-wine ~ 
vinegar over @ pound and a half of fine red raspberries, in a 
stone jar or china bowl, for neither glazed earthenware nor 
any metal must be used: the next day, strain the liquor over 
a like quantity of fresh raspberries; and the day following do 
the same. Then drain the liquid as muchas possible without 
pressing the fruit; and pass it through a cotton bag previ- 
ously wetted with plain vinegar, merely for preventing waste, 
into a stone jar, with a pound of loaf sugar in large lumps to 
every pint of the vinegar. As soon as the sugar is melted, 
stir the liquor, and put the jar into a saucepan of water, to 
simmer for some time; skim it carefully; and, when cold, 
bottle it for use. A large spoonful, in a small tumbler of 
water, with a very little sugar, makes a most pleasant and 
refreshing beverage, either for invalids or persons in health. 


Genuine Turlington’s Balsam. 


Take an ounce of the Peruvian balsam; two ounces cf the 
best liquid storax; three ounces of gum Benjamin, impreg- 
nated with almonds; and half an ounce each of the best aloes, 
myrrh, frankincense, angelica roots, and the flowers of St. 
John’s wort. Beat all these ingredients in a mortar, and put 
them into a large glass bottle; adding a pint and a quarter. 
of the best spirits of wine. Let the bottle stand by the 
kitchen fire, or in the chimney corner, two days and nights; — 
then decant it off, in small bottles well corked and sealed, to 
be kept ready for use. The same quantity of spirits of wine 
poured on the ingredients, well shaken up, and placed near 
the fire, or in some other warm situation, about six or eight 
days and nights, will serve for slight occasions, on being 
bottled in a similar manner. 


Cephalic Snuff: 


Take half an ounce each of sage, rosemary, lilies of the 
valley, and the tops of sweet marjorum, with a drachm each 
of asarabacca root, lavender flowers, and nutmeg. Reduce 
the whole composition to a fine powder; and take it like com- 
mon snuff, as often as may be necessary for the relief of the 
head, &e. . 


Composition for preserving Weather-Boarding, Paling, and 
other Works liable to be injured by the Weather. 

Lime, it is well known, however well burnt, will soon be- 

_ come slacked by exposure in the open air, or even if confined 
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ina situation not remarkably dry, so. as to crumble of itself © 
into powder. -This is called air-slacked lime, in contradistme- 
tion to that which is slacked in the usual way by being mixed 
with water. For the purpose of making the present useful 
composition to preserve all sorts of wood work exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the weather, take three parts of this air-slacked | 
hme, two of wood ashes, and one of fine sand; pass them — 
through a fine sieve, and add as much linseed oil to the com- 
position as will bring it to a proper consistence for working 
with a painter's brush. As particular care must be taken to 
mix it perfectly, it should be ground ona stone slab with a 
proper muller, in the same manner as painters grind their 
white lead, &c., but, where these conveniences are not at 
hand, the ingredients may be mixed in a large pan, and well 
beaten up with a wooden spatula. Two coats of this com- 
position being necessary, the first may be rather thin; but 
the second should be as thick as it ean conveniently be 
worked. This most excellent eomposition for preserving 
wood when exposed to the injuries of the weather, is highly 
preferable to the customary method of laying on tar and ochre. 


Liquid for changing the Color of the Hair, &e. 


This is said to be the best liquid in the world for making 
the hair curl, as well as for changing that which is disagree- 
ably sandy to a very pleasing color. The method of pre-_ 
paring it is as follows: Take two ounces of scrapings of lead, 
an ounce of hartshorn shavings, a quarter of an ounce of 
litharge of gold, and a drachm of camphor; put them into a 
pint of soft water, and let them boil for half an hour. When 
cold and fine, pour the hquid off, and add to it a drachm each 
of the sugar of lead and rosemary flowers. Boil these up 
together; pour off the liquid; and, when fine, it is fit for 
immediate use. 


Colors from Flowers, Leaves, Roots, s 


Take the flowers, leaves, or roots, whatever quantity wished, 
and bruise them nearly toa pulp; then, putting it intoa glazed 
earthen vessel, pour filtered water sufficient to cover it, add- 
ing a tablespoonful of a strong solution of pure potash to 
every pint of water. After boiling, in a proper vessel, the. 
whole over a moderate fire till the liquor has obviously i im- 
bibed as much of the color as can possibly be obtained from 
the pulp, decant the fluid part through a cloth or blotting 
paper, and gradually drop into it a solution of alum, which 
‘precipitates the coloring matter to the bottom. Having se- 
cured the powder, continue to wash it in several fresh waters, 
and, at length, filtering it again through blotting-paper, dry 
the remaining powder; from which prepare the finest pig- 
ments, for water colors, by trituration on marble, with clarified _ 


& 
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- gum-water, and-then form them into cakes, cones, &c., for 
sale. A fine violet color is in this manner prepared from ‘that 
flower; the most delicately rosaceous red, from the small | 
. French rose and other beautiful red roses; and a most bril- 
hant azure, from the blossoms of the corn blue-bottle. 


Excellent Remedy for the Dropsy. 


Take sixteen large nutmegs, eleven spoonfuls of broom 
ashes dried and burnt in an oven, an ounce and a half of 
bruised mustard-seed, and a handful of scraped horse-radish ; 
put the whole into a gallon of strong mountain wine, and let 
“it stand three or four days. A gill, or half a pint, according 
to the urgency of the disease and strength of the patient, is — 
to be drank every morning fasting, taking nothing else for an 
hour or two after. 


Another powerful Remedy for the Dropsy. 


Take a sufficient quantity of pelitory of the wall, put it in 
pump water, and let it simmer over the fire till reduced to 
half its quantity, then add honey to make it into a good 
syrup, of which take two-thirds to one-third of a glass of 
Geneva, two or three times in o day till relieved. 


Of the ee of Malt Liquors. 


Ivory shavings boiled in the wort, or hartshorn shavings 
put into the cask just before it is bunged down, will do much 
towards fining and keeping the liquor from growing stale. 

Isinglass is the most common thing made use of in fining 
all sorts of liquors; first beat it well with a hammer or mallet, 
and lay it in a pail, and then draw off about two gallons of 
the liquor;to be fined upon it, and let it soak two or three © 
days; and when it is soft enough to mix with the liquor, take 
a whisk, and stir it about till it is all of a ferment, and white 
froth; and frequently add the whites and shells of about a 


dozen eggs, which beat in with it, and put all together into — : 


_ the cask: then with a clean mopstick, or some such thing, 
_ stir the whole together; and then lay a cloth or piece of paper 
over the bung hole, till the ferment is over, and then bung it 
up close: in a few days it will fall fine. 
But if it is wanted to fine only a small quantity, take half 
an ounce of unslacked lime, and put it into a pint of water, 


and stir it well together, and let it stand for two or three ~ 


hours, or till the lime settles to the bottom; then pour the 
water off clear, and throw away the sediment; then take 
half an ounce of isinglass cut small, and boil it in the lime’ 
water till it dissolves; then Co it cool, and pour it into the 
vessel, &e. 
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To make Elderberry Beer, or Ebulum. 


Take a hogshead of the first and strong wort, and boil in 
the same one bushel of picked elderberries, full ripe; strain 
off, and when cold, work the liquor in the hogshead, and not | 
in any open tun or tub; and, after it has lain in the cask 
about a year, bottle it; and it will be a most rich drink, which 
they call Ebulum; and has often been preferred to port wine, 
for its pleasant taste and healthful quality. 

There is no occasion for the use of sugar in this operation; 
because the wort has strength and sweetness enough in itself 
to answer that end; but there should be an infusion of hops 
added to the liquor, by way of preservation and relish. Some 
likewise hang asmall bag of bruised spices in the vessel. White 
ebulum may be made with pale malt and white elderberries. 


Drying and Preserving Currants in Bunches. 


Beat well up the whites of eggs, or a little gum arabic dis- 
solved in water; and, after dipping in the bunches, and letting 
them get a little dry, roll them in finely powdered loaf sugar. 
Lay them on a sieve in a stove to dry; and keep turning 
them, and adding sugar till they become perfectly dried. 
Not only red, white, and black currants, but even grapes 
in bunches, may be thus dried and preserved. They should 

be carefully kept dry, in boxes neatly lined with paper. 


Dr. Stoughton’s celebrated Stomachic Elixir. 


_ Pare off the thin yellow rinds of six large Seville oranges, 
and put them in a quart bottle, with an ounce of gentian root 
seraped and sliced, and half a drachm of cochineal. Pour 
over these ingredients a pint of the best brandy; shake the | 
‘bottle well, several times, during that and the following day, 
let it stand two days more to settle, and clear it off into 
bottles for use. Take one or two teaspoonfuls morning and 
afternoon in a glass of wine, or even in a cup of tea, | 


Cure for a Pimpled Face. 


Take an ounce each of liver of sulphur, roche-alum, and 
common salt; and two drachms each of sugar-candy and 
spermaceti. Pound and sift these articles; then put the 
whole into a quart bottle, and add half a pint of brandy, 
three ounces of white lily water, and the same quantity of 
pure spring water. Shake it well together, and keep it for 
use. With this liquid, the face is to be freely and frequently 
bathed; remembering always first to shake the bottle, and, 
on going to bed, lay a:l over the face linen which has been 
dipped in it. In ten or twelve days at farthest, it is said a 
perfect cure will be effected, as nothing in this CORO REE 
can possibly prove prejudicial. 


>» 
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- Separating Gold or Silver from Lace, without burning it. 
- Cut in pieces the gold or silver lace intended to be divested 
of any thing but the pure metal; tie it up tightly in linen, 
and boil it in soap ley, till the size appear considerably 
diminished: then take the cloth out of the liquid; and, after 
repeatedly rinsing it in cold water, beat it well with a mallet, 
to extract all the alkaline particles. On opening the linen, to 
the great astonishment of those who have never before wit- 
nessed the process, the metallic part will be found pure and 
undiminished, in all its natural brightness, without a single 
thread. | : au ae 
Permanent Red Ink for marking Linen.. 


_ his useful preparation, which was contrived by the late 
learned and ingenious Dr. Smellie of Edinburgh, who was 
originally a printer in that city, may be used either with types, 
a hair pencil, or even with a pen: take half an ounce of ver- 
milion, and a drachm of salt of steel; let them be finely 
levigated with linseed oil, to the thickness or limpidity 
required for the occasion. This has not only a very good 
appearance; but will, it is said, be found perfectly to resist 
the effects of acids, as well as of all alkaline leys. It may be 
made of other colors, by substituting the proper articles in- 
stead of vermilion. : 


Portable Balls for takiny out Spots from Clothes. 


Spots of grease, &c., are in general easily removed from 
woollen cloth of all descriptions by means of portable balls 
prepared in the following manner: Take fuller’s-earth, dried 
so as to crumble into powder, and moisten it well with lemon 
juice; then add a small quantity of pure pulverized pearl- 
ashes, and work up the whole into a thick paste. Roll this 
paste into small balls, let them completely dry in the heat of 
the sun, and they are then fit for immediate use. The manner 
of using them is, by moistening with water the spots on the 
cloth, rubbing the ball over them, and leaving it to dry in the 
sun; when, on washing the spots with common water, and 
often with brushing alone, the.spots instantly disappear. 


Permanent Green Pigment, both for Oil and Water Colors. 


Dissolve, in aquafortis, a small quantity of zinc; and, in 
aqua-regia, some strongly calcined cobalt: each solution to 
be made-in a different vessel, and to remain till the respective 
liquids be completely saturated. When they are both ready, 
mix one part of the former with two parts of the latter; and, 
having prepared a hot and clarified solution of potash, pour 
in a quantity exactly equal to the whole of both the other 

4 iutions, for the purpose of precipitating the mixture. After — 
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it has subsided, the fluid part should be decanted, and the © 
sediment evaporated to dryness over the fire, till it assumes a 
green color. It is necessary, however, that it should be re- 
peatedly washed with filtered water, before it can be used; 
but, this being effected, it becomes fit for both oil and water 
colors, as it is sufficiently fixed to withstand all the effects of 
the air and the sun; which the inventor fully ascertained, by 
an experience of more than ten years. By means of this 
preparation, also, the ingenious inventor adds, that painters 
may readily combine their yellow and ultramarine, so as to 
form a most beautiful and permanent green. 


Stewed Oysters in French Rolls. 


Take any quantity of oysters, and wash them in their own 
_ liquor. Then, straining it, put it in again with them, and 
add a little salt, ground pepper, beaten mace, and grated 
nutmeg. Let them stew a little together, and thicken them 
up with a great deal of butter. In the mean time, cut the 
tops off a few French rolls, and take out sufficient crumb 
to admit some of the oysters, which must be filled in boiling 
hot, and set over a stove, or chafing-dish of coals, till they 
are quite hot through; filling them up with more liquor, 
or some hot gravy, as the former soaks in. When they 
are sufficiently moistened, serve them up in the manner 
of puddings. 


Dr. Anderson's admirable Improvement on the common 
Mode of salting Butter. | 


This ingenious gentleman, in his celebrated Recreations, 
first published the following directions for an improved mode 
of preserving salt butter; which he had experienced as not 
only more effectually to preserve it from any taint of rancidity 
than the generaljold method of using common salt only, but 
‘also to make it look better, and taste sweeter, richer, and 
more marrowy, than if it had been cured with common salt 
alone. Take of the best common salt, two parts; of saltpetre, 
one part; and of sugar, one part; beating them up together, 
so that they may be completely blended. To every pound of 
the butter add an ounce of this composition, mix it well in the 
mass, and close it up for use. Butter thus prepared will keep 
good for three years, and cannot be distinguished from what 
has been recently salted. It may be necessary to remark, in- 
deed, that butter cured in the above excellent manner, does 
not taste well till it has stood at least two or three weeks. 
Dr. Aprderson is of opinion that such butter would keep 
during the longest voyages, if it could be so stowed as not 
to melt by heat of climate, and thus occasion the salts to- 
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Method of expeditiously Fattening Chickens. 


Among the many silly prejudices which exist in England 
against the more general use of rice, is that of remarking its 
_ total unfitness for feeding fowls. This may be true enough, 
- if it be given them in so hard a state as to pass without disso- 

lution; but, perhaps, there is scarcely any thing which will 
sooner fatten the most delicate chickens than this very article, 
when it is properly prepared: Take, for that purpose, a quan- 
tity of rice, and grind or pound it into a fine flour; mix suffi- 
cient for present use with milk and a little coarse sugar; stir 
the whole well over the fire, till it makes a thick paste; and_ 
feed the chickens, in the day-time only, by putting as much> 
of it as they can eat, but no more, into the troughs, belonging © 
to their coops. 


Lord Orford’s curious method of Feeding Carp in Ponds. — 


Make a gallon of barley meal, three pounds of chalk, and 
a sufficient cuantity of fine clay, into a very stiff paste; put it 
into a net, and place it so as to bring about a foot from the 
bottom of the water. When the carp have sucked away all - 
but the clay, supply them with more made up in the same 
manner; and, in three weeks or a month, they will be found 
exceedingly fat. 


Dr. Fuller’s Chemical Snuff for the Headache, Palsy, and 
Drowsy Distempers. 


Medicinal snuffs, or errhines, are chiefly to be used in the | 
morning; but, if needful, at any other time also. “They 
draw,” Dr. Fuller observes, ‘out of the head and nose, abund- 
ance of water, mucus, and viscid phlegm, and are pertinently 
prescribed against such illnesses of the head as are caused by 
tough clammy matter, and have been of long continuance and 
contumacious ; such as gravative headache, palsy, and drowsy 
distempers.” He particularly recommends, for these pur- 
poses, a snuff made in the following manner: Take half a 

scruple of turbith mineral, half a drachm of powdered liquorice, 
a scruple of nutmeg, and two drops of oil of rosemary; make 
them all into a fine powder, and snuff up into the nose a very 
small quantity. This is so wonderfully powerful, that it 
brings off thin lympha as if it raised a salivation through the 
nose, so plentifully and streamingly, that no person could 
have imagined who had never seen its effects. He advises, 
therefore, that it should not be often repeated, without snuff 
ing up after it a little warm milk or oil, to prevent any sore 
ness by fretting the membrane of the nostrils. 


Speedy Remedy for a Droid Eye. 


. Boil a handful of hyssop leaves in a little water, till they are 
tender; then put them up in linen, apply it hot to the eye, tie 
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it on tightly at bed-time, and the eye will next day be well. This 
recewt is taken from a large and valuable collection. that fe:merly 
belonged to the fainily of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; and it is therein. 
asserted, that “a man, who had his thigh terribly bruised by the kick 
of a horse,was cured in a few heurs, only by a poultice of the leaves of 
hyssop, cut or minced very small, and beaten up with unsalted butter. 
Culpepper in his: herbal asserts the same respecting the virtucs of 


hyssop. 
Stomach Plaster for a Cough. 


Take bees’ wax, Burgundy pitch, and rosin, each an ounce ; melt 
them together in a clean pipkin, and then stir in three quarters of an 
ounce of common turpentine, and half an ounce of oil of mace. 
Spread it on a piece of sheep’s leather, grate some nutmeg over the 
whole plaster, and apply it quite warm to the region of the stomach, 


Oil of Brown Paper, for Burns. 


Take a piece of the thickest coarse brown paper, and dip it in the 

vest salad oil; then set the paper on the fire, and carefully preserve 
all the uil that drops fur use. ‘I’his is said to be au adiatrable remedy 
ror all sorts of burns. Oil ef writing paper, collected in a similar man- 
ner, is often recommended for the © goth-ache. : 


tags for removing ee of Grease, Pitch, or Oil, from 
~  Weollen Cloth. 


In a pint of spring water dissolve an ounce of pure pearl-ash ; 
adding, to the solution, a lemon cut in small siices. ‘This bem pro- 
perly mixed, and kept in a warm state for two days, the whele must 
be strained, and the clear tiquid kept in a bottle fur use. A_tittle of 
this liquid being poured on the stained part, is said instantaneously to - 
remove all spots of grease, pitch, or oil; and the moment they was 
near, the cloth is to be washed in clear water 


Method of taking out Ink Spots 7. m Woollen, Linen, and 
Silk. 


‘Yo take spots of ink out of woollen, they must first be rubbed 
with a composition, consisting of the white of an egg, and afew 
drops of oil of vitriol, properly incorporated: next, immediately 
washed with pure water; and, lastly, have the parts smoothed, in the 
direction of the nap, with a piece of flannel or white woollen cloth 
From linen, ink spots may be removed, by immediately dropping 
plentifully on them, while wet with the ink, the tallow from a lighted 
candle, and letting it remain on a few days before washing the linen: 
this is also said to take the stains of red-port out of linen. Ink spots 
on silk require to be well rubbed with the ashes of wormwood and 
strong distilled vinegar, and to be afterwards cleansed with soap- 
water. When ink is once dried on linen, the spot is to.be taken out 
by rubbing it well with a piece of lemon, and then using a hot irog 
till the ink totally disappears. If a lemonbe* cn half, the linen 


where spotted pressed dower over it til the Juha penetrates through 
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: and the hot iron then placed on the linen, the spot will immediately 
give way, and soon entirely vanish. 


Ink Stains taken out of Mahogany. 


Put a few drops of spirit of sea-salt, or oil of vitriol, in a tene 
sptonful of water, and touch the stain or spot with a feather ; ana, 
on the ink disappearing, rub it over with a rag wetted in cold water 
or there will be a white mark not easily eflaced. 


Red Mixture for giving a fine Colour to Mahogany Furniture. 


Stains of ink being first removed by the method :.oove described, 
wash the tables or other mahogany furniture with vinegar, and then 
rub them all over with a red mixture made in the following manner : 
Put into a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil four pennyworth of alkanet | 
root, and two pennyworth of rose-pink ; stir them well together in 
any earthen vesse], and let them remain all night, when the mixture, 
being again well stirred, will be immediately fit for use. When it 
has been left an hour on the furniture, it may be rubbed off till bright 
with linen cloths ; and will soon have a beautiful colour, as well as 
a glossy appearance. 


Mr. Jayne’s Patent Method of preserving Eggs. 


Various have been the expedients by which good housewives 
have endeavoured to preserve eggs. Thev have, in turns, been kep’ ' 
in salt, in flour, and in bran; they have been scalded in hot water, 
and deposited at the bottom of acold running stream; they have 
been steeped in vinegar, and they have been bathed with oil. None 
of these expedients, however, seem to be universally approved, 
though each has had its respective advocates, and been warmly re- 
commended to attention. Inthe year 1791, a patent was obtained 
by Mr. William Jayne, for his newly-invented composition calculated 
to preserve eggs. The specification of Mr. Jayne, whose patent 
expired of course in the year 1805, directs that, for preparing his 
composition, a Winchester bushel of quick or unslacked lime, two 
pounds of common salt, and half a pound of cream of tartar, should 
be incorporated with such a quantity of commen water as may re- 
duce the mixture to a state of consistence in which an egg will float 
with its top above the surface. In this liquid the eggs are to be 
constantly kept for use , and the patentee asserts, that they will thus — 
certainly be preserved perfectly sound for at least two years. — 


Uhinese Mode of rendering all Sorts cf Cloth, and even Mus- 
| : lin, Water-Proof 


By the following very simple process for making cloth water-proof, it 
is asserted that the Chinese render not only all the strongest cloths but 
even the most open muslins, impenetrable to the heaviest showers . 
of rain; nor yet, as it is said, will this composition fill up the in 
terstices of the finest lawn, or in the slightest degree injure the 
most brilliant colours. The composition to which these valuable 


qualitizs are imputed, is merely a solution of half an ounce of white 
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wax in a pint of spirits of turpentine. In a sufficient quantity of the ; 
mixture, made with these materials, immerse the articles intended 
to be rendered water-proof, and then hang them in the open air till 
they become perfectly dry. This is all the process necessary for 
accomplishing so desirable a »urpose ; against which, however, 
may be objected, perhaps, the expense, and unpleasant scent, of 
the turpentine spirits: the latter objection may be remedied by 
using equai parts of spirits of wine and oil of wormwood, a mixture 
of which is said to dissipate the smell of turpentine ; but the former, 
itis not to be denied, must necessarily be, at the same time, in 
_ Bome degree, augmented. It has lately been attempted, in England 
_ to render the use of water-proof cloth general. 


Beautiful newly-discovered Golden Yellow Dye, for Silks, 
Cotton, &c. 


Tuts fine, lively, and durable yellow dye, has recently been dis- 
covered by M. Lasteyrie, who thus describes the process by which 
it is obtained from the shaggy spunk, or boletus hirsutus of Linnaius ; 
a species of mushroom, or fungus, growing chiefly on apple or wal- 
nut trees. This vegetable substance is replete with colouring mat- 
ter, which must be expressed by pounding in a mortar ; after which 
the liquid thus acquired is to be boiled about a quarter of an hour. 
Six pints of water may be well tinged for dying, by a single ounce 
of the expressed fluid. ‘This being strained, the silk, cotton, &c. 
intended to be dyed, must be immersed and boiled in it for about 
fifteen or twenty minutes ; when fine silk, in particular, if it be after- 

wards passed through soft soap water, will appear ofa bright golden 
yellow hue, equal in lustre to that of the silk hitherto imported from 
China, at-a great expense, for imitating gold embroidery. In short, 
every sort of stuff retains a fine yellow colour; but it is, of course, 
fess bright on linen and cotton. Nor is the use of this vegetable 
substance confined to dying; since it has been ascertained that 
the yellow extract which it yields is applicable to the Scere of 
painting, both in oil and in water colours. 


~ 


Curious Method of Breeding an innumerable Quantity of the 
beautiful Gold and Silver Fish 


The curious process by which this is to be easily effected, may 
be in general applied, ona larger scale, to the breeding, in equal 
profusion, most of our esculent fresh-water fish. It is, simply, as 
follows : Get a large deep cistern or vat, of any dimensions, but one 
of about four feet diameter, and nearly the same height or depth, 
will very well answer the purpose; then take a quantity of birch, oz 
small faggot wood, which has been previously soaked some time in 

a stream, spring, or pond, so as to have lost all power of discolour- 
ing or giving any farther taste to fresh water, and lay this wood all] 
along the bottom, to the thickness of about a foot, in some parts at 
least, having large stones on the tup to keep it from rising or motion. 
Being thus certain that neither the vat nor the birch can spoil the 


~ + 
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water, nearly fill it with the best soft water from a river or pond 


such as there can be 20 doubt that fish will be able to live in. ‘Ihe 


vat, it is to be observed, must be placed in the open air, but not in a toc 
cold or exposed situation ; and the breeding is tu commence in the 
spring, when the fish are full, and just ready to spawn. Choose, as 
breeders, four hard-roed or females, and only one soft-roed_ milcher 
ormale. Put the five, with all possible care not to hurt them, into 
the vat; feeding them occasionally, by throwing in a few crumbs of 
bread, or some other trifling food, but in no other way disturbing them. 
When they appear quite thin, or shotten as it is termed, they must be 
quictly taken out with a small net, so as by no means to disturb the 
spawn, and entirely kept away ; as they would, if allowed to remain, 
(such is the nature of these and most other fish,) soon devour’ the 
greatest part of the spawn and small fry, suffering little or none ever 
to reach maturity. ‘The vat must not be disturbed during the whole 
summer; only, as the water decreases, a little fresh must from time 
to time be as gently as possible poured in, to supply the deficiency. 
In the course of the summer, the vivified roes will be hatched, and 
the water perceived swarming with a minute fry ; fully sufficient to 
stock a large piece of water, if not devoured by other fish, or the 
several birds which make fish their prey. By this method, myriads 
of those beautiful fish may be easily bred ; and, consequently, be- 


_come very common. At present, it is true, though originally intro- 


duced from the East Indies, of which, as well as of China, the gold 
fish, or cyprinus auratus of Linnzeus, is a native, it is still chiefly 
kept in glass globular vessels for ornament. It has, however, within 
these few years, been sufficiently ascertained, that these fishes 
thrive and propagate in ponds, or other reservoirs of water; where 
wey are said to acquire a much larger growth, and come to greate 
perfection, than in the oriental countries. ‘ 


Syrup of Red Cabbage, as prepared in France. 


Cut and wash a large red cabbage, put it into a pot covered with 
water, and let it simmer three or four hours over a moderate fire, till 
there only remains about a pint of liquor; then strain it through a 
sieve, pressing the cabbage forcibly to get all the juice ; let the liquor 
stand some hours to settle, and pour off the clear. Put a poand of 
Narbonne honey into a saucepan, over a stove, witha glass of water ; 
and keep skimming it all the time it is boiling, till it be completely 
clarified. Then put in the cabbage juice, and make the whole boil 
to the consistence of a syrup ; which is always to be known, by ta- 
king a little of it on one finger, and finding that, on its being rubbed 
against the next, it ferms a thread which does not instantly break. 
This syrup is regarded in France as a most excellent fortifier of the 
breast. It is undoubtedly a zood pectoral syrup, very pleasant, not 
at all expensive, and easily made. A decoction of red cabbage, 
even in England, by some-eminent physicians, has been frequently 
recominended for'softening acrimonious humours i: disorders of the 
breast, ind also in hoarseness. 
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Boluses for the Rheumatism and Cont-actions of the Joints . 


Bruise four cloves of garlic with two drachms of gum ammoniac 
and make them into six boluses with spring water. Take one every 
morning and evening, drinking plentifully of sassafras tea, at least 
twice a day, while using this medicine. ‘This is said to be a most 
effectual remedy for the rheumatism, and equally good in contractions 
of the joints. 

: Pill for an Aching Hollow Tooth. 
_ Tange half grain each of opium and yellow sub-sulphate of quick- 
silver, formerly called turpeth mineral; make them into a pill, and 
place it in the hollow of the tooth some hours before bed-time, wit 
a small piece of wax over the top, when it is said never to fail effect- 
ing 4 complete cure. It was originally communicated, with many 
other medical receipts, by a learned physician at York. 


Tea for the Gout. 


Take the leaves of carduus benedictus, or the holy thistle, with a 
sufficient proportion of angelica leaves to make it palatable, but not 
much of either at a time, and drink half a pint of this infusion made 
like common tea, rather weak, constantly every morning for twelve 
raonths. This is said to have alone relieved several persons who were 
almost crippled withthe gout. ‘The leaves of the blessed thistle, ir 

strong decoction, are generally agreed to be beneficial where there - 
is a loss of appetite, or the stomach has been impaired by irregulari- 
ties; and, whether an infusion be made in cold or warm water, it 
occasions, if drank freely, a copious perspiration, and greatly pro-— 
motes the secretions. The dried leaf, which may be used for makinz 
the tea recommended, loses much of that forbidding flavour alwzys 
possessed by the fresa plant; and which occasions it to be some- 
times employed in strong decoctions, either as an emetic, or as the 
auxiliary of an emetic. ! 


Infallible Powder for Shortness of Breath. 


_ Tuts excellent remedy for shortness of breath is particularly re- 
commended to young ladies. ‘The powder is thus directed to be 
made: Take an ounce each of carraway seeds and anniseeds, half 
an ounce of liquorice, a large nutmeg, an ounce of prepared steel 
and two ounces of double-refined stigar; reduce the whole inte < 
very fine powder, and take as much as will lie on a shilling every 
morning fasting, and the same quantity at five in the afternoon. It 
will be requisite to use exercise while taking this medicine, which 
generally very soon effects a cure. Where any invincible prejudice 
against the use of steel exists in the mind, the medicine may be 
ed without it ; it will even then frequently afford relief. 


Excellent Wash for Numbed or Trembling Hands 
Tuesr disagreeable complaints are said to be soon remedied by 
the very simple expedient of frequently washing the hands so affect. 
ed in a'strong decoction of wo-uwood and mustard seed ; to be 
sira ned, and used when cold, — Wo Wig oe gate 


> 
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Mustard Whey, for a Palsy and Nervous Disorders. 


Turn half gpint of boiling milk, by putting in a table-spoonfil of 
_ tnade mustard. Strain the whey from the curd, through a sieve, and 
drink it in bed. This will give a generous and glowing warrath, the 
whey thus conveying the mustard into the constitution. Dr. Stephen 
Haies says, that he knew a woman, who hada great degree of numb- 
ness all over her, retnarkably relieved with two doses only, and men- 
tions several instances where it has done good in nervous cases, and 
in palsy, greatly abating the malady and prolonging life. 


‘Ingenious French Vegetative Laquid for making Bulbous Roosis 
_ flower beautifully in ornamental Glasses, without Earth, du- 
ring the Winter Season. 


Dissotve, gradually, ina glazed earthen or glass vessel, three 
ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of common salt, and half an ounce 
of salt of tartar, with a pint of rain water. When the solution is 
completed, add half an ounce of loaf sugar ; filter the whole through | 
a bag or blotting paper, and keep it bottled for use. Into each flower- 
glass, filled’with rain or river water, are to be put eight or ten drops 
of this liquid. The glasses must be kept constantly full, and the 
water renewed every tenth or twelfth day at farthest ; to which must 
always be added the requisite number of drops of the vegetative li- 
quor. ‘To ensure complete success, however, the glasses ought to 
stand on a mantle or chimney-piece where a fire is regularly kept in 
cold weather. The fibres of the roots must of course always im- 

- pibe the liquid ; and, with proper management, a fine succession of 
flowers may be kept up during the most rigorous seasons; such as 
crocuses of different colours, tulips, hyacinths, snow-drops, &c. 


drt of Extracting the nest Carmine Powder from Clippings 
. of Scarlet Cloth. 


_ sat incomparable crimson colour, called carmine, which so 
beautifully participates in the most delicate tints of scarlet and of 
purple, is so very expensive, that miniature painters are often induced 
to substitute for carmine a composition of lake ; by the following pro- 
cess, however, it is credibly asserted, that a better carmine may with 
certainty be manufactured than much ot what is imported from France 

Take five or six gallons of the purest water, and dissolve in it a 
aufficient quantity of pot-ash to make a strong ley. After having 
filtered the solution, put it in a brass pot, and boil in it a pound of 
the clean shreds or clippings of the finest scarlet broad cloth dyed in 
grain, till they have entirely lost their colour ; then squeeze the shreds, 
and pass all the ley through a flannel bag. Dissolve two pounds o: 
alum in a proper quantity of water, and add this solution to the ley ; 
stir them well together, and the whole will become rather thick. It 
is then to be repassed through the flannel bag, and the liquor will run 
out clear; but, if it be at all tinged, it is again to be boiled, with the 
addition of a small quantity of dissolved alum, ind passed throsgh 
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the bay a third time, when all the carmine will be left behind - Fresh 
water is then to be poured repeatedly into the bag, till all the alum 
is washed away: after which the colour must be dried. so as to ~ 
prevent any dust fiom settling on it; and, being previously reduced 
to an impalpable powder, on glass or marble, it will be immediately 
fit for use. = 


Substitute for Verdigrease, 1n producng a fine Black Dye 
without Injury to Cloth, &c. oe 


As verdigrease, though generally combined with logwood for 
dying black, is extremely apt to corrode the texture of the cloth, &c. 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, in the Adelphi, rewarded Mr. Cleg for his discovery of a 
substitute in dying that colour. For this purpose, equal parts of 
pot-ash, or any other strong alkaline salt, and vitriol of copper, are 
to be separately dissolved, and the two solutions gradually mixed. 
If the vitriol be sufficiently saturated, the water on the surface will 
become transparent on adding a few drops of the alkaline solution ; 
but, if not, it will preduce a blue colour, so that no pot-ash should 
. be added till a complete saturation be effected. These proportions 
of vitriol and alkaline salt will be equivalent to a similar quantity of 
verdigrease ; and, on being combined with decoctions of logwood, 
in the same manner as verdigrease, will impart a: fine black dye, 
which is by no means prejudicial to the texture of cloth, hats, or 
other articles, so often rotted by pernicious black dyes. 


Artificial Musk. 


Tue mode of making artificial musk, which is often used in Ger. 
many for that expensive odorous drug, is simply as follows: Add, to 
one drachm of oil of amber, by small portions at a time, four times 
the quantity of nitrous acid, commonly called aqua-fortis ; carefully 
stirring them together with a glass.rod all the time, and continuing 
so to do till the whole be converted into a yellow resin, possessing 
the smell of musk in great perfection. It must, of course, be kept 
closely stopped up, like real musk ; and may sometimes supply the 
place of that high-priced article, not forgetting the nature of its chief 
ingredient. 


Wenderful but easy avd effectual Method of rendering all Sorts 
3 of Paper Fire-Proof. 


Tus astonishing effect is produced by a most simple process. 
It is only necessary, whether the paper be plain, written, or printed 
on, or even marbled, stained, on painted for hangings, to immerse it 
in a strong solution of alum-water, and then thoroughly dry it, when 
it wil. immediately become fire proof. This experiment is readily 
ascertained, by holding a slip of paper thus prepared over a candle. | 
Some paper, however, will require to imbibe more of the solution 
than it may receive by a_singie immersion; in which case, the 
operation of dipping and drying must be repeated till such paper be- 
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comes fully saturated, when, it is positively asserted, neither the ca- 
tour nor quality of the paper will be in the smallest degree affected ; 
sut that, on the contrary, both will be even improved. seh 


Bellamy’s Patent Methods of making Leather of all Sorts 
Water-Proof. a 


Tue patentee and inventor of these methods, Mr. John Bellamy, 
makes use of two compositions ; which, according to his specifica. 
tion in the Patent Office, registered 1794, are as follow: A gallon 
each of nut and poppy oils are to be mixed with three gallons ot 
linseed oil ; or, one gallon of either nut or poppy oil niay be added 
to three of that expressed from linseed ; or, two gallons of linseed 
oil may be combined with a pint of nut oil and the like quantity of 
poppy oil. ‘These ingredients, either in the above proportions, or 
such others as may be required by the nature of tle oils, being mix- 
ed in an iren pot, are to be placed over a gentle fire ; and to each 
gallon of oil must be added a pound of white copperas, sugar of lead, 
colcothar, or any other drying substance. When the whole has re- 
mained six or seven hours over such a degree of heat as it will bear 
without rising, till it become sufficiently dry, it is to be taken off, 
and suffered to cool: this first compound is then fit for use. The 
‘second compound, for the same purpose of rendering all kinds of 
leather water-proof, is thus directed to be made: Take a pound of 
gum resin, half a pound of pitch, and a quarter of a pound each of 
tar and turpentine ; well mix these ingredients with one gallon of the 
oils prepared according to the first method, by gently heating the 
entire mass, and then increasing the fire till the whole be thoroughlv 
incorporated. When the oils prepared according to the first method, 
or the gums according to the second, are sufficiently cool, either is 
to be rubbed into the leather with a brush dipped in the respective 
composition ; and the thoroughly-impregnated leather being stretchea 
on an even board, the superfluous matter is to be removed from its 
surface. Sole leather, and other thick substances, are to be first 
gently warmed : and, after being fully saturated with the composition, 
and properly dried in a warm place, they are ready for use. _ 


Genuine Receipt for making the Invaluable Cordial Liquor 
called Vespetro, recommended by the king of France’s Physi 
erans at Montpellier. 


Tus truly excellent and agreeable cordial, which comes thus 
sanctioned to the world, is recommended for all complaints in the 
stomach, indigestion, sickness, colic, obstructions, stitches of the 
side, spasms in the breast, diseases of the kidneys, strangury, gra- 
vel, oppression of the spleen, loathing, vertigo, rheumatism, short- 
ness of breath, &c. The following are the genuine instructions for 
making it: Take a thick glass or stone bottle which will hold consider- 
ably more than two English quarts, and put in it two Paris pints, 
heing equal to about two English quarts, of the best brandy; adding 
_ the following seeds, first grossly pounded in a mortar ; two drachms 
of angelica seeds, one ounce of coriander seeds, and a large omes 
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of  pugil each of fennet seeds and anniseeds. T hen squeeze in the 


juice of two fresh lemons, putting in alse their rinds; add a pound 
of loaf sugar ; and, well shaking the bottle from time to tore, let the 


whole infuse five days. After this, to render the liquor clearer, pasa | 


it threugh a cotton bag, or filtermg papes, and bottle it up, carefully 
and closely corked. ‘To be taken, 2 small cordial glass at a time, 
more or less frequently, according to cireumstanees. A tabte- 
spoonful taken four or five successive mornings, is said to kill the 
worms in children; and, on rubbing with that small quantity the 
nose and temples fasting, it ts a preservative of the person so using 
it against the il effeets of damp or unwholesome air. In short, this 
liquor will abundantly satisfy all who may have occasion to use it ; 
and a gentleman having been long afflicted with an hepatic flux, 
which gave him vontinual torment, the use of this quer carried it 
off, and completely cured him. 


- Incomparable Method of Salting Meat, as adopted by the late 
- Empress of Russia. | 


Tue following method of salting meat is asserted to have been, 


useu by the great empress Catharine, in her housebold establishment, 
with the utmost success ;: Boil together, over a gentle fire, six pounds 
of common salt, two pounds of powdered loaf sugar, three ounces of 
saltpetre, and three gallons of spring water. Carefully skim it while 
boiling ; and, when quite cold, pour it over the meat, every part of 
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which must be covered with the brine. In this pickle, it is said, the 


meat will not only keep for many months, but the hardest and_ 


toughest beef will thus be rendered as mellow and tender as the flesh 
ofa young fowl; while either beef, pork, or even mutton, will have 
a fine flavour imparted by it. In warm weather, however, the blood 
must be expressed from the meat, and the whole well rubbed over 


with fine salt, before it is immersed in the liquor. Young pork should 


not be left longer than three or four days in this pickle, as it will then 
be quite sufficiently softened: but hams, intended for drying, may 
remain a fortnight before they are hung up; when they should be 
rubbed with pollard, and closely covered with paper bags, to prevent 
their being fly-blown. Though this pickle is, at first, somewhat 
more expensive than common brine, (as it may be again used, on 
being boiled with additional water and the other ingredients,) it is far 
Irom being, on the whole, importantly more dear; whilst it seems to 
promise advantages which most people would be happy to purchase 
at a much higher price. 


Electuary for the Rheumatism, by Dr. Brookes. 


Taxe conserve of orange peel, two ounces ; cinnabar. of antimony 
levigated, half an ounce ; gum guiacum in powder, one ounce ; Win 
ter’s bark in powder, three drachms ; syrup of orange peel aufticient 
to make an electuary. The dose three drachms, morning and 
evening. A 
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Art of making the best Black Ink Powder. 


_ Inruse a quarter of a pound of finely powdered nut galls in three 
-pints of rain or river water; exposing it, occasionally well stirred, 
toa moderate degree of warmth fora few days, till the colouring 
méitter seems fully extracted: then filter the solution into a vessel 
slightly covered, and place it in the open air for several weeks : when, 
on removing the mouldy skin from the top, which has gradually been 
formed, it must be carefully collected, have hot water poured ovet 
it, undergo another filtration, and then be evaporated to dryness. 
Thus will be produced a gray crystalline salt, called the acid salt of 
galls, and which is the essential basis of black ink. On triturating 
a single drachm of this salt with an equal quantity of vitriol of iron, 
and about a pennyweight of the driest gum arabic, a composition 
will be obtained which affords an excellent black ink, merely on 
being dissolved in warm water. 


Genuine Syrup for Coughs, Spitting of Blood, §c 


Tuis excellent remedy for such frequently very alarming symp- 
. toms, cannot be made too public. ‘* He must,” says the learned and 
liberal Dr. Fuller, ‘‘ be a mere stranger in physic, who is not ace 
quainted with this most noble syrup, and how mightily it succours 
those who cough up blood.” It is thus made: ‘ake six ounces of 
comfrey roots, and twelve handsful of plantain leaves : cut and beat 
-them well; strain out the juice ; and, with an equal weight of sugar, 
boil it up to a syrup. 


Vast advantages of Baking instead of Boiling Beet-Root. 


Tne bect-root too forcibly intrudes it-elf on the improved sagacity 
of mankind to be entirely neglected, as a source of cheap and szlu- 
brious food. The late Dr. Lettsom, some few years since, took 
uncommon pains to recommend a variety of one species of this 
genus, the German mangel-wurzel, or famine-root, under the ap- 
pellation of the root of scarcity, or large white beet-root, as an ar 
ticle worthy of being universally cultivated. The time, however, 
seems not yet arrived for the full value of even the more attractive 
red species to be generally known and duly appreciated; so that his 
philanthropic design may be said to have hitherto failed. In speak- 
ing of the beet-root generally, the red beet-root, therefore, is to be 
considered as alone designated; and we are about to offer a few © 
hints for bringing-its modest and humble merits into a little more 
deserved estimation. ‘The rich saccharine juice of the beet-root is, — 
na great degree, lost, and the root itself rendered, at once, less 
nutritious by the adventitious watery weakness which it is made to 
imbibe, as well as by parting with the native gelatinous syrup, of 
which it is thus forcibly deprived. It is, therefore, most strongly 
recommended to adopt the mode of baking beet-roots, instead of 
boiling them, for general use; when they will, unquestionably, be. 
found to afford a very delicious and most wholesome food. | This is 
not offered as an untried novelty. neet-roots are universally baked 
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all over the continent of Europe; and, in Italy ~>articulariy, they 

are carried about, warm from the oven, twice a day, like hot loaves, © 
- &c. in London. | They are there purchased by all ranks of people, — 
and afford to many thousands, with bread and a little salt only, a very 
satisfactory meal. 


Remedy for Wind in the Verns. 


Tis state of the veins, though always visible on the slightest in- 
_spection, often escapes any notice, though it leads to many disorders. 
The following remedy may be taken with advantage whenever they 
appear ina suspicious state: Take equal quantities of powdered 
quorice, carraway seeds, and sugar candy: to which add a third 
part of rhubarb, and the like quantity of cream of tartar, both finely 
pulverized. Of this mixture, take a tea-spoonful three or four times 
a day ; either by itself, or ina glass of wine. Jt should be continued 
about a week ; and, being gently laxative, it cools the blood, eases” 
pains, and relieves and prevents many disorders. 


Best Method of making Sage Cheese. 


Take the tops of young red sage; and, having pressed the juice 
- from them by beating in a mortar, do the same with the leaves of spirr 
age, and then mix the two juices together. After putting the rennet 
to the milk, pour in some of this juice, regulating the quantity by the 
degree of colour and taste it is intended to give the cheese. As 
the curd appears, break it gently, and in an equal manner; then, 
emptying it into a cheese vat, let it be a little pressed, in order to make 
it eat mellow. Having stood for about seven hours, salt and turn it 
daily for four or five weeks, when it will be fit for the table. The 
_spinage, besides improving the flavour and correcting the bitterness 
of the sage, will give it a much more pleasing colour than can be ob- 
tained from sage alone. 


Syrup of Ginger. 

AN agreeavie und moderately aromatic syrup, impregnated with 
the flavour and medicinal virtues of ginger, is thus prepared: Ma- 
cerate an ounce anda half of beaten ginger ina quart of boiling 
water, closely covered up, for twenty-four hours: then, straining off 


the infusion, make it inte a syrup, by adding at least two parts of 
fine loaf sugar, dissolved and boiled up in a hot water bath. 


Wonderful Power of the Turkish Glue, or Armenian Cement, 
} with the Art of making it. 


Tue jewellers in Turkey, who are mostly Armenians, according 
to Mr. Eton, formerly a consul, and author of the Survey of the 
Turkish Empire, have a singular method of ornamenting watch- 
cases, &c. with diamonds and other precious stones, by simply glu- 
ing or cementing them. The stone is set in silver or gold, and the 
other part of the metal made flat to correspond with the part to which 
it is to be fixed ; it is then warmed gently, and has the glue applied, 
which is go very strong, tha the parts cemented never separate. This 
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glue, which will strongly unite bits of glass, and even polished steel, 
and may of course be applied to a vast variety of useful purposes,. 
is thus made: Dissolve five or six bits of gum mastich, each the 
size of a large pea, in as much spirits of wine as will suffice to ren- 
der it liquid: and, in another vessel, dissolve as much isinglass, pre- 
viously a little Swelled or uottened in water, though none of the 
water must be used, in French brandy or good rum, as will make a 
two-ounce phial of very strong glue: adding two smal bits of gum 
galbanum, or ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground tll 
they are dissolved. ‘Then mix the whole with a sufficient heat. 
Keep the glue ina phial stopped close, and, when it is to be used. 
set the bottle in hot or boiling water... Mr. Eton observes, that some 
persons have, in England, prepared and sold this composition under 
the name of Armenian Cement; but it is much too thin, and the 
quantity of mastich in it too small : it must, this gentleman adds, be 
like strong carpenters’ glue. This certainly is one of the most 
valuable known cements in the world. Nor is it at all improbabie, 
that a plan, said to have been invented in France or Germany, for 
making up clothes, &c. by uniting cloth without sewing, in some at- 
tempt founded onthe use of this very cement; with what ultimate 
success, we must leave timc .- develope. In the mean while, there 
can be no sort of doubt, that much may be effected by ingenious 
applications of so powerful an agent. 


Valuable Secret in preparing Foil for Diamonds, and other 


precious Stones, as used by the Armenian Jewellers. 


Tue method of preparing the rich foils in which the Armenian 
jewellers set precious stones, particularly diamonds, to much advan- 
tage, and which, under roses or nalf-brilliants, is most remarkably 
beautiful, and not subject to tarnish, is generally kept as a great se- 
cret; and such foils, Mr. Eton assures us, sells at Constantinople | 
for from half to three-quarters ofa dollar each. The mode of pre- 
paring them is extremely simple. An agate is cut, and highly po- 
lished, of the shape desired ; a cavity of about its own size is next 
formed in a block of lead, and over this cavity is placed a bit of tin, 
the thickness of strong brown paper, scraped very bright. The 
agate is then placed on the tin, over the cavity, and struck with a 
“mallet; when the beautiful polish which the tin instantly receives, is 
scarcely to be imagined bv those who have never seen it. 


Easy method of Dying Cotton with Madder, as practised at 


Smyrna. 


Corton, at Smyrna, Mr. Eton tells us, s dyed with madder in 

the following manner: The cotton is boiled in common olive oil, 
and then in mid alkali; being thus cleaned, it will take the mad 
der dye: and this is the fine colour so greatly admired in Smyrna 
cotton-yarn. ‘I have heard,” adds this gentleman, ‘ that the sum 
of five thousand pounds was given in England for this secret !” It is 

doubtless, a secret in preparing cottons, and perbaps oie axles 
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The Faye ‘of Marlborough’ s admirable Water for Thacker 
ing the Hair, and to prevent its fallin off. : 


Tis most excellent water for the hair is produced i in the -ollow- 
ing manner: Distil, as cool and slowly as possible, two pounds ot 
honey, a handful of rosemary, and twelve handsful of the curlings 
or tendrils of grape-vines, infused in a gallon of new milk, from which — 
about two quarts of the water will be obtained. 


Celebrated French Worm Medicine for Dog . 


Tus medicine has the reputation of effectually killing and ex- 
pelling the worms with which dogs are often so grievously tor- 
mented, and which, probably, may be one grand cause of their 
running mad. It is thus made : Take, for one dose, which generally 
proves sufficient, two drachms eaeh of juice of wormwood, aloes, 
and staves-acre, the two last powdered as small as possible ; ; with 
one drachm each of pounded burnt hartshorn and sulphur. Mix 
the whole together in nut oil, to the quantity of about halfa glass, 
which must be given to the dog fora dose. If at ali necessary, 
another dose may be given a day or two after. ‘ 


Supertor Use of the celebrated German Tinder, and great Im- 
portance of its being universally adopted. 


On the continent of Europe, every traveller, sportsman, &c. care 
ries constantly this tinder about him, which is conveniently portable, 
and resembles a piece of soft and very thick tanned leather, of elas- 
tic substance, and a sort of velvet surface on the upper part. It is, 
in fact, a large fungus, commonly called punk, which grows at the — 
roots of old trees, where it spreads to a considerable size. This 
substance is dressed, .:ammered, and otherwise manufactured for 

- the purpose, into this appearance, and, being dried, forms the true 
German tinder at ail times ready for use, and far less liable to be- 
come damp than English tinder. ‘The manner of using it is by 
tearing off a small bit, which will serve several times, and holding it 
at the edge of the flint, which is smote by the steel, instead of the — 
steel by the flint. In this the Germans are so expert, and can so 
well rely on their tinder, that they will engage to light it at a single 
stroke, and, indeed, seldom fail to do so. The tinder being thus 
Kindled, may be placed ina pipe of tobacco, or extinguished in-— 
stantly between the finger and thumb, after lighting a match for this 
or any other purpose. [tis always kept in a pouch or box, witha 
flint, steel, and short German matches ; and few persons are much 
from home without carrying them constantly in their pockets. Ifthe 
German tinder were to be manufactured in England, many poor 
persons might be employed in collecting the punk, which is uow — 
suffered to rot without utility; and, couid it be brought entirely to 
prevent the destruction of rags for tinder, a quantity far exceeding 
what may be generally imagined, it might pi ove the means of greatly” wie 
ass sting the manufacture of paper. 
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To make a Powder, by which you may write wth water. 
Bruise to powder a handful of galls, half an ounce of vitriol, an 
ounce of gum arabic and gum sandrick. Mingle them finely sifted 
together, then rub your paper with a litle of it laid upon cotton 
woul; an!, having smoothed it, take water, and write upon the pa- 
per; ther: suffering it to dry, it will be black. . 


Turrish Method of Filterung Water by Ascension. 


Tue process is this: They make two wells, from five to ten fect, 
er any other depth, at a small distance from each other, with a com- 
munication betweer tke two at their bottoms. ‘The separation is of 
_elay well beaten, or ether substances impenetrable by water. Both 
wells are then filled with sand and gravel. The opening of tke weil 
«nto which the water to be filtered runs, is made somewhat higher 
than that inte which é is te ascend; nor dees the sand of this latter 
appreach the brim, where there is either sufficient reom left fer all 
the filtered water, or it is drawa off by a spout run into a vessel 
placed fer that purpose. The greater the difference is between the 
height of the two wells, the faster the water filters ; but the less it is, 
_ the better it operates, provided a sufficient quantity of water be sup- 
plied by it fer the intended purpose. This, Mr. Eton observes, may 
be practised in a cask, tub, jar, or other vessel, and would be use- 
ful on board of ships: the water being conveyed to the bottom by a 
pipe, and the lewer end having in it a sponge, or the pipe might he 
filled with coarse sand. It is evident, that all such particles as, by 
their gravity, are carried down in filtration by descent, wall net rise 
with the water in filtration by ascensten. From this account, it 
should seem, that the principle of filtration by ascent, considered 
as anew discovery by some ingenious Europeans, has been long 
known to the Turks. 


Mr. Peacock’s. Pateat Machine for. Purifying and Filtering the 


foulest water. 


Tue utility of filtering machines, in tke different processes of 
brewing, distillery, and dying, as well as that of making bread, and 
all other domestic arts, is sufficiently obvious. The filtering ma- 
chine of Mr. Peacock has been contrived and composed with a con- 
- jination ef skill and simplicity which is seldem witnessed. The 
turbid fluid is poured into a vessel, with layers of sifted gravel or 
small pebbles, in different gradations ef size, at the botton, and con- 
mected somewhat like the Turkish filtering wells, with a similar 
vessel, with like strata or layers, in progressive degrees of fineness, 
through which the water, hawever foul, on its entrance into the first 
vessel, now rises clear and pure in this. Had Mr. Peacock, who is 
one of the first architects in the world, been a poor or u mercenary 
man, this invention mizkt have obtained him a large fortune: but, 
being neither one nor the other, though this gentleman secured his 
 figat by patent, and he was only slicitous of its being adopted 
from philaathra; ¢ motives, a:d has probably lost more monet 
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taan he has gained by toe invention. W hen-its use becomes dul» 
appreciated, some future manufacturer of Mr, Peacock’s filtering 
machines may probably reap the advantage. A speeimen of his 
machine is deposited in Guildhall, London, and, though capable of 
yielding a constent an’ pure stream of three hundred gallons in 
twenty-four hours, 1#t does nut occupy Mere room than a commoy 
large drip or filtering stone, with all its accompanying apparatus ; 
that nothing may be wanting to its perfection, it is easily cleansed, 
though seldom necessary, in the short space of a singie minute. 


Nothing, therefore, is easier than for brewers, distillers, dyers, we. 


who are so inclined, to have all their water filtered by means of Mr. 
Peacock’s invention, whieh is capable of being extended to an’ 
magnitude, at an expense which cannot be the smallest object to 
the generality of persons concerned in those respeetive manufac- 
tories. ‘This invention, could it be broucht into general use, might 
~ be considered as a blessing to the nation. At sea, if the strata may be 
so fixed as not to be too much disturbed er deranged by the sh'p’s 
motion, whieh seems very possible, the use of such a maehine must 
be so preat, that no vessel ought to sail without one. — A little chas- 
coal, from its antiseptic quality, might perhaps be introduced with 
advantage among the strata of gravel. ‘The want of filtered water 
gives rise to more neplhiritic complaints than is imagined. 


Management of Coffee in France. 


Tose who wish to have excellent coffee, in France, roast it every 
day as it is used: they even say, that it should be roasted, ground, 
infused, and drunk, in the space of two hours; and assert that, if 
these processes be longer in sueceeding each other, the coffee loses 
much of that volatile spirit which constitutes all its agreeable favour 
‘The quantity commonly used is an ounce to five cups of spring wa- 
ter, to produce four of good and clear coffee. In the mean time, it is 
usual to threw their coffee grounds into a vessel, boil them half an 
hour, and leave them to settle: this infusion so well serves for a 
third part of the coffee in powder, that in a coffce-pot of fourteen 
cups of pure spring water, which should have three ounees to be 
‘good, two ounces with this infusion wall be of equal strength and good- 
ness. The operation of boiling the grounds is performed, in large 
coffee-houses, five or six times every day. ‘This is the common 
way of making coffee throughout France, where it ts generally drank 
with sugar and cream; while, at different coffec-houses, and in par- 
ticular families, vanilla, isinglass, and other ingredients, are also in- 
troduced, as they have lately been in England. The Freneh, beside 
breakfasting often on coffee, usually drink two cups about half az 
hour alter dinner, to hasten digestion, or abate the fumes of wine 
and liqueurs when they have been taken to exceed the bounds of ne. 
cessity. . 
Ain invaluable, though cleanly and eastly made Mixture, fe 

effectually destroying those norsome Verma Bugs. — 


— 


Mix half a pint of spirits of tuspent’ne and half a pint of bes “i 


~~ 
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rectified spirits of wine in a strong bottle, and ad¢ in small pieces 
about half'an ounce of camphire, which will dissolve in a fow minutes. 
‘Shake the mixture well together; and, with a spore or brush dip- 
ped in it, well wet the bed and furniture where the vermin breed. 
This will infallibly destroy both them and their nits, though they 
swarm. ‘The dust, however, should be well bri hed from the bed- 
‘stead and furniture, to prevent, from such carelessness, any stain. 
If that precaution is attended to, there will be no danger of soiling 
the richest silk or damask. 

On touching a live bug with only the tip of a pin put into the mix- 
ture, the insect will be instantly deprived of existence, and should 


-any bugs happen to appear after using the mixture, it will only be 


from not wetting the linen, &c. of the bed; the foldings or linings 
of the curtains near the rings or the joints, or holes in and about the 
bed or. head-board, in which places the vermin nestle and breed ; so 
that those parts being well wetted with more of the mixture, which 
dries as fast as it is used, and pouring it into the joints and holes, 
where the sponge and brush cannot reach, it will never fail totally 
to destroy them. 

The smell of this mixture, though powerful, is extremely whole 
some, and to many persons very agreeable. It exhales, however, i. 
two or three days. 

- Only one caution is necessary ; but thatis important. The mix 
ture must be well shaken when used ; but never applied by candle. 
light, lest the spirits, being attracted by the flare of the candle, might 
cause a conflagration. 


Grand Ptisan, or Diet Drink of Health and Longevity, by a 
celebrated French Physician, who lived nearly a hundred and 
twenty years. 


Tue famous inventor of this admirable prolonger of human exist- 
ence was Monsieur De Sainte Catharine ; who, by taking it himself 
for a fortnignt, three times a year, before winter, toward aster, and 
during the greatest heats of summer, lived to the age of nearly an 
hundred and twenty years. This ptisan is pronounced useful to all 
sorts of persons: if they are ill, to cure them; if well, to preserve 
them in health. Itis even good for infants ; and, above all, excel- 
lent for old people. An infinitude of facts attest its wonderful ef- 
fects. It-is thus directed to be prepared: Take about a quart of the 
best-sifted and wel]-washed oats, and a small handful of wild succory 
roots newly drawn out of the earth; boil them gently in six quarts 
of river water for three-quarters of an hour, and then add half an 


ounce of crystal mineral, and three or four spoonsful of the best 


honey, or a quarter of a pound of it in weight. Let the whole now 
boil half an hour longer; then strain it through linen, put the liquid | 
n an earthen vessel, and leave it covered to cool. For persons ot a 
bilious habit, only half the quantity of honey should be used, as the 
sweetness has a tendency to increase the bile. Two good glasses 
of this ptisan should be drank every morning fasting, without eating 
any thing for some hours; and the same quantity three hours ufte: 
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dinner. This course must be continued for fourteen days, without 
bleeding or confinement, or taking broth, new-laid eggs, or any other 
particular diet, but in all respects living as usual. The weak and 


infirm need only take a single glass, and they will not fail to feel the. 


good effect. It is natural that persors who are too gross and costive 
should commence witk some previous purgative ; after which this 
remedy will prove more efficacious. This ptisan is easy to take, 
and pleasant in its operations ; not occasioning any griping pains or 
other disagreeable sensations : at the same time, it perfectly cleanses 
the reins, is very diuretic, greatly promotes expectoration ; purges 
the brain; cleanses the lungs, the liver, and the spleen; expels pu- 
trid and ma‘ignant humours, all pain from the head, gravel, and even 
stone when newly formed; cures tertian and quartan agues, how- 


ever inveterate ; all colics and pleurisies ; the itch, blotches, and — 7 


other foul eruptions ; and, in short, every kind of heaviness, lassi- 
tude, and general debility. It rouses the senses, clears the sight, 
excites appetite, and gives rest and sleep. It refreshes, feeds, and 
conveys perfect health; and even seems still sensibly operating, 
and doing good, for a month or two after it has been taken. It is, 
beside all this, very nourishing. Instead of weakening, as is the 
case with the greater part of other remedies, it absolutely strengthens: 
and, during the dog-days and greatest heats of summer, when medi 


cines in general are subject to become dangerous, and even fatal, — 


this ts in fact more salutary than at any other season.  [t might, in- 
deed, be taken every day without doing the smallest injury ; the 
party taking care, during intensely cold weather, to keep constantly 
warm. ‘To attain long life, it will perhaps be sufficient to take it for 
a fortnight once or twice in the year; if once only, during the great 


heats, as the best season for its use. This panegyric, however _ 


great, is translated almost verbatim from a most respectable French 
author. It is undoubtedly an excellent medicine. 


Curious and Simple Manner of Keeping Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, &c. and even Figs, fresh all the Year. 


For this small but excellent article, we are indebted to no less a 
person than the celebrated Monsieur Lemery, one of the first che- 
mists France ever produced : Beat well up together equal quantities 
of honey and common water, pour it into an earthen vessel, put in 
the fruits all freshly gathered, and cover them up quite close. When 
any of the fruit is taken out, wash it in cold water, and itis fit fur 
unmediate use. 

Genuine Windsor Soap. : 


To make this famous soap for washing the hands, shaving, &c. 
nothing more is necessary, than to slice the best white soap as thin 


i 


as possible, melt it in a stew-pan over a slow fire, scent it well with — 


oil of carraway, and then pour it into a frame or mould made {i 
that purpose, orasmall drawer, adapted in size and form to the 
quantity. When it has stood three or four days in a dry situation, 
cut it into square pieces, and it is ready for use. By this simple 


mode, substituting any more favourite scent for tha of carraway, au 


~ 
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persons inay suit t:2mselves with a good perfumed soap at the moe! 
trifling expense. Shaving-boxes may be at cnce filied with the 
melted soap, insteac of a mould. | 


4rt of Dying or Staining Leather Gloves, to resemble the 
beautiful York Tan, Limerick Dye, &c. 

Tuese different pleasing hues of vellow brown or tan colour, are 
readily imparted to leather gloves by the following simple process : 
Steep saffron in boiling hot soft water for about twelve hours ; thea 
having slightly sewed up the tops of the gloves, to prevent the dye 
from staining the insides, wet them over with a sponge or soft brush 
dipped into the liquid. The quantity of saffron, as well as of 
water, will of course depend on how much dye may be wanted ; 
and their relative proportions, or the depth of colour required. 4 
common tea-cup will contain sufficient in quantity for a single paiy 
of gloves. -— 


Art of maxing Phosphoric Tapers or Matches. 


In a tubular piece of glass four inches long, and a single line 
only internal diameter, closed at one end, put a small bit of phos- 
phorus ; and pushing it to the extremity, introduce a taper covered 
slightly with wax, to fill up the rest of the tube, which must be her- 
metically sealed ; when plunging the other end into boiling water, 
the phosphorus melts, and adheres to the taper or match. ° A line 
is usually marked on the glass with a flint, at about one-third the 
length of the tube, where it is to be broken when the taper is wanted 
for use ; which being then briskly drawn out, will be found complete- 


ly lighted by the phosphorus. : 
Easy Method of preparing Phosphoric Bottles. 


Heat acommon glass phial, by fixing it ina ladleful of sand ;_ 
then, putting in two or three minute bits of phosphorus, stir them 
about with a piece of red-hot iron wire, till the phosphorus is ail 
spread over and adheres to the internal surface of the bottle, where 
it will form a reddish coating. When, by repeated introductions of 
the heated wire, this is completely effected, the bottle is to remain 
open a quarter of an hour, and then be corked for use. One end of 
a common match being put into a bottle thus prepared, on touching 
the phosphorus, and being suddenly drawn out, will be with certainty 
lighted. As there can be no particular danger of accidental fire 
from the use of these bottles; and, with reasonable care in using 
them, and keeping them closely stopped, a single bottle would last 
a considerable time, and might, were the demand general, be replen 
ished at a most trifing expense: it may, possibly, in the hands of 
some ingenious and enterprising person, be finally made to super 
sede tne tinder-box, that dreadful consumer of rags, and consequent 
enemy to the manufacture of paper. Phos-horus is one of those 
_ grand discoveries of modern times, the chies utilities of which seem. 


to be reserved for a future and wiser age. 
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Speerfications of Lord Willian Murray’s Putent jor extrecting 
oe) Preah 3 Starch from Horse Chesnuts. 


Tue patent for this useful invention and discovery is dated March 
8, 1796; of course the exclusive privilege of extracting starch from. 
horse chesnuts in the following manner was confined to the patentee 
till the expiration of fourteen years. We shall present our curious 
readers with the mode of preparing this starch in his lordship’s own 
words, extracted fron. the specification in the Patent Office : “1 first 
take the horse chesnuts out of the .ntward green prickly husks ; 
and then, either by hand, witha knife ur other tool, or else with a 
mill adapted for that purpose, | very carefully pare off the brown 
rind; being particular not to leave the smallest speck, and to entirely 
eradicate the sprout or growth. I next take the nuts, and rasp, grate, 
_or grind, them fine into water: either by hand, or by a mill adapted 
for that purpose. ‘The pulp, which is thereby formed in that water, 
I wash as clean as possible through a coarse hair sieves and then, 
again, through a still finer ; constantly adding clean water, to pre- 
vent any starch from adhering to the pulp. The last process is, te 
put it, with a large quantity of water, about four gallons to a pound 
of starch, through a fine gauze, muslin, or lawn, so as entirely to 
clear it of all bran, or other impurities. As soon as it settles, I pou 
off the water, and then mix it up with clean ; repeating this operation 
all ito longer imparts any green, yellow, or other colour, to the 
water. J then drain it off, till nearly dry ; and set it to bake, eithes 
nw the usual-node of baking starch, or else spread out before a brisk 
fire ; being very attentive to stir it frequently, to prevent its horning ; 
that is to say, turning to a paste or jelly, which, on being dried, turns 
hard like horn. ‘The whole process should be conducted as quick 
as possible. The utility of this invention requires no comment 
Should it come into general use, nov only a vast consumption o1 
wheat flour must be saved ; but, from the necessity of planting more 
chesnut trees, for the sake of a fruit hitherto considered as of no 
eort of valuc, much of that execllent and beautiful wood will be pro- 
duced for the. many purposes to which it is applicable. 


Patent Potato Composition to be used instead of Yeast. 


For this ingenious contrivance, which introduces potatos as a 
sort of leaven for making wheaten bread, a patent was obtained by 
the inventor, Mr. Richard Tillyer Blunt, in the year 1787; which, 
of course, is now expired. . The following is the process for this 
purpose, as desertbed by Mr. Biunt in his specification: To make 
a yeast gallon of this composition, such yeast gallon containing 
eight beer quarts, boil in common water eight pounds of potatos 
as for eating; bruise them perfectly smooth; and mia with them 
while warm, two ounces of honey, or any other sweet, and one beer 
quart of common yeast. For making bread, mix three beer pints 
of the above composition with a bushel of flour, using warm water 
in making the bread. The water .> be warmer in winter than in 


summer, and the co 1position to be ised in a few hours after it is 
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made: and, as soon as tne sponge, or the rnixture of the compose 
tion with the flour, begins to fall the first time, the bread should be 
made, and net in the oven. 


Brianne Elastic Gum. 


For the invention of this curious and .seful composition, a patent 
was obtained, in tne year 1781, by Mr. Albert Angel: who describeg 
it, in his specification, as being very serviceable and useful in the 
soveral branches of portrait and house painting, by making the co- 
lours durable and free from peeling; as of great utility in vilding, 
painting, penciling, and staining of silks, calicos, &c. and in dress- 
ing silk, linen, and cotton, in the loom, instead of gum or paste, 
so as to strengthen the threads of the finest cottons; as excellent 
for beautifying and fixing the colours on paper, equal to that done 
in India; as of the greatest use for rendering the clay, or composi- 
tion, used in modeling, sufficiently supple, and preventing its drying 
tco fast; and, lastly, not less effectual in causing a transparency of 
colours fit for china and earthen ware, so as to stand baking or burn- 
ing. This Britant.ic gum is stated to be prepared in the following 
very simple manner: Put into an iron kettle, and melt down to- 
gether, till the mixture become this composition or elastic guin, a 
gallon of linseed or nut oil, a pound of yellow or bleached bees’ 


wax, six pounds of glue or size, a quarter of a pound of verdigrease, 


a quarter of a pound of litharge, and two quarts of spring or rain 
water. 
West India Bitters, or Anti-Bilious Drops. 


Tue following is said to have been Tousaint’s, late Emperor cf 
Hayti, celebrated bitters, called by him anti-bilious drops, and used 
generally throughout the West India islands: ‘fake three drachms 
of Seville orange peel; two drachms of gentian root; one drachm 
each of cardamoms, grains of paradise, and vallengals ; half a drachin 
each of nutmeg and cloves; one scruple each of saffron and cochi- 
neal; and half a handful each of camomile flowers and Roman 
wormwood. Infuse the whole in two quarts of brandy, rum, or 
Madeira wine ; and, after it has stood some time, pour off what is 
clear, and add to the ingredients a quart more of either liquor, though 


ot 


brandy is considered as best for the purpose. This, too, having re-— 


mained a somewhat longer time, and been occasionally shaken, may 
be in Jike manner poured off for use. Two tea-spoonsful, or some- 
what lese, are directed to be taken, an hour before dinner, in half a 
glass of wine. 


Oxymel of Garlic for Asthmatic Complaints, Rheuinaitsm, &e. 


N a general sense, oxymels are any cumpositions of honey and 
vinegar boiled to the consistence of a syrup. Simple oxym«l, for 
example, is merely ciarified honey melted in an equal weight of wae 
ter, with the addition of as much vinegar as water, boiled to the con. 
sistence of a syrup, and even this, taken about half an ounce ata 
‘tine, ig said to attenuate gross bumc es, carry away slimy. matter, 
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open old stoppages: ‘and obstructions of the hi ngs, and remove. 
phlegm, with wnatever else occasions shortness cf breath. In the 
humid asthma, tor nromoting expectoration and the fluid secretions, 
&c. the oxymel of garhce seems to stand in still higher estimation 
with the faculty Itis thus made: Boil, ina pint of vinegar, half an 
ounce of cleansed carraway and sweet fennel seeds, for about a 
quarter of an hour; then take it off the fire, slice in three ounces of 
garlic, and cover it cloSely up. As soon as it becomes cold, the h- 
~ quor must be strained and expressed; and mixed, by the heat of a 
water bath, with a pound and a quarter of clarified honey, to a pro- 
per syrupy consistence. A tea-spoonful or two of this oxymel, taken 
occasionally, particularly night and morning, will scarcely ever faii 
of proving beneficial to all persons afflicted with an asthma. It is alse 
frequently serviceable in rheumatic complaints, especially when as- 
sisted by warm embrocations. 


The Honourable Mr. Charles Hamilton’s Method of .making 
Grape Wines, fully equal to Champaign and Old Hock, rks 
the Fruit of his beautiful eee at Puin’s Hill, in Surry, 

England. 


Tue vineyard belonging to Pain’s Hill one of the finest country 
residences in the united kingdom, is situated on the south side of 
a gentle hill, the soil being gravelly sand. It is planted entirely with 
two sorts of Burgundy grapes: the Avernat, which is the most de- 
licate and tender; and the miller’s grape, originally so named _ from 
the powdered whiteness on the leaves in the spring, called in Eng- 
land the Black cluster or Burgundy grape. We shall give, in the 
Honourable Mr. Hamilton’s own words, his valuable account of the 
process pursued, and its successful effect : “The first year J attempt- 
ed to make wine in the usual way, by treading the grapes ; then let- 
_ ting them ferment in the vat till all the husks and impurities formed 
a thick crust at the top, the boiling ceased, and the clear wine was 
drawn off from the bottom. This essay did notanswer. The wine 
“was so very harsh and austere, that I despaired of ever making rea. 
wine fit to drink ; but, through that harshness, ! perceived a flavour 
something like that of small French white wines, which made me 
hope I should succeed better with white wine. ‘That experiment 
succeeded far beyond my most sanguine expectations, for, the very 
first year I made white wine, it nearly resembled the flavour of ~ 
Champaign ; and, in two or three years more, as the wine grew stron- 
ger, to my great amazement, my wine had a finer flaveur than the 
best Champaign I ever tasted. The first running was as clear ag 
spirits ; the second running was ceilde per drix, or partridge-eye co- 
lour; and both sparkled and creamed in the glass like Chainpaign. 
It would be enaless to mention how many good Judges of wine were 
deceived by my wine, and thought it superior to any Champaign they 
had ever drank. Even the Duke de Mirepoix preferred it to any 
other wine. But, such is the prejudice of some people against any 
thing of English growth, I genewally found it most prudent not to de __ 
elare where it grew till after they passe’ their verdict on it. The 


_ thes “) 
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surest proof I can give of its excellence is, that I have sola ¢ to wine 


merchants for fifty guineas a hogshead ; and one wine merchant, to. 


whom f{ sold five hundred pounds worth at one time, assured me he 
sold seme of the best of it from seven shillings and sixnence to ten 
shillings per bottle. After many years experience, the best method 
i found of managing it was this: | let the grapes hang, till they had 
got all the maturity the season would give them; then they were 
carefelly cut off with scissors, and brought home to the wine baru 


in small quantities to prevent their breaking or pressing one another, 


Then, they were all picked off the stalks, and all the mouldering or | 


green ones discarded, before they were committed to the press ; 
wlicre they were all pressed in a few hours after they were gathered. 
Much would run from them, before the press squeezed them, from 


their own weight on one another. This running was as clear as — 


water, and as sweet as syrup; and all of the first pressing, and par? 
of the second, continued white: the other pressings grew reddish, 
and were not mixed with the best. As fast as the juice run from the 
press into a large receiver, it was put into the hogsheads, and closely 
bunged up. In a few hours, one would hear the fermentation begin 3 
which would soon burst the casks, if not guarded again by hooping 
them strongly with iron, and securing them in strong wooden 
frames, and the heads with wedges. In the height of the fermen- 
tation, I have frequently seen the wine oozing through the pores of 
the staves. These hogsheads were left all the depth of winter 
in the cold barn, to have the benefit of the frost. When the fermen- 


tation was over, which was easily discovered by the cessation of the. 
noise and oozing, (but, to be more certain, the pegging the cask. 


showed when it would be quite clear,) then it was racked off into 
clean hogsheads, and carried to the vaults, before any warmth of. 


weather could raise a second fermentation. In March the hogsheads. 


% 


were examined. If they were not quite fine, they were fined down _ 


with common fish glue or isinglass, in the usual manner; those 
which were fine of themselves were not fined down. <All were bot-. 


tled about the end of March ; and, in about six weeks more, would 
be in perfect order for drinking, and would be in their prime for above 
ene year: but, the second year, the flavour would abate; and would 
gradually decline, till it lost al flavour and sweetness. Some, 
that I kept sixteen years, became so like Old Hock, that it might 
pass for such to one who was not a perfect connoisseur. The only 
a:t I ever used to it was, putting three pounds of white sugar-candv 
tc some of the hogsheads, when the wine was first tunned from the 
press; in order to conform toa rage that prevailed, to drink none but 
very swect Champaign.” In the astonishing success of this pro- 
cess, we see demonstrated how little assistance from art is required 
. by nature, prov‘ded that little be judiciously applied. 


Art of Extracting Spots of Grease, Tullow, Oil, &c. from Vian 
lueble Books, Prints, and Papers of all Sorts, without the 
amallest Injury to the Printing or Writing. 


— Tue frequency of such accidents as spot with grease valuable 
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printed books, prints, ledgirs, and other account books, as wek as 
letters and writings of all descriptions, renders the method of restor 
ing them to their pristine purity of appearance an article of no little 
importance. For this purpose, the following is the exact process: 
TIlaving in readiness some common blotting paper, gently warm the — 
spotted part of the book, or other article damaged by grease, tallow, 
or oil; and, as it melts, take up as much as possible, by repeated 
applications of fresh bits of the blotting paper. Whenno more cer 
thus be imbibed, dip a small brush.in the essential oil of well-rectified 
spirit of turpentine heated almost to a boiling state ; and wet with it 
both sides of the paper, which should also be at the same time a lit- 
tle warm. This operation must be repeated till all the grease be ex- 
tracted : when another brush, dipped in highly rectified spirit of wine, 
being passed over the same part, the spot or spots will entirely dis- 
appear, and the paper re-assume its original whiteness, without de- 
triment of any sort to the paper, or any printed or written characters 
previously impressed thereon. 


Blaikie’s Patent Substitute for Gum, in thickening Colours 
for Calico Printers, &c. 


Vis useful article is thus. described by Mr. Francis Blaikie of 
Glasgow, the patentee, in his specification: The. gum substitute, 
to thicken colours for linen and calico printing, and making up or 
furnishing printers’ colour tubs, and which may also be applied to 
several other uses, is prepared by boiling any quantity of flax-seed 
ina sufficient quantity of water, till the whole substance be extract- 
ed; and, having strained it through a linen or woollen cloth, again 
boiling down the liquor to the consistence of a jelly. This is to be 
kept in a close vessel ; and, for preservation, to have a little strong 
spirits put in, or some sweet oil poured on the top. It might, how- 
ever, be preserved with bitters. The printer, in using this substitute, 
may either put a certain quantity into a gallon of colour, according 
<o the nature of it, and the particular kind of work to be done, and 
regulate himself by trial, as is common in using gum, or reduce the 
substitute by boiling it in water to the consistence that may be found 
requisite. 


French Method of Making Garlic Vinegar. 


Tris, which is one of the favourite French vinegars, is thus sim- 
~-y made: Steep an ounce of garlic in two quarts of the best white- 
wine vinegar, with a nutmeg soaked and cut in bits, and abott a do- 
én cloves. 

Fine Tarragoa Vinegar. 


- Tue peculiar and agreeable spicy warmth which this slightly. 
bitter herb, the Artemesia dracunculus of the Linnzan system, come - 
municates to vinegar, makes it much used for that purpose, as_ well 
as in salads, soups, &c. throughout Europe. In Spain, and the 
south of France, it g-ows naturally to great perfection; and it 
flourishes in the soil of sur English gardens, where it flowers in 


- Fuly, aad produces ripe seeds in autumn. The best way of making 
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_ ferragon vinegar ts, by putting a quantity of the fresh leaves loose!y 
into a jar, and then filling it up with vinegar to the height first occe 
pied by the leaves ; if, for example, the jar must be thus apparently 
filled, there will be still room enough for the proper quantity of 
vinegar. After it has thus remained two or three weeks, chiefly in the 
sun or other warm situation, it may be strained off, and passed through. 
a cotton or flannel jelly-bag ; and, if not sufficiently fine for putting 
up ‘n bottles, is to be c!eared in the usual way, either by means of 
isinglass or a little alum water. It is commonly kept in large bottles, 
which should be well corked, and placed in a dry situation. As tar- 
ragon is strongly recommended to be eaten with lettuce, this vinegar 
may in some measure supply the place of the herb: as a corrector 
of coldness, it is also advisable to be used with cucumbers, &c. 
The famous Evelyn says, that tarragon is not only highly cordial, but 
friendly to the head, heart, anc liver, and a great corrector of the 
weakness of the ventricle. 


Vinegar of Roses. 


Tus fine and beautiful vinegar is made by pouring the best white 
wine vinegar into a jar or bottle loosely filled with rose leaves, and 
letting it remain and be treated exactly after the same manner as the 
tarragon ; putting, however, into each bottle, a lump of refined sugar. 
Precisely in this wav are also to be made vinegars of gilly-flowers, 
elder-flowers, &c. 


Cheap and excellent Blue Colour for Ceilings, &c. 
Bot, slowly, for three hours, a pound of blue vitriol, and half a 
pound of the best. whiting, in about three quarts of water: stir it 
. frequently while boiling, and also on taking it off the fire. When it 
has stood till quite cold, pour off the blue liquor; then mix the cake 
of colour with good size, and use it with a plasterer’s brush in the 
same manner as white-wash, either for walls or ceilings. 


‘Composition for cleaning Marble Hearths, Chimney Pieces, 
Alabaste~, &c. 


Mrx finely pulverized pumice stone with verjuice, somewhat more 
than sufficient to cover it; and, after it has stood an hour or more, . 
dip a sponge in the composition, rub it well over the marble or ala- 
baster which requires cleaning, wash it off with warm water, and dry 
it with clean linen or cotton cloths. 


Art of Manufacturing the fine Red and Yellow Morocco 
Leather, as practised inCrim Tartary. 


Tue celebrated Tour of Mrs. Guthrie, in Taurida, or the Crimea, 
“ommonly called Crim Tartary, which was made by that lady in 1795 
and 1796, furnishes the particulars of this interesting article. In 
- the city of Karasubazar, Mrs. Guthrie informs us, there is an ancient . 
manufactory of Morocco leather, where great quantity are prepared 
with the skins of the numerous flocks of Tauric goats. The process 
is thus descr:bed: After steeping the raw hides in cold water for 


___ {twenty-four hours, to free them from the blood and othe impurities 
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the fleshy parts ti are scraped off with proper pedtiennaotitgs ; when tney 
are macerated for ten days in cold lime water, to loosen the hair, 
which is likewise scraped off as clean as possible. Being then soak 
ed in cold common water for fifteen days, they are trod or workeé 
under foot in a succession of fresh waters; till, at length, an admix- 
ture of dog’s dung being added, they receive a second scraping, and 
are drained of their humidity. ‘They next proceed to what they de- 
nominate feeding the skins, by steeping them four days in a cold in 

fusion of wheat bran ; and then in a decoction of twenty-eight pounds 
of honey to five pails of water, cooled to the temperature of milk 
from the cow. After remaining thus steeped the same period, they 
are put into a vessel with holes at the bottom, and pressed till all the 
liquid has escaped. Lastly, they are steeped, for another four days 
in a slight sclution of salt and water, one pound only to five pails, 
when the leather is quite ready for the reception of the dye. A 
strong decoction of Artemisa annua, or southernwood, in the pro- 
portion of four pounds to ten pails of water, seems to be the basis 
of all the different colours which they give te the Morocco in the 
Taurida, Astracan, and the other cities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish empire, where the secret has till now remained. When a 
red colour is required, one pound of powdered cochineal is gradually 
stirred into ten pails of the fine yellow decoction of Artemisa, with 
five or six drachms of alum spread on the leather, in a proper ves 

sel. ‘They are next worked under foot, in an infusion of oak leaves 
in warm water, till they become supple and soft; when they are 
finished, by being rinsed in cold water, rubbed over with olive oil, 

and calendcred with wooden rollers. Yellow Morocco leather is dyed 
with a stonger decoction of Artemisa, twenty pounds to fifter > >2!Is 
of water; nothing being added, but two pounds of powdered aun, 
which is gradually introduced, by half a table spoonful ata tue. 
Each skin is twice stained, previously to the final operations of oil- 
ing and calendering. It is also necessary to remark, that the skins — 
are prepared in asomewhat different mode for the yellow Morocco 
leather, than for the red. Neither honey nor salt is used; but, in- 
stead of the decoction of honey, immediately after the skins are 
taken out of the wheat bran infusion, they are steeped two days in 
an infusion of oak leaves: after which, they are next rinsed in cold 
water, and thus made ready for staining yellow. Mrs. Guthrie can- 
didly acknowledges, that the above is all the certain information 
which she has been able to cbtain on this curious subject; as she 
could by no means depend on the vague reports which she had heard 
relative tu the colouring matter added for staining the green and blue 
kinds. It may, however, be presumed, that tiie light, which this 
lady has thrown onthe process of dyins Morocco leather in ge- 


neral, will sufficiently guide our manufa’ turers to a judicious search 


_ after those particular but inferior vbjec's, which yet remain undis-— 
covered. 
Turkish Rouge; or, Secret of the Seraglio for ses an 
admirable Carmine. 
Inruse, for three or four days, ir 2 bottle of the finest mhits wine 
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- Wmegar, half a pound of F ernambourg Brasil wood, af a golden -ed 
colour, well pounded in a mortar. Boil them together halfan hovs 
strain them through linen, and place the liquid again over the £:a. 
In the. mean time, having dissolved a quarter of a pound of alum in 
a pint of white wine vinegar, mix the two liquids, and stir them wel 

tcgether with a spatula. ‘lhe scum which now arises, on being 
carefully taken off and gradually dried, will prove a most beautiful 
delicate, and perfectly inoffensive, rouge or carmine. 


Pu-ified Syrup of Molasses. 

Ix many parts of the continent of Europe, a method has for some 
years been successfully practised, on a large scale, of uivesting moe 
lasses, vulgarly called trea :le, of its peculiar mawkish and unpleae 
sant taste, so as to render it, for many purposes, little less useful 
and pleasant than sugar. Indeed, unless it be for cordials mixed — 
with spices, or in domestic dishes where milk is an ingredient, it may 
very generally be substituted for sugar. ‘The process for thus pre- 
paring it is sufficiently simple, and “by no means expensive: Boil 
twelve pounds of molasses, with three pounds of coarsely- pounded 
charcoal, in six quarts of water, over a slow fire. After the mixture 
has been stirred together, and simmered for at least half an hour, 
decant it into a deep vessel ; and, when the charcoal has subsided, 
pour off the liquid, and again place it over the fire, that the super. 

- fluous water may evaporate, and restore the syrup to about its orie 
ginal.consistence. Thus refined, it will produce twelve pounds of a 
mild and good syrup, proper for use in many articles of food, &c. 


Art of preparing a fine Red Lake from Dutch Madder 


Tue use of madder, in dying a fine red colour, and also as a first 
tint for several other shades, has long rendered it famous among 
dyers ; and, by the foliowing process, it will afford a permanent lake 
ofa fine red, applicable to every purpese of painting: Dissolve two 
ounces of the purest alum in three quarts of distilled water previously 
boiled in a clean glazed vessel, and again set over the fire. With- 
draw the solution as soon as it begins to simmer, and add to it two 
ounces of the best Dutch madder ; then, boiling it up once or twice, 
remove it from the fire, and filte it through clean white paper. Let 
the liquor thus filtered stand all aight to subside ; and, next day, 
pour the clear fluid into the glazed vessel, heat it over the fire, and 
gradually add a strained solution of salt of tartar, till the madder be 
vholly precipitated. The mixture must now be again filtered, and 
soiling distilled water be poured on the red. powder till the fluid no 
-onger obtains a saline taste. Nothing more is now necessary, but 

" dry the lake, which will be ofa deep red colour. If two parts of 
smadder be used to one of alum, the shade will be still deeper; and, 
if one part of the latter article be added to four parts of the fort ser, a 
berutiful rose colour will be p:edneed. 


Clarified Goose Grease. 


Goose grease is a valuable but neglected article 1m most fan @es7 


eral. ‘when pr oper) - clarified, forms a most del cate basis for easer 


—_ 
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culinary purposes. This is easily effected by the ‘ollowing simple 
process: On drawing a goose, separate all the internal fat, and put 
tt by in a basin. When the goose is roasted, carefully preserve the 
dripping separated from the gravy, &c. which is most effectually 
done on its getting quite cold. The sooner this is put in a saucepan, 
with the raw fat, accompanied by a small onion having three cloves 
stuck into it, the better. Being gently simmered, press it with a 
wooden spoon till the whole be melted ; then, having well scummed 
it, pass it through a sieve, into a jar capable of containing whatever 
quantity is likely to be thus added during the season. A moderate 
use of this article will render many dishes inconceivably savoury, 
particularly rice, thick soups, force-meats, &c. It should be served 
out with a wooden spoon ; and, if kept ina cool place, properly co- 
vered, will continue sweet and good the year round. 


Composition for Restoring scorched Linen. 


Tue following composition will be found completely to restore 
linen which has been -corched in ironing, or by hanging too near tne 
fire, &c. accidents that too frequently occur; and, hitherto, without 
any eflectual remedy: Boil to a good consistency, in half a pint ot 
vinegar, two ounces of fullers’ earth, an ounce of hen’s dung, nalf 
an ounce of cake soap, and the juice of two onions. Spread tnis 
composition over the whole of the damaged part ; and, if the scoren- 
mg were not quite through, and the threads actually consumed, after 
suffering it to dry on, and letting it receive a subsequent good wash- 
ing or two, the place will appear full as white and perfect as any other 
part of the linen. 


Easy French Method to prevent Bacon from becoming Rusty. 


WueEn the bacon has been salted about a fortnight, put it in a box 
the size of the flitches or pieces to be preserved, on a good bedding 
of hay: and wrap eack piece round entirely with hay, placing also a 
layer between every two flitches or pieces. The box must, of course, 
be closed, to keep out rats, &c. In this state, it will continue as good 
as at first, and without the possibility of getting rusty, for much lon- 
ger than a yeur, as has frequently been experienced. It must, how- 
ever, be keptin a place free from damp. 


Best Saxon Blue. 


Mix an ounce of the best powdered indigo with four ounces of oil 
of vitriol, in a glass body, and digest it foran hour with the heat 
of boiling water, frequently shaking the mixture. Then add three 
quarters of a pint of water; stir the whole well together; and, when 
cold, filter it. This produces a very rich deep blue colour ; if wanted 
‘paier, more water must be added. The heat of boiling water, which 
is sufficient for this operation, can never spoil the colour. By pree 
viously digesting the indigo in a large quantity of spirit of wine, dry 
ing it, and then using it as above, a still finer blue may be produced; 


bu this is not of 2n judged necessary, except for very fine paintings. 
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The Reverend Mr. Cartwright’s Account of the Wonderfu? 
Efficacy 0* Yeast tn the Cure of Putrid Diseases. 


_ Tue following account of the Reverend Mr. Cartwright’s first 
discovery, and subsequent experience, of the good effects of ad- 
ministering yeast in putrid sore throats, fevers, &c. cannot be too 
generally made known :—“ Several years ago,” says this gentleman, 
for we shall transcribe verbatim his own highly interesting narrative, 
- igrent to reside at Brampton, a very populous village near Ches- 
terfield. I had not been there many months before a putrid fever broke 
out among us; and, finding by far the greater number of my new 
parishioners much too poor to afford themselves medical assistance, 
I undertook, by the help of such books on the subject of medicine 
as were in my possession, to prescribe for them. I early attended a 
boy about fourteen years of age, who was attacked by this fever; he 
had not been ill many days, before the symptoms were unequivocally 
putrid. I then administered bark, wine, and such other remedies as 
my books directed. My exertions, however, were of no avail: his 
disorder grew every day more untractable and malignant, so that I 
was in hourly expectation of his dissolution. Being under the abso- 
lute necessity of taking a journey, before I set off I went to see him, 
as | thought for the last time; and I prepared his parents for the 
event of his death, which I considered as inevitable; reconciling 
them, in the best manner I was able, to a loss which I kuew they 
wouid feel severely. While I was in conversation on this distressing 
subject with his mother, I observed, in a corner of the room, a small 
tub of wort working. The sight brought to my recollection an ex- 
periment I had somewhere met with, of a piece of putrid meat 
being made sweet by suspending it over a tub of wort in the act of 
fermentation. The idea instantly flashed into my mind, that the 
yeast might correct the putrid nature of this disease: and J instantly 
gave him two large spoonsful, telling the mother, if she found her 
son better, to repeat this dose every three hours. I then set out on 
my journey. On my return, after a few days, I anxiously inquired 
about the boy, and was informed he had recovered. I could not re- 
press my curiosity. Though I was greatly fatigued with my journey, 
and night was come on, I went directly to where he lived; which 
was three miles off, in a wild part of the moors. The boy himself 
opened the door; looked surprisingly well; and told me, that he 
felt better from the instant he took the yeast. After [ left Brampton, 
I lived in Leicestershire ; and, my parishioners being there few and 
opulent, I dropped entirely my medical character, and would not 
even prescribe for any of my own family. One of my domestics 
falling ill, accordingly the apothecary was sent for. The servant’s 
complaint was a violent fever ; which, in its progress, became putrid. 
Having great reliance, and deservedly, on the apothecary’s penetra- 
tion and judgment, the man was left solely to his management. His 

_disorder, however, kept daily gaining ground: till, at length, the 
apothecary considered him in very great danger. At last, finding 
every effort to be of service to him baffled, he told me, he consi- 

- @ered it as a Jost cese ; for, in his opinion, the man could not survive 
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four and twenty hours. On the apothecary thus giving -him up, I 
determined to try the effecis of yeast, and gave him two large _tea- 
spoonsful. In fifteen minutes from taking it, his pulse, though~still — 
feeble, began to get composed and full; and, in thirty-two minutes 
from taking the yeast, he was able to get up from his bed, and walk 
in his room. At the expiration of the second hour, ] gave him a 
basin of sago, with a good deal of lemon wine, and ginger in it, and 
he ate it with appetite. In another hour, I repeated the yeast; an_ 
iour afterward, I ga‘e him the bark ; and, the next hour, he fiad 
food. » He had, next, another dose of yeast; and then went to bed, 
being nine o’clock. I went to him next morning, at six 0’clock ; when 
he told me he had had a good night, and was recovered. I, how- 
ever, repeated his medicine, and he was able to go about his busi- 
ness as usual. A year after this, as I was riding past a detached 
farm-lhouse at the outskirts of the village, I observed the farmer’s _ 
daughter standing at the door apparently in great affliction. On in- 
quiring into the cause of her distress, she told me her father was 
dying. I dismounted, and went into the house to see him. I found 
aim in the last stage of a putrid fever; his tongue was black; his 
pulse was scarcely perceptible; and he lay stretched out, like a 
corpse, ina state of drowsy insensibility. 1 immediately procured 
some yeast ; which I diluted with water, and poured down his throat. 
I then left him, with little hope of his recovery. I returned to him 
wn about two hours ; and found him sensible, and able to converse. 
I then gave him a dose of bark. He afterward took, at a proper 
interval, some refreshment. I continued with him till he repeated the 
yeast; and then left him, with directions how to proceed. I called 
on him the next morning at nine o’clock, and found him apparently 
well, walking in his garden, He was an old man, upwards of seventy. 
_Uhave, since, administered the yeast to above fifty persons labour- 
ing ender putrid fevers; and, what is singular, I have not lost one 
patient.” Dr, Thornton, whose opportunities have been great, as 
superintending physician of the General Dispensary, including the 
poor of nine parishes in London, has made frequent trials of yeast. 
In St. Giles’s, particularly, among the numerous poor of that crowd- 
ed district, he administers, in putrid diseases, after cleansing the 
first passages, nothing else but two table spoonsful of yeast in some 
porter, every two hours; and, in about fifty successive cases, not a 
single patient died under this treatment. ‘The following cases are 
selected, from this physician’s successtul practice, as peculiarly in- 
teresting. As Dr. ‘Thornton was accidentally passing the shop of Mr. 
Burford, in Tottenham Court Road, he heard the shricks of a mo- 
ther, agonized at seeing her child apparently expire. These alarming 
screams renewed the struggles of the child ; and the nurse was, at this 
moment, threatening to take away the cluld, that it might die in peace. 
The doctor immediately got down some tartar emetic, which quickly 
acted on the stomach ; and, that cperation ended, gave a dose of 
rhubarb, to clear also the intestines. He then ordered the child yeast 
and water every two hours, with wine and bark ; and, in three days, 
the dying child was up and well ‘The infection had spread to twe 
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ether ;ersons in the same house. With inis, and another child, the 
putrid fever was attended by swelled glands, which bad suppurated, 
and threatened mortification: with a robust servant girl, it took the 
form of a putrid sore throat. This girl also had an emetic, and after- 
ward rhubarb, followed by yeast and water every two hours. The 
first effect of the yeast was that of rendering the pulse fuller, and 
diminishing it fifteen beats a minute: the blackness of her tongue 
soon began to assui‘e a clean and a red appearance ; and, without 
either bark or wine, she was speedily restored to health. In Husband- 
street, a very confined situation near Berwick-street, a malignant 
fever prevailed ; which, within a fortnight, had swept away six per- 
sons from three houses only, when Dr. ‘Thornton was called in, to 
the assistance of a mother, who lay in the same bed with her two 
children. She was delirious ; and violently rejected both food and 
-wedicine, with which she was, consequently, obliged to be drenched. 
After an emetic and cathartic had been get down each, herself and 
children were all put on the same plan: that is, each was made to 
swallow, every three hours, two-thirds uf a glass of fresh porter, 
with two table spoonsful of yeast, and the juice of half alemon. ‘Ihe 
food given at intervals was the white of eggs, beat up with some su- 
gar and water ; the ductor judging that, as the white of eggs, even 
under the heat of a hen’s body during incubation, does not corrupt, 
but actually serves as milk to the embryc in the shell, this was of all 
- things least liable to putrefy. Strawberries, being in season, were 


also ordered; and, with this management alone, she and her little — : 


family all rapidly recovered. More testimonies might easily be add- 
ed, and from several other respectable practitioners ; but farther 
proofs seem unnecessary to establish the prodigious efficacy of yeast, 
in one of the most fatal class of maladies with which human nature 
is peculiarly subject to be afflicted. Where, indeed, is the family, 
which has not suffered by the dreadful ravages of some putrid disease, 
which, under Providence, a knewledge of this simpre but potent 
-emedy, and for which we are indebted to the Reverend Mr. Cart- 
wright, might happily have prevented ! 


Admirable Cement, or Mortar, as made on the Cotswold [ills 


On the Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire, where lime is dear, and 
sand not to be had, an excellent mortar is prepared at a moderate 
price. Invention is seldom more successful than when it is prompted 
by necessity. The scrapings of the public roads over these hills, 
being levigated lime-stone, more or less impregnated with the dung 
and urine of the animals travelling on them, are found to be a most 
admirable basis or cement. The scrapings are often used for ordi- 
nary walls ; and the gencral proportion, for even the best buildings, is 
not more thanone part lime to three of scrapings. This mortar, of less 
than ten years standing, has been »bservec to possess a stone-iike 
tenacity, much firmer than the common stone of the country: and, 
consequently, much harder than the stones from which either the 
basis or the lime was made. The method of preparing this powerful! 

mortar, or cement, is simply by collecting the read scrapings, slack- 
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mg the lime, ard mixing them very thoroughly together; carefully 
picking out, as the mass is worked over, the stones or other fou'nesses 
which may have been collected. For stone-work, this is quite sufli- 
cient; for brick-work, it might be necessary to pass the materials: 
through a screen or sieve, previously to their being united, and made 
up into mortar. Similar scrapings may be collected, wherever lime - 
stone is used as a material in making on repairing roads; this admi- 
rable mortar can, therefore, readily be prepared, in ail such places, 
with very little trouble or expense. * 


Ancient British Liquor, called Bragget. 


Tuts once famous old British liquor is still made by a few respec-- 
table families, chiefly in Wales; from one of which we have been 
favoured with an admirable method of preparing it. The original’ 
Welsh name is bragod ; from which has been formed that of bragget, 
cr braggot, for it is found both ways in the few old dicticnaries and 
other books where it occurs, and simply defined as a drink consist- 
ing of honey and spices. Were this correct, it could only be con- 
sidered as the Welsh appellation of mead or metheglin; but, accord- 
ing to our information, bragget implies a combination of malt liquor 
with honey and spices, the best method of preparing which is as fol- 
lows: Take after the rate of a gallon of water to a pound of honey, 
and stir it ull the honey be melted. Then, adding half a handful’ 
each of rosemary tops, bay-leaves, sweet briar, angelica, balm, 
thyme, or other sweet herbs, with half an ounce of sliced ginger, 
and a little nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and a few cloves, boil them 
gently together for nearly half an hour ; scumming it well, till it looks” 
tolerably clear. In the mean time, having prepared three gallons of 
the first runnings of strong ale, or sweet wort, mix the two liquids quite 
hot, with all the herbs and spices; and, stirring them together for 
some time over a fire, but without suffering them to boil, strain off 
the liquor, and set it to cool. When it becomes only the warmth of 
new milk, ferment it with good ale yeast; and, after it nas properly 
worked, tun it up, and hang a bag of bruised spices in the barrel, 
where it is to remain all the time of drawing. It is generally drank 
from the cask; but may be bottled, like othe: .iquors, any time after 
it has entirely ceased to hiss in the barrel. A weaker sort of brag- 
get is sometimes prepared with the third runnings of the ale, a smal- | 
ler proportion of honey, and the strained spices, &c. with a few fresh 
herbs ; the second runnings, in that case, being made the family ale. 
‘These arrangements, however, and other obvious deviations, are 
made according to the taste or inclination of the respective parties. 


Wonderful effect of Potato [aquid, in Cleaning Silk, Wool- 
len, and Cott:n Furniture or Apparel, &c. without Injury fo 
the Texture or Colour. 

For the communication of this valuable discovery to the Society 

for he Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, .n 

the Adelphi, February 4, 1805, Mrs. Morris obtained a premium of 


fifteen guineas from that truly honourable institutica; in whose — 
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Transacons of that year it is. thus regularly described: Taxe raw 
_ potatoes, in the state they are taken out of the earth, Wash them 
well: then rub them on a grater. over a vessel of clean water, to t 

fine pulp ; pass the liquid matter, through a coarse sieve, into another 
_ tub of clear water; let the mixture stand, till the fine white par 

ticles of the potatoes are precipitated; then pour the mucilaginous 
liquor from the fecula, and preserve this liquor for use. The article 
to be cleaned should be laid, on a linen cloth, on a table: and, having 
provided a clean sponge, dip the sponge in the potato liquor, and 
apply the sponge thus wet on the article to be cleaned; and rub it 
well on with repeated portions of the potato liquor, till the dirt is 
perfectly separated. ‘Then wash the article in clean water several 
times, to remove the loose dirt. It may, afterward, be smoothed o 

dried. ‘Two middle sized potatoes will be sufficient for a pint of 
water. The white fecula, which separates in making the mucilagi- 
nous liquor, will answer the purpose of tapioca: it will make a use- 
ful ind nourishing food with soup or milk, or serve to make starch 
and hair powder. The coarse pulp, which does not pass the sieve, 
is of great use in cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, of 
other coarse goods. The mucilaginous liquor of the potatoes will 

clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen goods, without damaging 
the texture of the article or spoiling the colour. It is also useful in 
cleaning oil paintings, or furniture that is soiled. Dirty painted 
wainscots may be cleaned by wetting a sponge in the liquor, then 
dipping it in a little fine clean sand, and afterward rubbing the wains- 
cot therewith. Various experiments were made by Mrs. Morris, in 
the presence of a committee, at the society’s house; and the whole 
process, on fine and coarse goods of different fabrics, was perform- 
ed to their entire satisfagtion. This simple but very valuable dis- 
covery may certainly be applied to many other useful purposes, as 
well as those which are here particularly enumerated. 


New method of Clearing Feathers from their Animal Oil. 


Tux process for effecting this useful purpose, is thus described in 
the Transactions of the Adelphi Society, who rewarded Mrs. Rich- 
ardson with a premium of twenty guineas for making the discovery : 
Take for every gallon of clear water, a pound of quick lime. Mix 
them well together; and, when the undissolved lime is precipitated 
_ fine powder, pour off the clear lime-water for use, at the time it is 
wanted. Put the feathers to be cleaned in another tub, and add to 
them a sufficient quantity of the clear lime-water to cover the fea- 
thers about three inches when well immersed and stirred therein. The 
feathers, when thoroughly moistened, will sink down ; and should re- 
main in the lime-water three or four days: after which, the foul liquor 
should be separated from the feathers, by laying them ona sieve. The 
feathers should be afterward well washed in clean water, and dried 
on nets, the meshes being about the same firmness as those of cab- 
-bage nets. The feathers must, from time to time, be shaken on the 
nets ; and, as they dry, they will fall through the meshes, and are ta 
ve collected for use. The admission of air will be serviceable in the 
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drying, and the whole process may be completed in about three weeks 
The feathers, after being thus prepared, will want nothing more than 
peating for use, either as beds, bolsters, pillows, or cusmons. So 
effectual ts this method, and so preferable to the old and common 
way of stoving or baking, that an eminent dealer having sent to the 
society some bags of foreign feathers, which retained their unplea- 
sant smell after having been stoved the usual period of three days, 
Mrs. Richardson rendered them perfectly sweet and clean. This is 
a very tmportant discovery ; more particularly as the feathers, by not 
being hardened with heat, certainly require less beating. 


Mr. Sebastian Grandi’s Restoration or Discovery of the old 
Venetian Art of preparing Grounds for Painting on Pan- 
nels, Copper, or Canvas, &: Des 


Tuis ingenious gentleman, having long had the honour of being. 
employed by the most eminent prefessors of the fine arts in Italy 
and England, and assisted and improved the processes of preparing 
canvases and the pannels, seems to haye discovered, as far as ex- 
perience can prove, the manner of preparing either canvas, copper, 
or pannel, in the old Venetian stile ; an art which has been long lost, 
and to which it is well known that Titian, Paul Veronese, Bassani, 
and other Venetian masters, owed much of the peculiar harmony, 
brightness, and durability, of their beautiful productions, Mr. Grande 
having communicated, for the public benefit, his entire process o1 
hus preparing pannels, canvas, &c. for artists; and also made 
other valuable communications with regard to the preparation of oils, 
colours, crayons, &c. for pamting and drawing ; was rewarded by. 
the Honourable Society in the Adelphi for the encouragement of 
Arts, &e. with their elegant and honourary silver medal, as well as 
A pecuniary premium of twenty guineas. These, therefore, in per- 
fect concert with the design of that liberal and truly patriotic institu-— 
_ tion, we shall contribute allin our power to make more generally 
known, Mr. Grandi’s method of preparing pannels and canvases 
for painters is thus described: Break, grossly, the bones of sheep’s 
trotters, and boil them in water till they are cleared from their grease , 
then putting them into a crucible, calcine them, and afterward grind 
them to powder. Dry some wheaten flour in a pan, over a slow fire ; 
then make it into a thin paste, adding an equal quantity of the pul- 
verized bone ashes, and grind the whole mass well together. - This 
mixture forms the ground for the pannel. When the pannel has been 
well pumiced, some of the mixture or ground is to be well rubbed 
on a pumice stone, that it may be incorporated with the pannel. 
another coat of the composition is next applied, with a brush on the 
pannel, where it is suffered to-dry, the surface being afterward rubbeé 
over with sand paper. A thin coat of the composition is then ap 
pled with a brush; and, if a coloured ground be required, a coat or 
two more must be added, so as to complete the absorbent ground. 
When a pannel thus prepared is wanted to be paifted on, it must be 
rubbed over with a coat of raw linseed or poppy oil, as drying ot} 
would destroy the absorbent quahty of the ground ; and the paiter’s 
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colours should also be imisked up with the purified oil for Fuinting 
hereaiter mentioned. Canvas grounds are prepared by giving them 
a tnin coat of the composition, and afterward drying and pumicing 
them; then giving them a second coat, and, lastly, a coat of colour- 
ing matter along with the composition. The grounds thus prepared 
do not crack ; rhoy may b2 painted in a very short time after being 
laid ; ‘and, from their absorbent quality, allow the business to be pro 
ceeded in with greater facility and better effect than with those pre- 
pared in the usual mode. ‘Ihese valuable qualities have been suf- 
ficiently ascertained, and are liberally avowed, by Sir William Becchy 
and other Royal Academicians, whose names are added to as 
Grandi’s last communication. 


Method of Purifying the Oil for mizing up Colours. 
Make some of the bone-ashes into paste with a little water, so as 
to form a mass or ball. Put this ball into the fire, and make it red 
hot; then immerse it, for an hour, in a quantity of raw. linseed oil 
sufficient to cover it. When cold, pour the oil into bottles ; add to 
it a little of the bone-ashes ; let it stand to settle; and, in a single 
day, it will be clear, and fit for use. 


Preparation of White, Brown, Yellow, Red, Gray, and Blue 
Black Colours, which never Change, and may be used either 
tn Ou or Water. 


Wuite is made by calcining the bones of sheep’s trotters ina 
clear open fire, till they become a perfect white, which will never 
change. Brown is made from bones in a similar manner, only cal- 
cining from them in a crucible instead of an open fire. YeLLow, or > 
masticot, by burning a piece of soft brick of a yellowish colour in the 
fire ; grinding a quarter of a pound of flake white with every pound 
of brick: calcining them, as well as grinding them, together; and, 
afterward, washing the mixture to separate the sand, and letting the 
finer part gradually dry for use. Rep, equal in beauty to Indian red, 
by calcining some of the pyrites usually found in coal pits. Gray, 
by calcining together biue slate and bone ashes powdered, grinding 
them together, washing the texture, and gradually drying it. Bue 
Brack, ‘by burning vine stalks within a. close crucible and in a slow 
fire, till they become a perfect charcoal, which must be well ground 

for use. 


Superior Crayons, of Permanent Colours, to be applied either 
in Water or Oil. 


Tuese crayons, produced also by Mr. Grandi, are of a quality 
superior to any heretofore in use; they are fixed, so'as to prevent 
their rubbing off the paper when used, and may be applied j in water or 
oil. This process of preparing the crayons is thus described :——-They 
are made of bone-ash powder mixed with spermaceti, adding the co- 
touring maiters. The proper proportion is, three ounces of sperma 
_ceti toa pound of the pew der; the spermaceti to be first dissolved 

7 the white bone-ashbes added; and tha — 
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whole to be well ground together, with as much of the respective 
colouring matter as may be necessary for the shade of colour wante _ 
ed. ‘They are then to be rolled up in the proper form, and gradual+ 
ly dried on a board. A u 


Preparation of White and Coloured Chalks. - 


Ir white chalk be required to worl soft, add a quarter of a pound 
of whiting to a pound of the bone-ash powder; otherwise, the 
bone-ashes will answer alone. Coloured chalks are prepared by 
grinding the respective colouring matters with bone-ashes. ‘These 
_ several communications, relative to the preparation of grounds, oil, 
colours, crayons, and chalks, for painters, were most respectably 
certified to the Society in the Adelphi, by Sir William Beechy, and 
the following other Royal Academicians, &c. Benjamin West, John 
Opie, Martin Archer Shee, James Northcote, ‘Thomas Lawrence, 
Joseph Farrington, Richard Cosway, P. J. De Loutherbourg, Rich- 
ard M. Paye, and Isaac Pocock, Esquires; who all confirm the 
good qualities of the pannels prepared by Mr. Grandi, and generally 
recommend his colours as useful and permanent. The materialg — 
are certainly extremely cheap, as well as easy to be procured, and 
none of the processes for preparation are at all difficult. 


Syrup of Damask Roses. 


Tue Edinburgh Dispensatory describes syrup of damask roses as 
an agreeable and mild purgative for children, in doses of from halt 
to a whole table spoonful. It likewise mentions, that this syrup 
‘proves gently laxative to adults; and, with that intention, may be of 
service to costive habits. ‘The method of preparing it, according to 
the London practice, is as follows :—Take seven ounces of the dried 
petals of the damask rose, six pounds of double-refined sugar, and 
four pints of boiling distilled water. Macerate the roses in the wa- 
ter for twelve hours, and then strain. Evaporate the strained liquor 
to two pints and a half; and add the sugar, that it may be made a 
syrup. Inthe Edinburgh practice, it is prepared thus :—Take one 
pound of the fresh petals of the damask rose, four pounds of boiling 
water, and three pounds of double-refined sugar. Macerate the 
roses in the water for twelve hours; then, to the strained infusion, 
add the sugar, and boil them to a syrup in the usual manner, as di 
rected for syrup of clove gillyflowers, &c. 


Syrup of Red Roses. - 


Tus, in the Edinburgh Dispensatory, is properly distinguished 
from the syrup of damask roses ; being considered as mildly astrin- 
gent, instead of gently laxative. It seems, however, principally 
vaiued on account of its beautiful red colour. ‘The manner of pre- 
‘paring it is almost the same as the.London method of making the 
syrup of camask roses, called simply syrup of roses :—Take seven 
ounces of the dried petals of red roses, six pounds of double-refined 
sugar, and five pounds of boiling water. Macerate the roses in the _ 
water for twelve hours; then buil a little, and strain the liquor: add _ 
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it the sugar, and boi again fora little, so as to forma syrup. 
There is, it must be confessed, a marked distinction between the 

London and Edinburgh methods. of preparing syrup of roses, much 
in favour of the latter’s superior discrimination: particularly, as the 
damask rose, besides diflering essentially in its medicinal effect, has 
its odour almost destroyed by drying; while the red rose leaves ot 
petals, on the contrary, are well known to gain increased fragrance 
when carefully dried. 


Excellent Spruce Beer. 


Ine salubrity of spruce beer is universally acknowledged; and, 
notwithstanding its invincible terebinthine flavour, forms so refreshing 
and lively a summer drink, that it begins to be greatly used. It is, 
in fact, a powerful antiscorbutic : and, as it by no means offends 
the weakest stomach, whatever may be its effect on the palate, it is 
highly entitled to our attention. In situations where the green shoots 
and tops, &c. are easily obtained, it may be brewed immediately 
from them, instead of from the extract; which, however, is by no 
means to be commonly effected in England, where these trees are 
not remarkably niimerous, and are always private property. The 
regular method of brewing spruce beer, as it is at present in the 
best manner prepared, and so highly admired for its excessive brisk- 
ness, is as follows :—Pour eight gallons of cold water into a barrel : 
and then, boiling eight gallons more, put that in also ; to this, add 
twelve pounds of molasses, with about halfa pound of the essence 
of spruce ; and, on its getting a little cooler, half'a pint of good ale 
yeast. The whole being well stirred, or rolled in the barrel, must 
be left with the bung out for two or three days; after which, the 
liquor may be immediately bottled, well corked up, and packed ip 
saw-dust or sand, when it will be ripe and fit for drink in a fortnight 
If spruce beer be made immediately from the branches or cones, 
they are required to be boiled for two hours; after which, the liquor 
is to be strained into a barrel, the molasses and yeast are to be added 
to the extract, and tobe in all respects treated after the same man- 
ner. Spruce beer is best bottled in stone; and, from its volatile 
nature, the whole should be immediately drank when the bottle is 
once opened. 


Blackman’s celebrated Oil Colour Cakes for Artists. 


Tue following is the process, as described in the transactiona 
of the Society of Arts :—'Take four ounces of the clearest gum mas 
tich, and a pint of spirits of turpentine ; mix them together ina bortle, 
stirring them frequently till the mastich ve dissolved. Where 
haste Is required, some heat may be applied, but the solution is bet- 
ter when made cold. Let the colours be the best which can be 
procured; taking care that, by washing, &c. they are brought to the 
greatest possible degree of fineness. When the colours are dry, 
grind them on a hard close stone, for which purpese porphyry ia 
best, in spirits of turpentine, adding a small quantity of the mastich 


meme tarnish. Let tbe colours so ground become again dry; then pre. 
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pare, in the following manner, the composition for forming them inte 
cakes: procure sume of the purest and whitest spermaceti; melt it, 
in a clean earthen vessel, over a gentle fire; and, when fluid, add- — 
ing one third its weight of pure poppy oil, stir the’ whole well to 
gether. ‘These things being in readiness, place over a frame oy 
support the stone on which the colours were ground, with a charcoal ~ 
fire to warm it beneath. ‘This done, grind the colour fine with a 
muller, on the warn stone ; after which, adding a sufficient quantity 
of the mixture of poppy oil and spermaceti, work the whole to- 
gether with a muller to the proper consistence. Lastly, taking a 
piece of the fit size for the cake intended to be made, roll it into a 
ball, put it into a mould and press it, when the process will be com- 
plete. ‘These cakes, on being wanted for use, must be rubbed down 
in poppy or other oil, or ina mixture of spirits of turpentire and oil, - 
us may best suit the convenience or intention of the artist. 


2 curious and useful Glue. 


Take an ounce of isinglass, beat it to shreds, and put it into a 
pint of brandy; when gradually dissolved, which it soon is with a 
gentle heat, strain the solution through a_ piece of fine muslin, and 
the glue will be obtained, which is to be kept in a glass closely stop 
yed. On being dissolved, in a moderate heat, it is thin, transparent, 
and almost limpid. When used in the manner of common glue, it 
joins. together the parts of wood stronger than the weod itself is 
amited: so that the pieces thus joined will break ia any other part 
sooner than where they are glued together. Itis also remarkable, 
that, if saw-dust, or powdered wood, be made into a ball with this 
glue, the ball will prove solid and clastic ; so that it may be turned 
and used as a bowl, without breaking. As the glue thus made with 
brandy will keep long without corrupting, it is by no means an ime 
proper form t« preserve isinglass ready dissolved, for fining wines 
and other purposes. Another use of this curious glue is, that of its. 
serving excellently for taking off impressions of medals or coins : 
thus, if a little of it, when melted, be poured thinly on a new guinea, 
&c. so as to cover the whole surface of the piece, and suffered so to 
remain a day or two, till it become thoroughly dry, it will appear hard. 
ind transparent, like a piece of Muscovy glass, with the impression 

of the guinea in intaglio, as it is denominated, on one side, and in 
~ elievo on the other. ‘This glue dries into a very strong, tough, and 
ransparent substance ; not easily damaged by any thing but equeous 
moisture, which would soon dissolve it. This last reason renders tt 
untit for any use where it would be much exposed to wet or damp 
air. Common gluc, dissolved with linseed oil, is admirably calc - 
lated to stand the weather ; a secret little known by those who would 
be most benefited by its adoption. | 


Norfolk Milk Punch. 


Streep the thin parings of seven lemons, and as many Seville — 
oranges, in a pint of brandy, for three days. Then squeeze all the 
juice of these oranges and lemons into the brandy; and add three _ 
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pints of rum, three pints more of brandy, and six pints of water 
Grats a nulineg into two quarts of milk; and, having made it boil- 
mg hot, pour it into the above ingredients, carefully keeping the 
whole well stirred till completely mixed; then add two pounds of 
fine loaf sugar, which must also be well stirred. Let the punch thus 
made stand twelve hours, then strain it through a flannel bag till it 
appear perfectly bright. It may, probably, require to be three or 
four times strained, according to the fineness or coarseness oi the 
sugar, and other circumstances. When quite clear, this charming 
liquor ig immediately fit to drink ; or will keep, if bottled, any length 
of time, and in all climates. 


Art of making the Curtous Sympathetic Ink. 


- Tis curious ink has been long known in the world; but the man- 
ner of preparing it, and means of procuring the materials, as describ- 
ed in various chemical books, rendered the task too discouraging to 
be often attempted. By the following easy method, however, it is 
readily accomplishable :—Take an ounce and a half of zaffre, which 
may be obtained at any colour-shop, and put it into a glass vessel 
with a narrow and long neck, pouring over it an ounce measure of 
strong nitrous acid, diluted with five times the quantity of water. 
_ Keep it in a warm situation, but not too hot, fer about ten or twelve 

fours, and then decant the clearest part of the liquer. Having sa 
done, pour nearly as much more diluted nitrous acid on the remai- 
der: which is to continue in the same situation, and for as leng a time 
as before, and then be decanted and mixed with what was obtained 
hy the first operation. This being done, dissolve in it two ounces of 
common salt, and the sympathetic ink is completely made. The 
property of this ink is, that the writing made with it, on common pa- - 
per, is legibie only while the paper is hot and dry; so that, by cx- 
posing it, alternately, to the ambient air, and to the heat ofa fire or 

burning sun, whatever is written may be caused to appear and dis- 
appear at pleasure. The universal knowledge of this. secret rather 
diminishes than increases the security of guilt in using it for any im- 
proper purpose; since detection is certain, from the moment suspicion 
takes place, by simply holding every letter or other doubtful paper to 
the fire, or in the warm rays of the sun. : 


Soft Sealing Wax, for Impressing Seals of Office, &c. 


Tuis sealing wax, which is seldom used for any other purpcce 
than that of receiving the impressions of seals of office to charters, 
patents, proceedings in chancery, &c. is prepared, when to be used 
white, o* rather uncoloured, by mixing half a pound of bees’ wax, an 
ounce and a half of turpentine, and half an.ounce of sweet oil; and 
carefully boiling them together, til the compound becomes cf a fit 
consistency for moulding into rolls, cakes, or balls, for use. If colour 
be wanted, it is readily obtained by stirring into the melted mase 
about half an ounce of a proper pigment, as in making the red o# 
other coloured hard sealing wax. 
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Capital Sugar Vinegar. 

Tuis usefil article of domestic economy might eas.ly be made iz 
the poorest families :—To every quart of spring water put a quarter 
of a pound of the coarsest sugar ; boil them together,-and keep skim- 
ming the liquor as long as any scum rises. After pouring it into a 
tub or other vessel, let it stand till cool enough to work; and then 
place in ita toast spread with yeast, of a size proportioned to the 
quantity made. Let it ferment a day or two: ther beat the yeast 
into it, put it into acag or barrel with a piece of tile or slate over the 
bung-hole, and place it in a situation where it may best receive the 
heat of the sun. Make it in March, or the beginning of April, and 
it will be fit for use in July or August. If not sour enough, which 
can seldom happen when properly managed, let it stand a month 
longer before it be bottled off. It rnay be kept in stone or glass bot- 
tles. During the time of making, it must never be disturbed, aftez 
the first week or ten days; and though, in very fine weather, the 
~ bung-hole would be best left- open all day, as it might be fatal to 
leave it open asingle night, or exposed to any sudden rain, the great- 
est caution will in that case be necessary. Previously to its being 
bottled, it may be drawn off into a fresh cask; and, if it fill a large 
barrel, a handful of shred tsinglass may be thrown in, or less in pro- 
portion to the quantity; this, after it has stood a few days, will ren- 
der the vinegar fine, when it may be drawn off, or bottled, for use. 
This sugar vinegar, though very strong, may be used in pickling for 
sea-store or exportation, without being at all lowered; but for pick- 
les to be eaten in England it will bear mixing with at least an equal 
quantity of cold spring water. ‘There are few picktes for which this 
vinegar need ever be boiled. Without boiling, it will keep walnuts very 
finely, even for the East or West Indies; but then, as remarked in 
general of pickles for foreign use, it must be unmixed with water. It 
much vinegar be made, so as to require expensive casks, the out- 
sides should always be painted, for the sake of preserving them from 
the influence of ‘he weather, during so many months of exposure to 
sun and rain. 


Excellent Embrocation for the Iooping-Cough. 


Aut the dreadful consequences of the chin or hooping cough, 
and its commonly tedious duration, may be obviated and shortened 
_ by the following admirable remedy :—Mix well together half an 
-yunce each of spirit of hartshorn and oil of amber; with which plen- . 
tifully anoint the palms.of the hands, the pit of the stomach, the soles 
_ of the feet, the arm-pits, and the back bone, every morning and even- 
ing for a month, suffering no water to come near the parts thus an- 
ointed, though the fingers and backs of the hands may be wiped with 
a damp cloth. It should be rubbed in near the fire, and care naturally | 
used to prevent afterwards taking cold. It is best to make only the 
above quantity at a time; because, by frequently opening the bottle, 
much of the virtue will be lost. It should, by r.ghts, be kept in a 


giass-stopper bottle. Indeed, the bartshorn is always thug kent boa 
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the faculty; and where it forms so large a part of the mixtyre, the 
necessity of preventing its effluvia from escaping is equally great. 
These precautions taken, and the other directions followed, its use 
—willseldom fail to be attended with the most complete success ; 
frequently ina much shorter time than it is judged prudent to ad- 
vise its being continued, as it can never possibly do the smallest 
injury even to the tenderest infants. 


A Speedy Cure for a Sprain. 


Take a large spoonful of honey, the same quantity of salt, and 
the white of an egg: beat the whole up together incessantly for 
two hours; then let it stand an hour, and anoint the place sprained 
_ with the oil which will be produced, keeping the part well rolled 
with a good bandage. This is said generally to have enabled per 
sons with sprained ankles, frequently more tediously cured than 
even a broken limb, and often leaving a perpetual weakness in the 
joint, to walk in twenty-four hours, entirely free from pain. 


Singular and simple manner of preserving Apples from the 
effects of frost in North America. 


Appuxs being produced almost abundantly in North America, 
and forming an article of chief necessity in almost every family, the 
greatest care is constantly taken to protect them from frost at 
the earliest commencement of the winter season; it being well 
Known, that apples, if left unprotected, are inevitably destroyed by 
the first frost which occurs. This desirable object, during their 
~ ong and severe winters, is said to be completely effected, by only 

hrowing over them a thin linen cloth before the approach of frost, 
when the fruit is never injured, how severe soever the winter may 
happen to prove. Yet apples are there usually kept in a small 
apartment, immediately beneath the roof of the house, which is par 
ticularly appropriated to that purpose, and where there is never any 
fire. This is a fact so well known, that the Americans are astonishe 
ed it should appear at all wonderful : and they have some reason to 
be so, when it is considered that, throughout Germany, the same 
method of preserving fruit is universally practised; from whence 
probably it made its way to North America. It appears that linen 
cloth only is used for this purpose; woollen cloth, in particular, 
having been experienced to prove ineffectual. There seems abune- 
dant reason to believe, that even potatoes might be protected from 
frost by some such simple expedient. This, also, like the preced- 
ing article, to which the principle seems so very analogous, merits 
high consideration; and for the same important reason, its capas 
bility of conducing to the universal benefit of mankind, and the nu- 
merous animals under our protection. 


Cure for Chilblains. 


Ir, before any inflammation take place, the feet or hands affected 
are well washed morning and evening with hot water, or even with 
wn roing to bed, it will generally stop thei pregress§ 
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especially if warin socks or gloves be constantly worn: but, when 
they are actually inflamed, dip a four times folded rag into a_mixe 
ture composed of four ounces of spirits of wine and camphor, and 
one ounce of Venice treacle ; which must be tied every night on the 
chilblams till they quite disappear. With these precautions, they 
will seldom or never be found to ulcerate; or, as it is commonly 


called, to break; when this happens, dissolve an ounce of common — 


turpentine in the yolk of an egg, and inix it up iato a dalsam, with 
halt an ounce of lamp black, or even svot, and a drachm,of oil or 
spirits of turpentine. Spread this balsam on a plegit of lint large 
enough entirely to cover the ulcer, tie it on with warm cloths over 
the part affected; and renew the dressings every morning and 
evening, which will speedily effect a cure. Soft leather socks, if 
worn before the first approach of winter, in October at farthest, aud 
never suffered to get wet or hard, will generally preserve from cbil- 
_ blains even those who are most subject to be troubled with them. 


Delicate Cream Cheese. 


Taxg to every quart of new milk a gill of cream, make the mix- 
ture slightly warm, and put into it as little rennet as may be neces- 
sary just to turn it. The curd being come, to use the language 
of the dairy, lay a cloth on the vat or mould, which may be the bot- 
tom of a sieve, but should be the exact size of the intended cheese ; 
then, cutting out the curd with a skimming dish, fill up the mould, 
turn the cloth over it, and leave it to drain. As the curd drains 
and settles, keep filiing in more with a gentle pressure, till all the 
whey is out, and there is sufficient substance for the cheese. It 
must be then turned into a dry cloth, and pressed with a moderate 
weight, not exceeding two pounds. At night, it is to be turned into 
a clean cloth; and, the next morning, very slightly sprinkled with 
fine salt: after which, if sufficiently dry, it may be laid on a bed of 


fresh nettle, strawberry, or ash leaves; covered: over with more: 


and, being shifted and turned twice a day, having the leaves occa- 
sionally renewed, will, in less than a fortnight, be sufficiently ripen- 
ed for eating. Ifexpedition be desirable, the maturity of the cheese 
may be considerably hastened by keeping it in a warm place, be- 
tween two pewter dishes, and giving it afresh bed and covering of 
leaves every day. 
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Tout ib.: Knuckle of Vea} ib. 
Mackarel 76: Neck of Veal 87 
a-la-Maitre d’Hotel ib.|Calf’s Head ib. 
Haddocks and Whitings ib. Liver 88 
Eels 77| Rump of Beef ib 
pitch-cocked ib.| Beef Steaks ib. 
Herrings ib. Goblets ib. 
Neat’s Tongue 89 
eae To dress Ox Palates ib. 
CHAPTER VI. Ox Palates forced tb. 
; To Marinade Ox Palates 90 
Section 1. E A 
PRYING. ECTION 2. 
STEWING POULTRY. 
b] 

BUTCHER S MEAT. Turkey en Pain 90 
Venison 78) Fowls ity: 
Veal Cutlets ib.’ Chickens 91 
Neck or Loin of Lamb Raoun Giblete ah. 
Sweetbreads 1b. | Ducks a 
Calf’s Brains ib. with Green Peas 92 
Beef Steaks 80 Pigeons ) a 
Ox ‘Tongues 1): | Pheasants ib. 
Ox Feet, or Cow-Heel ib. Partridges 93 
Tripe . ib.) Cucumbers tb. 
Sausages ~ |Peas and Lettuce 94 
Chickens ib. 

Artichoke Bottoms ib. Section 3. 
Celery ‘i STEWING FISH. 
Potatoes | 82 Carp and Tench o4 
Barbel 95 
Seles Small Barbel ib. 
FRYING FISB Trout ib. 
Turbot 82 Pike tb. 
Carp 83) A Fricandcau of Pike 96 
Tench , ib.| Cod ib. 
Soles 84 Soles, Plaice, and Flounders ib. 
Smelts ib.| Lampreys and Eels j ib. 
Eels ib.| Prawns, Shrimps, and Cray- 
_Lampreys 85 Fish 7 ar 
 Mullets - -ab.| Oysters - ib. 
Hernmnge ib. Scolloped _ Oa 
Ovaters ; jee Ah i ; a 
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RAGOOS. 
; : EAT. 
aE Aa bagel ay Page BUTCHER’S MEAT. 
Calf’s Head 98 Page 
Veal Minced 100 Breast of Veal 109 
Mutton Ilashed ib.| Neck of Veai 110 
Secrrae 3: : Spake Brown ib. 
HASHING POULTRY AND |r 2). Tie nies. ma 
GAME. |Fore-quarter of House Lamb ib. 
aeeerys Pen Beef 112 
another way 101\ 5 # > 
Fowls bee sl 
Chickens ib. SecTION o. 
Partridges or Woodcocks ib-] R4GOOS OF POULTRY. VE« 
Wild Ducks 102 GETABLES, &c : 
Hares’ 1b. eo 
Hare Jugged . ib.| A Goose 113 
Venison 103) Livers of Poultry ib. 
pee, Oysters 114 
Cil APTER 1X. Muscles tb. 
% Mushrooms 115 
Section 1. Artichoke Bottoms ib. 
FRICASSEEING. Asparagus ib. 
BUTCHER’S MEAT, ROE acumpers 116 
TRY, &c. | } another way ib, 
Neat’s Tonzue : Cauliflowers ib, 
S Sic: . |French Beans ib. 
Sweetbreads White ib. Be cs WwW 
Calf’s Feet a-la-Carmagot 104/,, ibbage Vored Megat Hoe 
pare i), a APgEERUS forced in French ‘ 
Rabbits White 105! boas r, ane | ib 
Brown ib. a ee ips 
SecTIon 2. eon 
FRICASSEEING FISH, &c. CHAPTER XI. 
eee une iog|GRAVIES, CULLISES, 4ND 
Feit hy OTHER SAUCES, 
Flounders 107 | Gravies 119 
Skate or Thornback ib.| A very rich Gravy ib. 
Oysters 108 Brown Gravy 120 
Eggs ib. Sauce Italian ib 
Eygs with Onions and Mush- Piquante ib. 
rooms ib.) A Cullis for a!l sorts of Ragoos 
Mushrooms ib. and rich Sauces 12] 
‘Skirrits 109|A Family Cullis ib 





alt gis INDEX. 
- CHAPTER VIL CHAPTER X. 


Section 1. 


HASHING AND MINCING. 


SzcrTion 1. 





Artichoke Bottoms 1b.| Ae White do. MO 
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: Page! Page 
A Culhs for Fish 122 Sweetbreads of Vea! a-la- 
Ham Sauce | : ib.| Dauphine 134 
Essence of Ham 123 Sweetbreads en Gordineere _ ib. 
‘Sauce for Lamb | ib. Sweetbreads a-la-daub 135 
Sauce for any kind of Roast ‘Scotch Collops ib. 
Meat ib.' Beef Collops 136 
A White Sauce ib.| Beef a-la-daub ib. 
Sauce for most kinds of Fish 124! Beef Tremblent 137 
Nonpareil ib.| Beef Kidneys a-la-Bourgeois _ ib. 
Sauce a-la-Menehou ib.| Beef a-la-mode ib. 
Egg Sauce ib. | Beef a-la-Royal 138 
Bread Sauce ib.| Beef Olives ib. 
Anchovy Sauce 125) Bouille Beer 139 
_ Shrimp Sauce tb./ Sirloin of Beef en Epigram _ ib. 
Oyster Sauce ib.|‘The inside of a Sirloin of Beef 
To melt Butter ib.| forced 140 
Caper Sauce 126'A Round of Beef forced ib, 
Shalot Sauce ib.| Beef Steaks rolled 141 
Lemon Sauce for boiled Fowls tb./ Beef Rump en Matelotte ib. 
Gooseberry Sauce ib.| Beef Escarlot 142 
Fennel Sauce ib.|Tongue and Udder forced ib. 
Mint Sauce 1b.|'Tripe a-la-Kilkenny ibs 4 
A relishing Sauce ib.| Harrico of Mutton ib. 
To crisp Parsley ib-/ Shoulder of Mutton surprised 143 
Sauce for Wild Ducks, Teal, To dress Umbles of Deer ib. 
&c. ~ 127) Mutton Kebobbed ib. 
Pontiff Sauce ib.| Leg of Mutton a-la-haut Gout 144 
Aspic Sauce ib.| Leg of Mutton roasted with 
Forcemeat Balls ib.| Oysters ib. 
Lemon Pickle 128 Shoulder of Mutton en Epigram ib 
— Sheep’s Rumps and Kidneys __ ib. 
CHAPTER XII. Mutton Rumps a-la Braise 145 
MADE DISHES. Mutton Chops in Disguise ib. 
Section 1, A Shoulder of Mutton called 
BUTCHER’S MEAT. Hen and Chickens 146 — 
Bombarded Veal 128/A Quarter of Lamb forced ib. 
Fricandeau of Veal 129! Lamb’s Bits ib. 
Veal Olives 3 ib.| Lamb a-la-Bechamel 147 
Grenadines of Veal 30, Lamb Chops en Casarole ib, 
Veal Cutlets en Papilotes ib.| Barbacued Pig ib. 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal ib.|A Pig au Pere Duillet 148 
Fricandeau of Veal a-la-Bo.- {A Pig Matelotte -148 
geois 131 Sheep’s Trotters en Grattan 149 
_. Calf’s ead Surprise ib. s 9 
Cais Pluck 132 apes a 
‘Loin of Vealen Epigram __ib.| MADE DISHES OF POUL~ 
Pillow of Veal 133. TRY, §c. 
Shoulder of Veal a-la-Pied Turkey a-la-daub 149 


montoise . tb. in a burry ame eee 
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Pe Bee ee amen Page: > 7 

owls a-la-Braise 2 hSOLB ocd. - Page 
forced 151 Cauliflowers. 3 (8268 
marinaded ib. Green Peas | ib, 

chickens Chiringrate ib, Winter Squash _ 169 

Sear Braise 152. ie ee ib. 
° i s t: ° 
in savoury Jelly 153. Sninnch ib. 
and ‘Tongues ib. Cabbages ib. 
Pullets a-la-Sainte Menehout jb. ‘Turnips 170 
Ducks a-la- Braise - 154) Carrots : ib 
a-la- Mode ib, | Parsnips ib. 
a-la- Francoise 155 Potatoes ib, 
A Gouse a-la-Mode ib. | Scolloped 71 
marinaded \56, Hops ib, 
Pigeons Compote ib. | eens 
French Pupton of Pigeons 157 
weecons a- la-Braise ib. eee ae 
au Poise ib. Section 1], 
Fricandeau of Pigeons ee BOILED PUDDINGS. 
Pigeons é-la-Daub Puddi 
a-la-Soussel 159 pnead Fudarng a 
in a Hole |Batter do. bee 
Jugged Pigeons ib, | Custard " ib. 
Partridges a-la-Braise “160 ne sf = 
Pheasants a-la-Braise Sago do. 174 
Snipes or Woodcocks, in Sur- | Marrow a ci 
tout scul e I 'e 
Snipes, with Purslain Leaves _ ib. eee | a 
Larks a-la-Frangoise ee ene do) a 
Florendine Hares b. another wey vid 
Rabbits 163 Herb do: is 
Jugged Hare Spinach do. ib. 
Rabbits Surprised i "|Cream do. 176 
Rabbits en Casserole 164 ,|tLunting do. ib. 
Macaroni ib. oad ie ib. 
Amulets Calf’s Foot do. 177 
| * 

- of Asparagus 165 Prune a ib. 
Oyster Loaves ib. Blige. do. ib. 
Mushroom Loaves * i Mestyuo. ays 
Eggs in Surtout b, *|Oatmeal do. 17 

and Broccoli — ib. eee ec 1b. 
Spinach and Eggs 166: eae : re 
T k adbage do 1D. 
enue, pameking PLA Spoonful do. 175 

. White Puddings in Skins ib. 

CHAPTER XII. appe do ‘ 0. 

te Dumplin ib. 

VEGETABLES AND ROOTS. ey do. ene ‘a 
Asparagus — 167| Raspberry do ib. 
Artichokes — ib: Yeast do. ib. 


Apple do. ib.| To make Mincemeat 262 
New- Market do. ib. | Orange and Lemon Tarts ib. 
A Grateful do. 188 Tart de Moi ib. 
Carrot do. ». jb.| Artichoke Pie 203 
Yorkshire do:  jb.| Vermicelli do. 1 anes 
pase Sh ; 2 SEcTION 4. 
CHAPTER XV. FISH PIES. 
Section l. Fel Pie 203 
Turbot do. 204 
PIES. Sole do ; ib 
MEAT PIES. Flounder do. ib. 
Beef Steak Pie 190/Carp do. 205 
Mutton do. ib. | Tench do. _ ib. 
A Mutton Pie a-la-Perigord 191 Trout de. ib. 
Wen sda. ib, | Salmon do. 206 
A Rich Veal do. ib, | Herring do. ib. 
Lamb or Veal do. in high taste ib. Lobster do. ib. 
Venison Pasty 192 pen 
Olive Pie ib. > 
~Calf’s Head do, 93 CHAPTER XVI. 
Feet do. ib.; PANCAKES and FRITTERS. 
Sweethread do. 194| Pancakes 207 
Chesnire Pork do. ib.|Cream Pancakes may ib. 


Norfolk D implings 
Hard do. one 


Potato Pudding 
Black do. 


SEcTION 2.— 


BAKED PUDDINGS. 


Vermicelli Pudding 


Sweetmeat do. 


Orange do. 


Lemon do. 
Almond do. 
Rice do. 
Millet do. 
Oat do. 


_ Transparent do. 


French Barley do. 
Lady Sunderland’s do. 
Citron do. 
Chesnut do. 

Quince do. 

Cowslip do. 
Cheese-curd do. 


Devonsnire Squab do 


INDEX. 





Page| Section 2 | | 
in] PIES male of POULTRY §. 
ib. Page 
ib.'A Plain Goose Pie 195 
/Duck do. 1b. 
Pigebn do. 196 
ae do. ib. 
| another way _ib. 
182 partridge do. 197 
ip, | Hare do. ib. 
183 Rabbit do. ib. 
» another way 198 
184'F ine Patties ne {De 
by, To make any sort of Timbale 199 
see SEcTION 3. 
ape FRUIT PIES. 
i. Apple Pie 199 
186 Tart 200 
ib. | Cherry Pie ib. 
ib.| Mince Pies 201 


187|)Another Method of making 
ib. Mince Pies ik. 


Ib 'Rice do. ib 
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. 2 in Ne Sh - Page| Paseo 
Pina-coloured Pancakes — 208 Fine Cheesecakes 219 
Clary do. ib. Bread Cheesecakes 220 
Piain Fritters ib., Rice Cheesecakes ib. 
Apple Fritters 209 Almond Cheesecakes ib. 
Water Fritters ib. | Do, another way ib. 
White Fritters e, ib. ‘Lemon Cheesecakes 221 
Hasty Fritters ib. Citron Cheesecakes ib. 
Fritters Royal 210 
‘Vansy Fritters | ib. Srcrion 2. 

Rice do | ib. CUSTARDS . 
cede mb Plain Custards 221 
oe Do. another way 223 
S aaa : ae *'Baked Custards ib. 
cD. rry do. - Rice Custards ib. 
Ras ri metas Ay : *|Almond Custards ib. 
eis ritters | "Lemon Custards ib 
Geese ae 213 ; Orange Custards | 223 
Almond Fraze ib. 
Tange CHAPTER XIX. 
CHAPTER XVI. | G4KES, BISCUITS, $:. 
Section 1. A Common Cake 224 
TARTS AND PUFFS. A rich Seed Cake ib. 
Raspberry Tart 214A Pound Cake plain ib. 
Green Almond Tart ib.| Cream Cakes ib. 
Angelica ‘Tarts 215|/W edding or Christening Cake 225 
Rhubarb Tarts ib.| Rice Cakes ib. 
Spinach Tarts | ib. Gingerbread Cakes ib. 
Petit Patties 216 Bath Cakes or Buns 226 
Orange Tarts ib. Shrewsbury Cakes ib, 
Chocolate Tarts _ ib. Portugal Cakes ib. 
Seapere 3, Saffron Cakes ib. 
: aes Prussian Cakes 227 
PUFFS, &c. Queen Cakes ib. 
Sugar Puffs . 217 Almond Cakes | eae 
Lemon Puffs - ob. ‘Little Plum Cakes 228 

Almond Puffs ib. 'Ratifia Cakes ib. . 
Chocolate Puffs ib. iticos Cakes 1b. 
Curd Putfs 218 Orange Cakes 2295 
Wafers : ib. Wain Cakes ~~ ib. 

Meat iCurrant Cakes ib. 
ta Whigs 230 

CHALE XV IUL- Cciminon Biscuits ib. 
Section 1. ‘Sponge Biscuits ib. 
CHEESECAKES AND CUS- |Spanish Biscuits ib. 
TARDS. ‘Drop Biscuits 231 
(.keasocakes — ay 218 I.emon Biscuits ib. 


‘Coramon Cheesecakes 219 Macaroona eee. 


_ INDEX. 


&reen Caps 
Black Caps 
Snow Balls 


CHAPTER XX 


Secrion 1. 


THE ART OF CONFEC- 


Page| z _ Page 
231) Various Fruit, Custard Ices, — 
232° &e. 24) 

ib.’ Raspberry Jam LOAD 

Strawberry do. _ Ib 

_ |Apricot do. ib. 

Gooseberry do. ib. 

Black Currant do. 243 
Iceings for Cakes or various 

Articles in Confectionary 1b. 

Do. another way ib. 


TIONARY. 
~ The Method of preparing Su- 


gars and Colours 

Smooth or Candy Suga 
Bloom Sugar 
Feathered do. 
Crackled do. 
Carmel do. 
Red Colour do. 
Blue do. 
Yellow do. 
(Green do 
Devices in Sugar 

Sagar of Roses in various fi- 
| gures 


SECTION 2. 
CREAMS AND JAMS. 


Orange Cream 
Lemon do. 
Hartshorn do. 
Burnt do. 
another way 
Blanched do. 
Cream a-la-Franchipane 
Whipt Cream 
Spanish do. 
Steeple do. 
Barley do. 
Pistachio do. 
Tea do. 
Coffee do. 
Chocolate do. 
another way 
~ Pompadour do. 
-Ratifia do. 
Raspberry de, 
Ice do. 


SEcTION 3. 


733) JELLIES and SYLLABUBS. 











ib.|Calf’s Feet Jelly 243 
ib.| Hartshorn do. 244 
ib.| Orange do. 245 
ib. Blanc Mange ib. 
235 Jaunmange 246 
ib.| Black Currant Jelly ib. 
ib.| Riband do, 247 
ib., Savoury do. ib. 
ib. Common Syllabubs 248 
Whipt do. tb. 
236 Solid do. ib. 
|Iuemon do. ok 
Everlasting do. 249 
A Hedgehog ib. 
Flummery 25C 
236) French do. ib. 
ib.|Green Melon in Flummery 251 
si ee een Temple in do. ib. 
1D, 
ib. SecTIon 4. 
onj| PRESERVING FRUIT, &c. 
ib.| Apricots 252 
ib.| Peaches ib. 
ib. | Quinces 253 
239) Barberries ib. 
ib.! Pine Apples 254 
ib., Grapes -ab. 
ib.| Morello ‘Cherries 255 
240'Green Codlins -b. 
ib.| Golden Pippins ib. 
ib.| Green-Gage Plums 256 — 
ib.’ Oranges Ss Ib. 
241i Raspberries 251 
ib., Strawberries 
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x * INDEX. 
> Page| CHAPTER XX 
~ Surrants in Bunches. 258 re 
Gooseberries 259 PICKLING 
Do. in imitation of HIops — ib. ' Page 
Damsons 260 Mangoes 274 
Walnuts 261 Girkins 275 
Cucuinbers 262 Cucumbers 276 
in Shces tb. 
Section 5 To kcep Cucumbers 277 
Walnuts ib. 
DRYING AND CANDYING. [Red Cabbage 28%) 
Dried Apricots 263, Onions ib. 
* Peaches ib.| Kidney, or French Beans 281 
Candied Angelica 264) Barberries ib. 
Green-Gage Plums dried ib. Beet Roots 282 
Dried Cherries ib.|Radish Pods ib. 
Damsons 265 Cauliflowers ib. 
Candied Cassia ib.| Artichokes 283 
Lemon and Orange Peels Nasturtiums ib. 
Candied ib. | Mushrooms ib. 
Candied Ginger ib.| Mushroom Catsup 284 
Horehound 266 | Powder ib, 
Almond Cake, or Walnut Catsup ib. 
Gateau Noga ib. {Indian Pickie 285 
Candied Rhubarb Cakes ib.| Asparagus ib. 
Compote of Crude Orange 267' Parsley Pickled Green . 286 
| of Apples ib. | Peaches ib. 
of Pears ib. | Golden Pippins 287 
of Quinces ib.| Grapes ib. 
Orange Chips ib.| Red Currants 288 
Marmalade 268; Caveach or Pickled Mackarel ib. 
Apricot do. 1b, | Smelts 289 
Quince do. ib. | Oysters ib. 
Transparent do. 269) Anchovies 290 — 
Burnt Almonds ib:|Ox Palates ib. 
Raspberry Paste ib. 
Currant do. 270 ese ah 
Gooseberry do. ib. CHAPTER XXII. 
Section 6. COLLARING 
ORNAMENTS IN CONFEC- VENISON. | 
TIONARY. [Breast of Veal 293 
ARTIFICIAL FRUIT, [Breast of Mution ib. 
Beef 293 
A Dish of Snow 271 Calf’s Head 294 
Moonshine ib.| Pig ib. 
Floating Island 272 Eels ‘ 295 
-Dasert Island 273 Mackare] ib 
 ObLinese Tempia ib.' Salmon b> 


| INDEX. . | 
CHAPTER XXIIL a ete ee 




















Section 1. | Want ete 312 
SF i Vhite Caudle ib. 
POTTING a and POUL- Brown Candle rf 
¢ Th I age White Wine Whey 313 
ee ; 296 Water Gruel i ib 
ln Veal 297 Barley Gruel ib 
Ton ; ee sii 1b. Orgeat Paste ib. 
ete 298} CHAPTER XXVIL 
Pigeons : 299| MADE WINES, &c. 
W oodcocks ib.‘ Raisin Wine 354 
SoTION 2s An excellent Wine ib. 
FISH Currant Wine 315 
lon . Gooseberry Wine ib. 
EShatee 30] |Mulberry Wine 316 
|Raspberry Wine ib. 
aa waa Damson Wine ib. 
CHAPTER XXIV Orange Wine 317 
, hae : Lemon Wine ib 
| eee ue Grape Wine 315 
Slats AN 309 | Cherry Wine ib. 
a eardie »| Elder Wine 419 
Beco , _|Apricot Wine ib. 
Mutton Hams 30 ‘Quince Wine 1b. 
Beef do. ib, (Blackberry Wine 620 
Neat’s Tongue 30514, Urmp Wine th) 
Hung Beef ip, | Birch Wine 321 
Hunting do. Rose W shi ib. 
Pickled Pork jb. Ginger Wine 322 
Mock Brawn 307) Balm W nS ib. 
Turkey Soused ieee +B tb. 
To make fine Sausages 308. Ca reals 
Oxford Sausages *|Lemon Brandy 324 
CHAPTER XXY Black Cherry Brandy ib. 
ete Green Peas till i. CHAPTER XXVUlL. 
rstmas la al al 
To keep Gooseberries ib. kee ed igi 394 
= Sa sted ee ° 310 Lavender Water 225 
oh citar habe aie 1: Peppermint Water ib, . 
Surfeit Water ib. 
~ CHAPTER XXXVI. eae 
POSSETS and GRUELS.. CHAPTER XXIX. 
Sack Possets 311 
Wine Posset 312 ayaa "a 
Ale Posset ib. We. Art of Carving 5 iy Ge 
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